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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Although the Queen had reached a great age and 
her health had been an anxiety to those around 
her for some time past, the announcement on 
January 18th that she was seriously ill produced a feeling of 
stupefaction throughout the entire community. Men had never 
discussed or considered the age of the Queen any more than the 
age of the nation to which she had become vital, and they had 
never contemplated a future without the Queen. In the second 
place, the state of her health had been considerately concealed from 
her people, and her future movements had been somewhat osten- 
tatiously discussed in the Press, as she was known to dislike any 
fuss about herself. Therefore it was like the falling of a thun- 
derbolt to read in the Court circular:—“The Queen has not 
lately been in her usual health and is unable for the present to 
take her customary drives. The Queen during the past year has 
had a great strain upon her powers, which has rather told upon 
Her Majesty’s nervous system. It has, therefore, been thought 
advisable by Her Majesty’s physicians that the Queen should be 
kept perfectly quiet in the house, and should abstain for the 
present from transacting business.” The newspapers one and all 
tried to put a bold face on the matter, and to make light of this 
grave bulletin, but it was no use. Their readers, without actually 
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THE QUEEN, 
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knowing, felt that a crisis had come, and that a catastrophe 
might be expected. It transpired that the Queen’s strength had 
shown signs of breaking down a few weeks previously, when for 
the first time she was unable to obtain repose after her day’s 
slavery, while the effect of the accumulated sorrows of the 
past year were said to have impaired her nervous force. These 
had been no ordinary misfortunes. There was the death of a 
dear son, the Duke of Edinburgh; the distressing illness of the 
Queen’s eldest child, the Empress Frederick ; the sudden loss of a 
lifelong friend, Lady Churchill; to say nothing of the many homes 
(including that of her daughter, Princess Christian) which had 
become saddened during the War. Into each of them the Queen 
had entered in thought and feeling, while in countless instances 
she had been able to cast a ray of consolation by a few tender and 
loving words. As soon as it became known that she herself had 
broken down under the strain and stress of work and sorrow, the 
whole nobility and pathos of her life became revealed in a flash to 
her people, but they felt, as by instinct, that it would never again 
be given to them to make any requital. For them there was little 
left, but to indulge in hopeless hopes, while scanning the varying 
bulletins, and to pray that the end might be peaceful and painless. 
Behind the universal grief was the general knowledge that the loss 
of the Queen would be simply irreparable. 


At noon on Saturday, January 19th, a second 


SATURDAY AND et 
SUNDAY. bulletin was issued : 


“ Osborne, January 19th, noon. 
“The Queen is suffering from great physical prostration, accom- 
panied by symptoms that cause anxiety. 
“R. Doveias PowE Lt, M.D. 
“ JaMEs ReErp, M.D.” 


In the evening it was announced by the same doctors :— 


“6 p.m. 
“The Queen’s strength has been fairly maintained throughout 
the day, and there are indications of slight improvement in the 
symptoms this evening.” 


Though cautious, this bulletin was slightly reassuring; people 
remembered the Queen’s splendid constitution, her healthy life, and 
recuperative powers, and some talked of her possible recovery. 
Still, January 20th was the most miserable Sunday this generation 
has known, except the one that followed it. No one pretended 
to take an interest in anything except the news from Osborne, 
which was now beginning to penetrate to distant places, where it 
produced the same overwhelming effect as here. The doctors had 
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no further development to record in their morning bulletin, which 
did nothing to allay the acute anxiety :— 


“ Osborne, January 20th, 11 a.m. 
“The Queen has passed a somewhat restiess night. There is no 
material change in her condition since the last report.” 


Nor was there any improvement to record in the afternoon; but 
the fact that there was no change for the worse excited faint hopes 
among the hopeful :— 
“4.30 p.m. 
“Her Majesty’s strength has been fairly maintained throughout 
the day. Although no fresh developments have taken place, the 
symptoms continue to cause anxiety.” 


A little later Princess Beatrice telegraphed :— 


“The condition of the Queen is very grave, but not entirely 
without hope.” 


At midnight the doctors were compelled to take an alarming view 
of their patient’s condition, and issued this bulletin, while the 
papers of the following morning warned their readers to be 
prepared for the worst :— 
“ Midnight. 

“The Queen’s condition has late this evening become more 
serious with increase of weakness and diminished power of taking 
nourishment.” 


During Monday, January 21st, the Queen’s life 

Monvay. remained trembling in the balance, for her splendid 

vitality had to some extent reasserted itself. The 

morning bulletin (issued by three doctors instead of two), so far 

from recording the dreaded news, stated that there had been a 
slight rally from the midnight crisis :— 


Osborne, January 21st, 11 am. 
“The Queen has slightly rallied since midnight. 
“ Her Majesty has taken more food, and has had some refreshing 
sleep. 
“ There is no further loss of strength. 
“The symptoms that give rise to most anxiety are those which 
point to a local obstruction in the brain circulation. 
“James Rerp, M.D. 
“R. Dovertas Powe ., M.D. 
“THomas Bartow, M.D.” 


The afternoon passed without any relapse :— 
“5 p.m. 
“The slight improvement of this morning is maintained.” 
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The later news was distinctly reassuring :—- 


“ Midnight. 
“There is no material change in the Queen’s condition. The 
slight improvement of the morning has been maintained through- 
out the day. 
“Food has been taken fairly well, and some tranquil sleep 
secured.” 


The publication of the Monday reports caused 
people to go about their business on Tuesday 
morning in a mood from which hope was not 
wholly absent. But early in the day a bulletin was published 
which killed these faint stirrings of hope, and filled all hearts with 
blank despair :— 


THE QUEEN’S 
DEATH. 


“ Osborne, January 22nd (8.0 a.m.). 
: The Queen this morning shows signs of diminishing strength, 
. and Her Majesty’s condition again assumes a more serious aspect.” 


The midday bulletin ran as follows :— 
“Osborne, 12 o’clock. 
“ There is no change for the worse in the Queen’s condition since 
this morning’s bulletin. 
“Her Majesty has recognized the several members of the Royal 
Family who are here, 
“The Queen is now asleep.” 


That the Queen’s family were around her and had been recognized 
was variously interpreted, but there was little time for discus- 
sion. Before five o’clock the fateful announcement had been 
posted in London :— 
“ Osborne, 4.0 p.m. 
“ The Queen is slowly sinking.” 

Three hours later came the news which recorded not only the 
death of the most revered Sovereign who has ever occupied the 
British Throne, but the close of the greatest epoch in our history :— 


“Osborne House, January 22nd, 6.45 p.m. 
“Her Majesty the Queen breathed her last at 6.30 p.m., sur- 
rounded by her children and grandchildren. 
“James Rerp, M.D. 
“R. Doucias PowE.., M.D. 
“THomas Bartow, M.D.” 


A little later the Lord Mayor received a similar communication 
from Her Majesty’s successor :-— 


“Osborne, 6.45 p.m. 
“ My beloved Mother, the Queen, has just passed away, sur- 
rounded by her children and grandchildren. 


“ ALBERT EDWARD.” 
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The announcement of the Queen’s death was 
Praecoeeo a followed by a wave of sorrow which literally 
encircled the world. Throughout the British 
Empire there was a sense of intense personal grief, apart froin the 
feeling of political desolation, as when a family loses a profoundly 
revered and dearly loved mother. The Queen was always every 
inch a queen, and none of her subjects ever forgot that she was 
their Sovereign, but certainly for the last twenty years she had 
lived in their hearts, besides appealing to their imaginations. She 
had, in fact, become a true mother of her people. The tributes 
that are pouring in from every quarter of the British Empire bear 
striking testimony to the motherly side of the Monarchy. But 
even more remarkable is the spontaneous sorrow expressed outside 
the Queen’s realms, often by those who do not disguise their 
dislike of the people over whom she ruled. Our American cousins 
have been equally sincere and eloquent in conveying their con- 
dolences, and their action has given heartfelt satisfaction here, not 
less to those who know it to be a purely personal tribute to the 
Queen, than to those who endeavour to read political meanings 
into non-political acts. The moment President McKinley received 
the mournful news he ordered the flag on the White House to be 
half-masted, which is said to be the first time such a mark of 
respect has ever been paid to the memory of a foreign ruler. In 
the Senate, whose walls habitually resound with cruel and unjust 
attacks on England, Senator Allison proposed the following resolu- 
tion:—*That the death of Her Royal and Imperial Majesty 
Victoria, of noble virtues and great renown, is. sincerely deplored 
by the Senate of the United States of America.” This motion was 
adopted unanimously, while the House of Representatives, on the 
motion of Mr. Robert Hitt, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, adjourned “ As a further mark of respect to the memory of 
Queen Victoria,” after recording its “ profound sorrow,” and sym- 
pathy with the British people. Among other Parliaments which 
showed their sympathy by adjourning were those of Italy, Hungary, 
Belgium, and Portugal. 


Amid the flow of tributes none have been more 
genuine or grateful than those from the Russian 
Royal Family, who have one and all cherished the 
deepest affection for the Queen, which she fully returned. The 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg, which is the official organ of the 
Russian Foreign Office and edited by its staff, contained this 
glowing appreciation, which is not the less striking because of the 
strong undercurrent of gratitude it manifests at the services Queen 


A RUSSIAN 
TRIBUTE, 
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Victoria has rendered to the institution and the cause of Monarchy 
throughout Europe :— 


“The monarchical sentiment is so firmly anchored in the hearts of Englishmen 
that all British subjects are painfully affected by the loss of a Sovereign for whom 
they felt so much love and veneration. They honoured inthe person of Her late 
Majesty the august symbol of the greatness of their country, and bowed before 
the great qualities of which the Queen set an example from the height of the 
Throne. While keeping strictly within the limits assigned to the Royal power 
by the Constitution, Queen Victoria brought the weight of her wisdom to the 
deliberations of the British Government, and her action, which was always en- 
lightened, has often made itself felt in decisive circumstances.” 


The strong family ties between the British and other Thrones is 
strongly emphasized in the official Russian organ :— 

“ The private virtues of the Sovereign, not less than her political perspicacity, 

were the object of general respect. Her union with the Prince Consort shed a 
tender brightness over the first part of her reign, Around her grew up several 
generations of princes and princesses of the Royal House, of whom the entire 
English nation is justly proud. Being related to nearly all the Courts of Europe, 
Queen Victoria was able to witness the extension far beyond the limits of England 
of that feeling of touching tenderness which united her with those of her children 
and grandchildren who were still spared to her. This is why so many countries 
of Europe join in the grief of the English nation, and why the English Koyal 
Family, as well as their relatives among other reigning houses, will find consola- 
tion in their affliction in the sentiment of piety with which ardent prayers are 
being offered up everywhere for the illustrious deceased.” 
Nor is it forgotten in Russia that the new King is the son of his 
mother, and through her closely related to the Russian Court, for the 
Jowrnal de St. Pétersbowrg thus concludes its eulogy :—“In Russia 
especially, where the people’s joys and sorrows are those of their 
Imperial Family, the grief caused by the death of a Sovereign who 
was attached by so many ties to our own reigning House will be 
deeply felt. The eldest son of Queen Victoria, who now mounts 
the Throne of his ancestors, is the uncle by marriage of our own 
beloved Monarch. The Russian nation will certainly testify in the 
most impressive manner to its sympathy with the new English 
Sovereign and his august Consort.” Besides this stately official 
appreciation there has been published the touching telegram of 
the Russian Empress (in reply to the condolence of the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg):—* Your kind words of comfort in 
my great sorrow have sunk into my heart, and I am deeply affected 
by your true appreciation of my love for my grandmother, who 
was as a mother to me.” 


It is quite impossible for us to review the un- 

oe ae numbered eulogies of the Queen, many of which 
Reminiscence, have come from the least expected places and 
people. One of the most discriminating was that 


of Baron de Courcel, who was the French Ambassador in London 
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at a time of somewhat strained relations, which did not, however, 
prevent him from admiring our Sovereign, whose death he regards 
as a cause of profound regret to all lovers of peace and to all who 
have constantly striven for the maintenance of neighbourly rela- 
tions between the two countries. The Queen’s character was, 
according to the ex-Ambassador, a happy blend of extreme sensi- 
bility and sound judgment. She had many charming feminine 
qualities, sovereign tact, and remarkable sagacity. This was what 
made her an object of affection to her people. So sensitive was 
she that the recent deaths of Lady Churchill and her grandson 
were determining factors in hastening her end. Baron de Courcel 
speaks of her devotion to her great Ministers and her constant 
efforts in favour of peace. Her sympathy for France was 
exceedingly strong, and Baron de Courcel is credited with this 
statement as to the Queen’s véle at the time of the Fashoda 
affair :—“ During this crisis the Queen sought unceasingly for a 
basis of reconciliation. . . . But she was a very English Queen, 
and by this I mean that when necessary she knew how to 
subordinate her very keen personal sympathies for France to 
what she held to be her country’s interests. Like her Minist« rs, 
she felt the influence of those great currents of public opinion 
which in England, in spite of the inconveniences attendant on the 
explosion of such sentiments, it is very difficult even for a Queen to 
resist. But the Queen remained faithful as far as possible to the 
cause of peace, while wishing for the greatness of her country.” 
Baron de Courcel thus incidentally reveals that the Fashoda crisis 
was, as was always supposed, not the handiwork of Governments, but 
the creation of the Man in the Street, who for once intervened and 
overruled his rulers. In many of the foreign tributes is to be 
observed the note of apprehension lest the cause of European peace 
should suffer by the withdrawal of its principal pillar. As the well- 
known Vienna news-sheet,- Information, expresses it, “There 
will be one powerful factor of peace the less. Behind the scenes, 
through her private correspondence with her grandchildren, sons- 
in-law, nephews and other relations, she (the Queen) had a salutary 
influence on the affairs of the world, which was always exercised 
for good.” 


The conduct of the German Emperor has made a 
deep impression on the British people. When the 
news of the Queen’s danger reached Berlin the 
Bicentenary of the Prussian Monarchy was being celebrated. The 
Empress Frederick lay stricken at Kronberg, and could not possibly 
travel. With characteristic promptitude the Kaiser at once deter- 
mined to stop all the festivities and proceed to Osborne with the 


THE KAISER’S 
VISIT. 
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Duke of Connaught, who was in Berlin in honour of the great Prus- 
sian anniversary. He started without delay, and slept at Buckingham 
Palace on Sunday night, reaching the Queen’s bedside on Monday 
during a temporary rally and in time to be recognized. The Times 
Berlin correspondent tells us that the action of the German Emperor 
has made “ a profound impression in Berlin,” as it “ furnishes fresh 
evidence of his intense personal devotion to his Royal grandmother, 
the august ancestress of so many Imperial and Royal lines.” It was 
considered to be “ natural, fitting, and right,” being in accord “ with 
the tradition of German family life as cherished in the palace and in 
the cottage.” “It is in this aspect that the sudden journey of the 
Emperor, both in its outward features and in its more sacred inner 
significance, ought to be regarded, and it isin this light, if I am not 
mistaken, that His Imperial Majesty has chosen that his visit to 
his august grandmother should be viewed. Germans of all classes 
and degrees have the keenest sense of family affections and of family 
duties. With few, if any, exceptions, they will realize with quick 
and practised instinct the whole circumstances which constrain one 
of the mightiest rulers in the world, who is at the same time one 
of the most conscientious, to lay aside the ‘importunate and heavy 
load’ of the affairs of a great Empire in order to be near her who is 
personally dear to him, and who is the mother of his own mother, 
as well as the lifelong friend whom he regarded as the wisest of 
Monarchs.” The Emperor has been received here in the spirit in 
which he came, and there is a strange gracelessness in those 
German organs which would warn us against making political 
capital out of a family episode which is entirely non-political. 
We, in this country, are fully aware that the chivalrous action of 
the German Emperor will not affect German policy by a hair’s- 
breadth. It will leave Anglo-German relations precisely where they 
were. Nevertheless, the Kaiser has not unnaturally become a 
persona gratissima with the British people, and if the Germans are 
jealous of his popularity in England, they must remain jealous. 
We own to being somewhat alarmed at hearing that he has had 
a long conversation with Lord Lansdowne, our Foreign Minister. 
which we fear may be the prelude to another of those Anglo- 
German agreements which are so valuable to Germany and so. 
disastrous to England. We ought not to mix up sentiment and 
business any more than the Germans do. 


The Throne of England is never even momentarily 
vacant, and its illustrious occupants are never. 
released from du'y except by death, upon which 
their successor immediately enters into their labours. When the 
Queen passed away he whom we have always known as Prince 


PROCLAIMING 
THE KING. 
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of Wales commenced to reign in her stead, and became entitled 
to the allegiance and affection of her subjects. This is the real 
meaning, as Lord Cromer said, in his fine tribute at Cairo, of the 
apparently cynical saying, “The King is dead, long live the King.” 
On the very day after the Queen died the King proceeded to 
London, and held his first Council at St. James’ Palace. Prior to 
his entry into the Council Chamber His Majesty had been declared 
King in a Proclamation signed by the Dukes of Cambridge, 
Connaught, and York, and numerous other Privy Councillors. 
The text of this document, which is in every sense historic, is 
deeply interesting to the Constitutional student, not only on 
account of its medieval language, but even more owing to the 
care with which the fiction is preserved that as in the days 
of the Saxons the King is elected by the notables of the realm. 
The Proclamation reads as follows :— 


“Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy Our late Sovereign 
Lady Queen Victoria, of Blessed and Glorious Memory, by whose Decease the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is solely and 
rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince Albert Edward: We, therefore, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted with these of 
Her late Majesty’s Peivy Council, with Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of 
Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, do now hereby, 
with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and proclaim, That the 
High and Mighty Prince, Albert Edward, is now, by the Death of our late 
Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our only lawful and rightful Liege Lord 
Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of (ireat 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To whom we do 
acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 
Affection; beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the 
Royal Prince Edward the Seventh, with long and happy Years to reigu over Us.” 


On the following day (January 24th) the King was publicly pro- 
claimed according to the traditional forms, which it must be owned 
have become a trifle obsolete and need revision considering the 
total absence of any recognition of Greater Britain either in word 
or deed. The Proclamation “ of our only lawful and rightful Liege 
Lord Edward VII., by the Grace of God, King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and 
Emperor of India,” was read at St. James’ Palace, at Temple Bar 
as the boundary of the City, and at its centre, the Royal Exchange. 


fe __ Although reporters are gradually penetrating every- 
hige KING'S where, they are still excluded from the delibera- 
tions of the Privy Council, and their absence on the 
occasion of the King’s Accession led to an interesting episode, if the 
accepted story be true. The King is an accomplished speaker. He 
is, in fact, one of the very few Englishmen who can or dare address 
a critical audience without preparation. Following his usual practice 
VOL. XXXVI. 52 
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he made an extempore speech to his Council which there was no 
arrangement for taking down verbatim, it being officially assumed 
that such an important utterance had been written out if not 
learnt by heart. Consternation ensued when it was ascertained that 
there was no record of the King’s first speech to publish to the 
Nation and Empire. According to the story, which is worthy of a 
new Greville, the officials of the Council were compelled to ask His 
Majesty to repeat as much of his own speech as he could remember 
to a reporter, who took it down. With characteristic goodnature 
and with the aid of an excellent memory, the King reproduced 
what he had said for the benefit of The London Gazette, where it 
appeared on the following day in the following form :— 


“ Your Royal Highnesses, My Lords, and Gentlemen, This is the 
most painful occasion on which I shall ever be called upon to 
address you. 

“ My first and melancholy duty is to announce to you the death 
of My beloved Mother the Queen, and I know how deeply you, the 
whole Nation, and I think I may say the whole world, sympathize 
with Me in the irreparable loss we have all sustained. 

“T need hardly say that My constant endeavour will be always 
to walk in Her footsteps. In undertaking the heavy load which 
now devolves upon Me, I am fully determined to be a Constitutional 
Sovereign in the strictest sense of the word, and as long as there is 
breath in My body to work for the good and amelioration of My 
people. 

“T have resolved to be known by the name of Edward, which has 
been borne by six of My ancestors. In doing so I do not undervalue 
the name of Albert, which I inherit from My ever to be lamented, 
great and wise Father, who by ‘universal consent is, I think, 
deservedly known by the name of Albert the Good, and I desire 
that his name should stand alone. 

“Tn conclusion, I trust to Parliament and the Nation to support 
Me in the arduous duties which now devolve upon Me by 
inheritance, and to which I am determined to devote My whole 
strength during the remainder of My life.” 


After this speech, which, both on account of its substance and form, 
made a great impression on the distinguished audience, the King 
took the Coronation oath, after which the assembled Councillors 
took the oath of allegiance, 


It may without flattery be said that all the King’s 

2 Se S actions during the few days he has occupied the 
“Throne have been marked by that extraordinary 

tact and insight which appear to be inherent in our Royal Family. 
He has followed up his excellent speech to the Privy Council by a 
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series of Messages to every quarter of the globe, and nowhere is a 
false note struck. Nothing could be better, ¢.¢., than the reply to 
President McKinley’s message of condolence :— 


“Tam most grateful for your kind sympathy in the irreparable 
loss which the Nation and I have sustained. I felt convinced it 
would be shared by you and the American people. 

“EpwarpD R.” 


In addressing his own people the King has naturally struck amore 
intimate note, such as is to be found in the Royal Messages to the 
Army and Navy, of which the former was issued in a Special Army 
Order, while the latter is to be read to every ship’s company from 
the quarter-deck. The Message to the Army runs as follows :— 


“ Osborne, January 25th, 1901. 

“On my Accession to the Throne of my ancestors I am desirous 
of thanking the Army for the splendid services which it has ren- 
dered to my beloved Mother the Queen during her glorious reign 
of upwards of sixty-three years. 

“Her Majesty invariably evinced the warmest interest in her 
troops, especially when on active service, both as a Sovereign and 
as the head of her Army, and she was proud of the fact of being a 
soldier’s daughter. 

“ To secure your best interests will be one of the dearest objects - 
of my heart, and I know I can count upon that loyal devotion 
which you ever evinced towards your late Sovereign.” 


His Majesty thus greets the Navy :— 


“ Osborne, January 25th, 1901. 

“T am desirous of expressing to the Navy my heartfelt thanks 
for its distinguished and renowned services during the long and 
glorious reign of my beloved Mother the Queen, to whose Throne I 
now succeed. 

“Her Majesty, ever proud of the great deeds of her Navy, the 
protector of our shores and commerce, watched with the keenest 
solicitude its vast progress during her reign, and made it the pro- 
fession of my late lamented brother, as I also chose it for the early 
education of both my sons. 

“Watching over your interests‘and well-being, I confidently rely 
upon that unfailing loyalty which is the proud inheritance of your 
noble service.” 


These breathe a lofty and patriotic spirit, and accord with the 
strenuous and devoted manner in which King Edward has taken 
up his heavy burden. His standard of public duty and keen recog- 
nition of what is expected of him encourage us to hope that he 
will turn a deaf ear upon any Little Englanders in his entourage 
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who may suggest a postponement of the Duke and Duchess of 
York’s visit to Australia. It is so imperative from the Imperial 
standpoint that this engagement should be fulfilled that we decline 
to credit the idle rumours that it will for any reason be abandoned. 


On January 25th both Houses of Parliament 

By coll (the members having sworn allegiance) as- 
~ gembled to receive a Message from the King 
announcing the death of Queen Victoria and his Accession to 
the Throne, and also to pass a resolution of condolence and 
congratulation. The interest of the occasion centred in the 
memorable tributes paid to the Queen’s memory by the statesmen 
of both Parties who had served her. If possible, they accentuate 
the general sense of loss, as they were so obviously sincere, and make 
us realize more vividly than ever the real greatness of the Queen. 
The Message from the King to the Peers ran as follows :—* The 
King is fully assured that the House of Lords will share the 
deep sorrow which has befallen His Majesty and the nation 
by the lamented death of His Majesty’s Mother, the late Queen. 
Her devotion to the welfare of her country and her people, and 
her wise and beneficent rule during the sixty-four years of her 
glorious reign will ever be held in affectionate memory by her loyal 
and devoted subjects throughout the dominions of the British 
Empire.” Lord Salisbury thereupon rose to move “ That a humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty to assure His Majesty that this 
House deeply sympathizes with him in the great sorrow which His 
Majesty has sustained by the death of our beloved Sovereign, the 
late Queen, whose unfailing devotion to the duties of her high 
estate and the welfare of her people will ever cause her reign to be 
remembered with reverence and affection, to submit to His Majesty 
our respectful congratulations on his Accession to the Throne, and 
to assure His Majesty of our loyal attachment to his person, and 
further to assure him of our earnest conviction that his reign will 
be distinguished, under the blessings of Providence, by the anxious 
desire to maintain the laws of the Kingdom, and to promote the 
happiness and the liberties of his subjects.” In making this motion 
the Premier said :—“I have to perform by far the saddest duty that 
has ever befallen me to perform, and you in voting it will be 
animated by similar feelings. We are echoing the accents of sorrow 
which reach us from every part of the Empire, from every part of 
the globe, and which express the deep and heartfelt feelings, 
feelings deeper than I ever remember, of sorrow at the singular 
loss which under the dispensation of Divine Providence we have 
suffered, and of admiration for the glorious reign and the splendid 
character of the Sovereign whom we have lost.” The Queen had 
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“so many titles to our admiration” that it would be impossible to 
enumerate them all, “but that on which I think your lordships 
should most reflect, and which will chiefly attach to her character 
in history, is that, being a Constitutional Monarch with restricted 
powers, she reigned by sheer force of character, by the lovableness 
of her dispcsition, over the hearts of her subjects, and exercised an 
influence in moulding their character and destiny, which she could 
not have done more if she had had the most despotic power. She 
has been a great instance of government, by example, by esteem, 
by love; and it will never be forgotten how much she has done for 
the elevation of her people, not by the exercise of any prerogative, 
not by the giving of any commands, but by the simple recognition 
and contemplation of the brilliant qualities which she has exhibited 
in her exalted position.” 


As one who had had the opportunity of “seeing 
Lorn SALISBURY’S the close workings of her character in the discharge 

of her duties of Sovereign,” Lord Salisbury (who 
has been thrice Premier and in constant relationship with the 
Queen during the last fifteen years) was able to dwell upon some 
of her distinguishing characteristics as no one else could. The 
position of a Constitutional Sovereign, as he pointed out, is not an 
easy one, as duties seemingly remote have to be reconciled and 
“much has to be accepted which may not always be pleasant,” 
but the Queen “showed a wonderful power, on the one hand, of 
observing with the most absolute strictness the limits of her 
action which the Constitution draws, and, on the other hand, of 
inaintaining a steady and persistent influence on the action of her 
Ministers in the course of legislation and government which no one 
could mistake. She was able to accept some things of which, 
perhaps, she did not entirely approve, but which she thought it her 
duty in her position to accept. She always maintained and 
practised a rigorous supervision over public affairs, giving to her 
Ministers her frank advice and warning them of danger if she saw 
there was danger ahead.” Moreover she impressed her advisers 
‘with a profound sense of the penetration, almost intuition, with 
which she saw the perils with which we might be threatened in any 
course it was thought expedient to adopt. She left upon my mind, 
she left uponourminds, the conviction that it was always a dangerous 
inatter to press on her any course of the expediency of which she 
was not thoroughly convinced ; and I may say with confidence that 
no Minister in her long reign ever disregarded her advice, or pressed 
her to disregard it, without afterwards feeling that he had incurred 
a dangerous responsibility.” Another remarkable characteristic 
was the Queen’s “extraordinary knowledge of what her people 
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would think. I have said for years that I always thought that 
when I knew what the Queen thought I knew certainly what view 
her subjects would take, and especially the middle classes of her 
subjects. Such was the extraordinary penetration of her mind. 
-Yet she never adhered to her own conceptions obstinately. On the 
contrary, she was full of concession and consideration ; and she 
spared no effort—I might almost say she shrank from no sacrifice— 
to make the task of conducting this difficult Government more 
easy to her advisers than it would otherwise have been.” 


Frou Orp While we owe the Queen “gratitude in every 
Encianv ro direction—for her influence in elevating the people, 
ne ad, ith foreign Courts and Sovereigns 

or her power wi g g 
to remove difficulties and misapprehension which sometimes 
might have been dangerous, above all things, I think, we owe 
her gratitude, for this, that by a happy dispensation her reign 
has coincided with that great change which has come over the 
political structure of this country and the political instincts 
of its people. She has bridged over that great interval 
which separates old England from new England. Other nations 
may have had to pass through similar trials, but have seldom 
passed through them so peaceably, so easily, and with so much 
prosperity and success as we have. I think that future historians 
will look to the Queen’s reign as the boundary which separates the 
two states of England—England which has changed so much— 
and recognize that we have undergone the change with constant 
increase of public prosperity, without any friction to endanger the 
peace or stability of our civil life, and at the same time with a 
‘constant expansion of an Empire which every year grows more and 
more powerful. We owe all these blessings to the tact, the wisdom, 
the passionate patriotizm, and the incomparable judgment of the 
Sovereign whom we deplore.” To his impressive panegyric on the 
(ueen the Premier added a eulogy of the King who “ coines to the 
Throne with great advantages. He has before him the greatest 
example he could have to follow, he has been familiar with our 
political and social life for more than one generation, he enjoys a 
universal and enormous popularity, he is beloved in foreign 
countries and foreign Courts almost as much as he is at home, and 
he has that profound knowledge of the working of our institutions 
and the conduct of our affairs that he begins with provision and 
security against mistakes that few Sovereigns have enjoyed. We 
may tender him our allegiance with earnest sincerity and with 
the belief that he will adorn the Throne to which he is called, 
and that he will not be an unworthy successor of the most 
illustrious Sovereign that has ever adorned the Throne of England.” 
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Lord Kimberley, the Leader of the Opposition, seconded Lord 
Salisbury’s motion in admirable terms. While admitting that the 
preceding speaker “has had unique opportunities, as a powerful 
Prime Minister, of intercourse with the Sovereign, which, naturally, 
I have never enjoyed,” Lord Kimberley ventured to remind the 
House that his first intercourse with the Queen as a minor Minister 
dates even beyond Lord Salisbury’s. “I may perhaps be forgiven 
for mentioning that I occupied the position of Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the last days of 1852. Of course, I was not at 
that time a responsible Minister, but as Under-Secretary I did on 
more than one occasion come into immediate contact with the 
Sovereign, and even to some extent upon matters of business. She 
treated me with that extraordinary consideration and kindness 
which always marked her intercourse with all who came near her. 
From the very first—though I do not claim to have any special 
insight—I was struck with the extraordinary qualities the Queen 
displayed.” And the Queen’s influence spread as her qualities 
became appreciated. “I suppose no Sovereign who ever sat on the 
Throne of this Kingdom exercised so wide an influence or was so 
greatly beloved, and her influence extended not merely to the 
people of this country and the extensive dominions over which she 
reigned, it extended to every civilized country throughout the 
world. I should think there is no precedent whatever where a 
Sovereign—I might almost say any individual—has been so greatly, 
so sincerely, so universally mourned as in the case of our late 
Queen.” 


An Oprrox Lord Kimberley went on to declare that all who 
“Worth had had the great advantage of coming into 
HAVING.” immediate contact with the Queen must have 

been struck “with the extraordinary and profound knowledge 
which she possessed in public affairs.” The Opposition Leader 
owned that he “ was always amazed at the sound and real know- 
ledge which she displayed in regard to those affairs.” It was not 
merely that she informed herself sufficiently to discuss intelligibly 
public concerns with her Ministers. “It was something much 
more. You came in contact with one who was profoundly 
acquainted with all these affairs—probably far more, in many cases, 
than the Minister who had to transact business with her; and 
the more you transacted business with her the more you were 
astonished at the depth of her knowledge and the acuteness of her 
judgment. She possessed, ifI may say so, in a pre-eminent 
degree, the qualities possessed by women of great ability; but she 
possessed also that which I have never met with before in a 
woman—the calm judgment and the wisdom which we generally . 
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think are only the property of men. The Queen was in fact ‘a 
wise statesman, endowed with extraordinary foresight and ability.” 
Lord Kimberley then contributed a charming piece of biography 
and autobiography which we will not spoil by summarizing :— 


“As a Constitutional Sovereign, of course, as a rule, she was bound to follow 
the advice of her Ministers, and I have, even in my own humble case, known instances 
where the judgment of Her Majesty and my own opinion differed; and I hada 
long argument with her on the subject, during which not for one single moment 
did she in any way display any kind of resentment at my not agreeing with her. 
She argued the question t2mperately and with moderation and great wisdom. 
The noble marquis alluded to the fact, which I might not otherwise have men- 
tioned, that, as I suppose has happened in the experience of several of us, there 
have been cases where the Queen’s judgment was better than ours. I remember 
well a case, which I cannotrefer to, in which, unfortunately, I entirely differed from 
the opinion which Her Majesty held, and, of course, I felt it to be my duty, hold- 
ing the opinion strongly, to press it, and the Queen ultimately, though with great 
reluctance, gave way to me. She warned me that I should lament the consequences. 
The event proved the Queen was right and that I was wrong; and I well remember 


5? 


afterwards, when I met her, I said, ‘ Well, ma’am, I am bound to admit that your 
judgment was sounder than my own, The apprehensions you entertained have 
been fulfilled, unluckily, in this case.’ I only mention that to show how intimate 
her acquaintance with affairs was, and how wise she was in these matters,” 


Truly the naive self-complacency of the Parliamentary statesman 
is delightful, as is also the opinion quoted from Lord Clarendon— 
a Foreign Minister not much above our usual average—who, when 
discussing some matter of public policy, was pleased to observe, 
“ Let us have the Queen’s opinion: the Queen’s opinion is always 
worth having.” 


Lord Kimberley was followed by the Archbishop 

Ancnnienor, of Canterbury, who, on behalf of the Church of 
England, spoke a few beautiful words upon the 

moral influence of the Queen:—“ Her influence, the character ot 
her Court, the character of the domestic life, of which her subjects 
were allowed to know something, had a penetrating power which 
reached far beyond the possibility of our being able to trace it. 
There can be no question that all society has been the better 
because the Queen has reigned. There cannot be a question that 
it has been a blessing to very, very many who know not from 
whence the blessing flowed. Thousands upon thousands, I have 
no doubt at all, are leading better lives, although they know not 
the reason, simply because there was such a Sovereign on the 
Throne, a Sovereign who gave the people all her intellectual 
powers, who gave the people all her extraordinary knowledge 
of what affects their interests, but who also gave the people her 
very heart, the loving sympathy with which on all occasions she 
spoke—to those who needed such sympashy—the words by which 
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she made us all feel that she cared for every one of us, the 
readiness with which she responded to every call made upon her 
as not only a woman, but a loving woman, amongst her people 
whose love she longed to win. The influence which such a 
Sovereign exercised it would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
history that is past. It would be difficult to find the equal of it; 
it would be impossible to find anything that could surpass it.” 


Mr. Balfour’s warmest admirers would fee] ccn- 

Mr. Batrour. strained to admit that the Leader of the House ot 
Commons, in spite of his conspicuous Parliamentary 

gifts and graces, has hitherto unaccountably failed as a ceremonial 
orator. There was, therefore, some trepidation among members 
as to how he would acquit himself as their spokesman on this 
historic occasion, when he had to move in the House of Commons 
a similar motion of condolence and congratulation as that moved 
by the Premier in the House of Lords. Not only did Mr. Balfour 
at last do justice to his own native eloquence, but he succeeded in 
doing some measure of justice to his noble topic, and by common 
consent struck a higher and truer note than any other speaker in 
either House. In its simplicity, dignity and sympathy his speech 
ranks among the finest efforts in Parliamentary annals. He 
began by declaring that in its not uneventful history the House 
of Commons had never met in sadder circumstances, though they 
were still too near the blow to recognize its magnitude. Certainly, 
in the history of the British Monarchy, there had never been 
a case in which the feeling of national grief had been “so 
deep-rooted as it is at present, so universal, so spon- 
taneous.” It is not merely that we are mourning a fersonal 
loss, “but because we feel, as it were, that the end of 
an epoch has come, an epoch more important, more crowded 
with great change, than almost any other period of like length that 
could be selected in the history of the world ” :—“ It is wonderful to 
think that, when so many of the great changes, now familiar and 
almost vulgarized by constant discussion and repetition, were yet 
unthought of or yet undeveloped—those great industrial inven- 
tions, those great economic changes, those great discoveries in 
science which are now in all men’s mouths—Queen Victoria reigned 
over this Empire.” But it is not simply the length of the reign or 
the great events with which it was crowded “ which have produced 
the deep and abiding emotion which stirs every heart throughout 
this Kingdom ” :—“ The reign of Queen Victoria is no mere chrono- 
logical landmark. It is no mere convenient division of time, useful 
for the historian or the chronicler. No, sir, we feel as we do feel 
for our great loss because we intimately associate the personality 
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of Queen Victoria with the great succession of events which have 
filled her reign, and with the development of the Empire over 
which she ruled. And, associating her personality with those 
events, surely we do well.” Mr. Balfour added what few Parliamen- 
tary statesmen have sufficient breadth of mind to acknowledge :— 
“The importance of the Crown in our Constitution is not a diminish- 
ing, but an increasing, factor. It is increasing, and must increase, 
with the growth and development of those free, self-governing 
communities, those new commonwealths beyond the sea, who are 
bound to us by the person of the Sovereign, who is the living 
symbol of the unity of the Empire.” The reign of a Constitutional 
Monarch with limited powers can hardly be signalized by any great 
isolated action :— 

* The effect of a Constitutional Sovereiga, great as it is,is produced by the slow, 
constant, and cumulative results of a great ideal and a great example; and of that 
great ideal and that great example Queen Victoria surely was the first of all Con- 
stitutional Monarchs whom the world has yet seen. Where shall we find that 
ideal so lofty in itself, so constantly and consistently maintained, through two 


generations, through more than two generations, of her subjects, through many 
generations of her public men and members of this House?” 


Mr. Balfour touched on the more personal 
aspect of the national loss with rare delicacy 
and felicity :— 


THE QUEEN'S 
INDUSTRY. 


“Sir, it would be almost impertinent for m2 were I to attempt to express to the 
House in words the effect which the character of our late Sovereign produced upon 
all who were in any degree, however remote, brought in contact with her, The 
simple dignity, befitting a Monarch of this realm, in that she could never fail, 
because it arose from her inherent sense of the fitness of things. It was no trap- 
ping put on for office, and therefore it was that this dignity, this Queenly dignity, 
only served to throw into stronger relief and into a brighter light those admirable 
virtues of the wife, the mother, and the woman with which she was so richly en- 
dowed. Those kindly graces, those admirable qualities, have endeared her to 
every class in the community, and are known to all.” 


Less known, perhaps, to the general community “was the life of 
continuous labour which her position as Queen threw upon her.” 
Of this the speaker gave a most striking and pathetic example :— 


“ Short as was the interval between the last trembling signature affixed toa 
public dosument and final rest, it was yet long enough to clog ani hamper the 
wheels of administration ; and I remember when I saw a vast mass; of untouched 
documents which awaited the hand of the Sovereign of this country to deal with 
it was brought vividly before my mind how admirable was the unostentatious 
patience with which four sixty-three years, through sorrow, through suffering, in 
moments of weariness, in moments of despondency, it may be, she carried on with- 
out intermission her share in the government of this great Empire. For her there 
was no holiday, to her there was no intermission of toil, Domestic sorrow, domestic 
sickness, made no difference in her labours, and they were continued from the 
hour at which she bezame our Sovereign to within a very few diys of her death.” 


It is easy enough to record the growth of Empire, the advance 
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of trade, the triumphs of war and the thousand and one events 
which make history interesting or exciting, but “ who will aim to 
weigh in the balance the effect which such an example, continued 
over sixty-three years, has produced on the highest life of the 
peop‘e ” :— 


“Tt is a great life, and had a fortunate and, let me say, in my judgment a happy 
enling, The Queen had her reward in the undying affection and the immemorial 
re-ollection of all her subjects, wheresoever their lot might be cast. This has not 
always been the fate of her ancestors. It has not been the fate of some of the 
greatest among them. It has been their less happy destiny to outlive, as it were, 
their fame, to se2 their people’s love grow cold, to find new generations growing 
up around them who know them not, and problems awaiting solution with which 
they feel themselves incapable to deal. Their sun, once so bright, has set amid 
darkening clouds, with the muttering of distant storms about to break, Such was 
not the destiny of Queen Victoria. She passed away with her children and her 
children’s children, the third generation, around her, beloved and cherished of all, 
She passed away without, I well believe, a single enemy in the world; for even 
those who loved not England loved her, and she passed away not only knowing 
that she was—I had almost said worshipped—in the reverence of all her subjects, 
but that their feelings towards her had grown in depth and intensity with every 
year in which she was spared to rule over us. No such reign, no such ending, has 
been known in our history before.” 


Turning, as in duty bound, from condolence, Mr. 
since — eto Dufour gracefully congratulated King Edward 
ONDOLENCE é ‘ : tle . 
CoNGRATULATION, Upon his Accession to “ the ancient dignities of his 

House,” though “ at this moment there is no sadder 
heart in this Kingdcm than that of its Sovereign.” But each 
generation “ must bear its own burdens, and in the course of nature 
it is right that the burden of Monarchy should fall upon the heir 
to the Throne” :— 

“Tt is for us on this occasion, so momentous in the history of the Monarchy, so 
momentous in the history of the King, to express to him our confidence, our un- 
failing confidence, that the great interests committed to his charge are safe in his 
keeping, toassure him of the ungrudging support which his loyal subjects are ever 
prepared to give, to wish him honour, to wish him long life, to wish him the 
greatest cf all blessings—the blessing of reigning over a happy and a contented 
people; and to wish, above all, that his reign may, in the eyes of an envious 
posterity, fitly compare and form an appropriate sequel to that great epoch which 
has just drawn to a close,” 


Mr. Balfour closed his speech by proposing his motion, which was 
seconded by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann, the Leader of the 
Opposition, who modestly declared that he would not add to, for 
fear of spoiling, the eloquent panegyric the House had just heard. 
Nevertheless, he spoke excellently, dwelling in particular on “a 
certain honesty and sincerity of character and life and purpose,” 


which from the earliest days of the Queen’s reign “ seemed to make 
the whole world kin ” :— 


“If we were to attempt to appreciate the light in which Queen Victoria has 
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been regarded, and in which her memory will continue to be regarded by her 
people at home, and by her subjects within the vast bounds of her Empire—if we 
were to attempt it—we should search in vain down the long list of epithets ex- 
pressive of pride and affecticn—admired, beloved, revered, even adored—to find 
one which accurately or adequately conveyed the real sentiments of ber people 
towards her, I believe that this is because there was between them a friendly, 
tender, almost familiar, mutual understanding which it is impossible to put into 
words. Who can measure the strength which the existence of a relation such as 
this between the Sovereign and hr people must have given through all these years 
to this Kingdom and this Empire.” 


Weare beginning to see how much we owed her :—“ Let me ask how 
often it must have happened during her long reign that some 
policy or action on the part of this country, either by fault of itself 
or not, may have failed to secure the goodwill of other States and 
nations among our neighbours, and how often may the evil effects 
of such a state of things have been averted by the knowledge 
which was universal in the world, of the Queen’s personal and 
sincere devotion to the cause of peace and freedom and upright- 
ness ?” 


It isa matter of happy augury that no one can 
von Pog cg _ seriously pretend to know the new King’s politics, 
O THE Ss ad ' Nite 

KING. or even on which side his sympathies lie, though 

like most other Englishmen he probably has his 

opinions and his sympathies. That His Majesty greatly admired 
Mr. Gladstone, and lost few opportunities of doing him honour, was 
so well known as to lead to the half humorous suggestion that 
“the Prince of Wales is a Home Ruler.”. He has been so scrupu- 
lously correct in his relations towards both Parties in the State 
that he is now acclaimed with equal warmth and friendliness by 
both. The Radical Leader (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) de- 
voted the last part of his speech to a tribute to the King, such as 
none of His Majesty’s illustrious predecessors ever obtained from 
the Campbell-Bannermans of their day. We quote it in extenso as 
it affords an interesting indication of the stability of the British 
Throne, and will be read with deep interest and appreciation in 
the Colonies, where the Prince of Wales has long been a most 
popular figure :—“ Happily, the grief which we suffer under this 
irreparable loss is in some degree assuaged by our well-founded 
confidence that the Monarch who succeeds to the Throne will follow 
the same line of public conduct and will adhere to the same 
principles of life as have worked so much good in the past. It 
often happens when a new occupant comes to the Throne of a 
country, that he is an untried Prince, unversed in public affairs ; it 
may be even that he is little known personally to those over whom 
he is called upon to reign. It is not so with King Edward. For 
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the greater part of his life it has fallen to him not only to discharge 
a large part of the ceremonial public duty which would naturally 
fall to be performed by the Head of the State, but also to take a 
leading part in almost every scheme established for the material 
benefit of the country. Religion and charity, public health, science 
and literature and art, education, commerce, agriculture—not one 
of these objects appealed in vain to His Majesty, when he 
was Prince of Wales, for strong sympathy and even for 
personal effort and influence. We know how unselfish he 
has been in the assiduous discharge of all his public duties, we 
know with what tact and geniality he has been able to lend him- 
self to the furtherance of these great objects. Therefore, it is,not only 
that we hope, but, from our past experience, that we know, that 
His Majesty understands and enters into and appreciates and sym- 
pathizes with the desires and needs of his people, and that he will 
devote himself even to a greater degree than he has been able to 
do in the past to the promotion of their welfare.” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was so fortunate as to introduce a felicitous 
reference to the beloved Princess of Wales (whom we have hardly 
yet accustomed ourselves to call by her new dignity), which was 
heartily cheered :—“ It is an additional satisfaction to us to know 
that His Majesty will have by his side his august Consort, who has 
reigned in the hearts of the British people ever since she first set 
foot on our soil.” Before Mr. Balfour’s motion was put to the 
House of Commons three Nationalist members stole away, so it 
was carried nemine contradicente. 


We are tempted to place by the side of the Par- 

A Requiem. Jiamentary tributes the Requiem which appeared 

in The Westininster Gazette (January 28th), from 

the pen of Mrs. Anstruther. Amid much indifferent verse which 

the death of the Queen has evoked these lines are refreshing in 
their appropriateness and simplicity :— 


God rest our gracious Queen; 

Peace to our noble Queen! 
God rest the Queen. 

Honour Her glorious, 

Faithful, laborious; 

Long She reigned o’er us: 
God rest the Queen. 


Thy choicest gifts She wore, 
Increasing evermore, 

Through Her great reign. 
Well She obeyed Thy laws, 
Made Thine Her dearest cause; 
Sing we with thankful voice : 
God rest the Queena. 
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Lord God, above the skies, 

We pray with tearful eyes: 
Bless Thou Her Land. 

Heal Thou the Nation’s woes; 

Grant peace with all our foes, 

Peace—as to Thee She goes, 
God rest the Queen. 


Perhaps the most effective way of bringing home 

THE LENGTH OF to the reader the marvellous length of the Queen’s 
THE QUEEN’S ' ‘ Z ; ‘ 

REIGN, reign is to compare it with the reigns of Heads of 

States, whether Kings or Presidents, in Europe and 

the United States, contemporary with her. The appended table 

certainly gives some remarkable results, among the most note- 

worthy being the fact that Queen Victoria’s Accession occurred in 


the days of the present Czar’s great-grandfather :— 


GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE. PRUSSIA. 
1837-1901. Louis Philippe Frederick William 
QUEEN VICTORIA | 1848 Republic IT. III. 
1852 Napoleon III. 1840 Frederick William 
1870 Republic III. ay. 
1871 L.A. Thiers, Presi-| 1860 William I. 
dent 1871 German Empire 
1873 Marshal Macmahon founded 
1879 Jules Grévy | 1888 Frederick ITT. 
1887 Sadi Carnot | 1888 William II. 
1394 Casimir Périer 
1895 Felix Faure 
1899 Emile Loubet 


UNITED STATES. AUSTRIA. 
RUSSIA. PRESIDENTS. Ferdinand IT. 
Nicholas I. 1837 Martin Van Buren | 1848 Francis Joseph 
1855 Alexander II, 1841 — Wi, eae | 
1881 Alexander III. arrison | 
1894 Nicholas IT. 1841 John Tylor 


1845 James Knox Polk 
1849 General Zachary 
Taylor 
1850 Millard ¥illmore 
1853 General Franklin 
Pierce 
1857 James Buchanan 
1861 Abraham Lincoln 
1865 Andrew Johnson 

1869 General Grant 
1873 General Grant 
1877 R. B. Hayes 

1881 General Garfield 
1881 Chester A. Arthur 
1885 Grover Cleveland 


1889 General Benjamin 
Harrison 


1893 Grover Cleveland 
1897 William McKinley 
1801 William McKinley 
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ITALY, PORTUGAL. NETHERLANDS. 
Charles Albert Maria IT. William Frederick. 
(Sardinia) 1853 Peter V. 1840 William II. 
1849 Victor Emmanuel | 1861 Luis I. 1849 William III. 
1878 Humbert 1889 Carlos I. 1900 Wilhelmina 


1900 Emmanuel II. 


SPAIN. TURKEY. | PorEs. 
Isabella II. Mahmud VI. | Gregory XVI. 
1868 (Dethroned) 1839 Abdul Medjid 1846 Pius IX 
i870 Amadeus 1861 Abdul Aziz | 1878 Leo XIII. 
1873 (Abdicated) 1876 Amurath V. | 
1873 Republic 1876 Abdul Hamid Il. | 
1874 Alfonso XII. | 


1886 Alfonso XIII. 


SWEDEN. DENMARK. | GREECE, 
Charles XIV. Frederick VI. Otho I. 
1844 Oscar I. 1839 Christian VIII. | 1863 George I. 
1859 Charles XV. 1848 Frederick VII. | 
1872 Oscar IT. 1863 Christian IX. | 


Owing to the fact that very few Englishmen, 
whether they be writers or readers of leading 
articles, give any serious attention to foreign 
affairs, have any knowledge of foreign countries, or attempt to 
appreciate the attitude of other Powers, what is called “public 
opinion ” is upon questions of foreign policy of little value, though, 
unfortunately, of considerable influence. At one moment we are 
overcome by the hatred we inspire abroad, and declare that a 
general anti-British coalition is imminent ; at the next moment we 
are so impressed by the affection inspired by the Queen in all with- 
in the wide scope of her influence, that we have the hardihood to 
assuine that some share of it is intended for ourselves. It would 
certainly be unfortunate if the present display of grief abroad were 
to convince us that after all we are a popular nation, than which 
there could be no more dangerous delusion. We should bear 
in mind that the Anglophobe campaign—outside Royal and 
official circles—has hardly been suspended for a day during the 
time of England’s sorrow. The majority of the French papers have 
remained unquotable, as is shown by the fact that the Paris cor- 
respondents have been compelled to quote day after day the Temps, 
which is hardly read in France, and the Journal des Debats, which 
is not read anywhere. The popular French Press—i.e., the news- 
papers which number many French readers—have been more odious 
and offensive than ever. In Berlin we are reminded by The Daily 
News correspondent (who, we are glad to see, has not, so far, been 
compelled to make way for any of Mr. Cadbury’s young men) 
that even on the Kaiser’s birthday England continues to be 
reviled :—“I have greatly to my regret, to register the fact that 


AN UNPLEASANT 
REMINDER. 
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in wide circles hatred of England is not disguised even on this 
ecasion. The leading organ of the anti-Jews, the influence of 
which must not be underrated, plainly says that the Emperor’s 
feelings are not those of his people.” Again, the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of The Times tells us that apart from the very few 
organs he is able to quote, “other papers curse and revile England 
as usual, which is not an exaggerated description of the remarks 
of such Russian journals in this hour of England’s grief.” It is 
unpleasant to recall these facts, but it is folly to ignore them. 


On re-reading the preceding pages we observe an 
omission which may in part be rectified. We 
have purposely avoided any attempt to describe 
the manifestations of sorrow in Great Britain and throughout the 
Empire, as they have been fully recorded from day to day, and are 
present to all our minds. Thesame may be said of the sympathy 
shown by such great friendly nations as Japan, Italy, and 
Hungary. Less prominent, but most noteworthy, have been the 
honours paid to the Queen’s memory in some of the smaller 
European countries. Their action cannot fail to be profoundly 
gratifying to the British people. Denmark would naturally take 
the lead in expressing her sympathy, and The Times Copenhagen 
correspondent, writing the day after the Queen’s death, observes : 
“One could well believe that one of Denmark’s own Royal House 
had passed away ” :— 


SOME. FINAL 
TRIBUTES. 


“ To-day at eleven o’clock the Danish King personally paid a long visit of con- 
dolence to the British Legation. Some hours later the Crown Prince and other 
members of the Royal Family arrived at the Legation. I is not yet determined 
who shall represent Denmark at the funeral. The King desires to be present 
personally, but, having regard to his eighty-three years and the inclement season 
of the year, his doctors will not allow him te make the journey to England. 

« At the opening of the Danish Chambers to-day the President of the Folkething 
said :— 

««« We have by telegraph received news of the death of Queen Victoria.’ All the 
members at this point rose in their places. ‘The news,’ continued the President, 
‘makes the deepest impression throughout the civilized world. This is not the 
place to discuss the marvellous progress of Great Britain during the Victorian 
era. The loss is important to us, because we are connected by strong ties with 
England and her people. We have in our hearts the deepest respect for the late 
Queen of England, who by her personal qualities won her subjects’ devotion, and 
during whose reign England reached her imposing situation in the world. We 
wish long and happy life to the exalted couple who now ascend the Throne, and 
who are so nearly related to our own Royal House. I hope that the benefits which 
during the reign of Queen Victoria were inaugurated may be strengthened under 
the new King.’ 

“ In the Landsthing the President said :—‘I hope we shall all be willing to ex- 
press our sincere and heartfelt sympathy on the occasion of this heavy loss. Great 
Britain has at the same time our best wishes for her new King and Queen.’ In 
this Chamber also all the members rose.” 
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Belgium could, perhaps, hardly be termed a friendly nation, except 
in the strictly diplomatic sense of the term, but nothing could 
have surpassed that nation’s tribute to the Queen. According to 
a telegram from Brussels, on January 23rd, “Some parts of the 
town wear an appearance akin to that of national mourning. No 
greater tribute could be paid to the august lady who has passed 
away than this spontaneous show of feeling from those in whom 
that personal devotion to the Throne has not been cultivated as 
an article of faith. The perception that the world is poorer since 
yesterday has penetrated all classes of thinkers, Royalist or 
Socialist. This is perhaps the most noteworthy feature in con- 
nection with Belgium’s tribute of sorrow, and it proves that, even 
with those who criticize Monarchical institutions, Queen Victoria's 
personality transcended her political station.” The Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies decided to adjourn, after a memorable 
scene, during which “all the members, including the Socialists, 
stood uncovered amid an impressive silence”; while the Press 
pronounced a panegyric on Queen Victoria “such as has never 
before been accorded to any other Sovereign in the history of 
Belgian journalisin.” 


Another nation which received the news of our 
Greeck. catastrophe with the deepest sorrow was Greece, a 
nation with which we have been in the closest 
union and friendship. Directly the melancholy news was received 
at Athens the Royal Family repaired to the British Legation to 
convey their condolences. At the opening of the Chamber of 
Deputies the Prime Minister rose to express the sympathy of 
the Greek people with the English in their sorrow, adding :—“ We 
cannot forget the gratitude we cwe to the great English nation 
for the friendship always shown to us, especially under Queen . 
Victoria’s rule, when England agreed to the annexation of the 
Ionian Islands by Greece, and contributed much to her acquisition 
of Thessaly and part of Epirus. We do not forget that England 
has also helped much towards the deliverance of Crete and the 
placing of that island under a Greek Prince. All this the Greek 
peopie will never forget. We, therefore, in our gratitude, express 
the deepest feelings of sympathy with England in her great sorrow.” 
M. Delyannis, the Leader of the Opposition, and M. Kortalis, a 
Thessalian Deputy, made similar declarations. The House then 
rose as a sign of the national mourning. All the Athens news- 
papers (according to 7'he Times correspondent) expressed the deep 
and sincere regret of the Greek people for the death of Queen 
Victoria, and their gratitude for all. that England has done for 
Greece. 
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THE BED-ROCK OF ARMY REFORM. 


THE question of Army Reform is one that presses for solution. It 
is already becoming the most important political question of the 
day: in fact, its importance can hardly be exaggerated. It was, 
therefore, with high expectations of finding a concise exposition of 
the fallacies underlying the whole of our military system, and a 
clue to guide us in setting the same on a proper basis, that I 
opened Mr. Arnold-Forster’s booklet on The War Office, The Army, 
and The Empire. But in this I have been sorely disappointed ; to 
put it shortly, one cannot help thinking that Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
missed the point, for he has dealt (with one exception only) with 
the outward, and not the true inward, aspects of the case. 

The real question at issue now before the nation is not “ How 
shall we reform the War Office and the Army ?” but “ Are we pre- 
pared to pay the price for National Security, and, if so, what is the 
price?” 

This is the bed-rock of the whole matter. Before this main issue 
all other questions referring to military matters—however vital in 
appearance—even the shortcomings of the War Office, dwindle to 
sub-factors, to be subsequently dealt with when we have once 
answered the pregnant question: “Are we prepared to pay?” If 
we are prepared, well and good. 

If not, let us go staggering along in our musty old coach, tinkering 
here, patching there, dabbing paint on the rusty axles to hide their 
flaws, and puttying up the cracks which are so obvious to the naked 
eye. All the painting and patching in the world will not prevent 
the old coach from shaking to pieces on that rocky bit of road we 
can already see close ahead. 

Once the above main issue has been thoroughly explained to the 
British elector, who, as a rule, is a sensible business man, there 
should be no question as to what his answer will be; it must be an 
emphatic affirmative. But Mr. Arnold-Forster makes no attempt to 
explain the basis of the whole question to his readers. He does not 
even touch upon it. Let us see whether we can put the issue 
clearly. 

A good deal of. what follows is, I am aware, the veriest A B C 
to those who have studied the question. But I am here 
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trying to place the matter before those civilians who have had 
no opportunity, or may Le inclination, to get to the bottom of 
military things, and who are now anxious, in view of our recent 
South African experiences, to become acquainted with the 
principles which should underlie our system of National Defence. 

In order to secure immunity from outside foes and to prosecute 
her business in safety, every nation must be able to hit hard if she 
is attacked, or if it should become necessary that she should attack. 
That is a self-evident proposition. 

A passive defence is not sufficient, for, applying it to our own case, 
if in time of war England herself were seriously attacked, and we 
confined our operations to the defence of our own shores, how could 
we damage the enemy, and what would become of our oversea pos- 
sessions? We must, therefore, besidas having a sufficient Navy, 
[mperial and Colonial, on the seas, have a sufficient Army, not only 
to defend our possessions at home and abroad, but to do, in conjunc- 
tion with our Navy, such damage to the people we are fighting that 
they shall sue for peace and cease from further troubling. 

This definition of the required size of our Army in war may 
be taken as a basis on which to work. As Mr. Arnold-Forster 
most truly states (the exception above referred to), no one has laid 
down, nor can anyone in authority state, the standard according 
to which the strength of our present Army is reckoned. May. we 
hope that Mr. Arnold- Forster will agree with the above definition 
of the size our Army should be ? 

Thanks to our sea-girt position and our command of the seas, we 
can afford to dispense with huge, overgrown and nation-crippling 
Standing Armies such as those of the land-frontiered Continental 
Powers, which in war time can be expanded to millions of meh. 
Such huge armies we do not require. But, looking at the enormous 
area of our Empire, it is patent to the veriest simpleton that we are 
running a terrible risk of the loss of at least a considerable portion 
of our territory or trade, not only in having such a small Army, 
but in that Army not having the required power of expansion 
in time of war. 

Comparisons are, no doubt, odious, but a glance at a few figures 
will be, all the same, somewhat instructive :— ; 


Ar Soldiers per 
Nation. = Population. | War Army. | _ 1,000 ot 
| (sq. miles). . . Population. 
NS ae Pee 204,092 38,517 975 | 4,300,000 112 
Germany ig “th 208,830 52 279, 900 | 3,200,000 61 
Russia ... ae §,644,109 128,932,173 | 3,500,000 27 
British Empire «- | 11,893,682 386,235, 193 | 900, v00* 2 
| 


* Including 230,(00 Colonials and Natives. 
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It may also be news to some readers that during the Napoleonic 
wars (e.7., from 1808-14 inclusive), when the British Empire was 
less than half as big as it is now, and the population of the 
British Isles numbered only eighteen millions (as against forty 
millions now), we had from 318,000 to 363,000 white men* actually 
under arms, besides well over 400,000 men of the Auxiliary 
Forces. Although since that date the area of the British Empire 
has increased by nearly seven million square miles, and the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom has more than doubled, whilst her trade 
is now twelve times as large, our Regular Army at war strength (in- 
cluding Reserve) has actually decreased by over 33,000 men, and 
our Auxiliary Forces by over 50,000. 

And now we have to determine the approximate force that we 
ought to be able to put in the field in war time—a very different 
thing, it must be remembered, from the numbers we should main- 
tain in peace time. 

We of Great Britain have a peculiar advantage over all other 
Powers whatever, and that is that, as long as we hold the seas, we can 
set down on an enemy’s shores, at an unexpected point, a small but 
complete force, which might, given an appropriate time and place, be 
worth fifty times its own strength in men marching by land. No 
other Power can move men so completely or rapidly by sea as we 
can. To take an instance or two. In 1897, when the Six Powers 
determined to occupy Canea (in Crete), each to send an infantry 
battalion thither, Germany with her vast Army was unable, partly 
by her Constitution and partly by her inability to provide imme- 
diate sea-transport, to send a single battalion, and had to content 
herself with a detachment of Marines. Again, on the recent arrival 
(1900) of German troops in China ( Volunteers, for no German soldier 
can be ordered across the seas), their equipment and general 
arrangements were so lamentable that we English bad, on the spot, 
to make good their deficiencies. In 1895, France, although the 
second greatest Naval Power in the world, had to hire English 
transports to take her troops to Madagascar; whilst our recent 
despatch of nearly 200,000 men across 6,000 miles of sea to South 
Africa, and this without any appreciable disturbance to our mer- 
cantile marine, is a feat such as the world has never seen. 

Our strength lies, in fact, in our amphibious nature; and we need 
not therefore fear that we shall have to keep up an Army in any 
sense on the scale of the Cuntinental monsters. But we must have 
a nucleus, or Standing Army, in peace time, which in time of war 
can expand to the required size; for this is the principle of all 


* On the average 544,714 men. 
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Armies. Anarmy should be like an umbrella: small and quiescent 
in fine and peaceable times, it should be capable of immediate ex- 
pansion (and aggression) in rainy weather. This is just what we have 
not got, for when we go to war, instead of the machine growing from 
within and expanding automatically on its own framework, we have 
to hang pieces on the outside in order to give it a semblance of size. 

I purposely avoid going into details of figures, or into the 
thousand and one little arguments which fringe the skirts of all 
important problems such as the present one. Neither am I going 
to propose any definite, hard and fast scheme, as I merely wish 
to lay down the general principles which underlie the question, 
and to try and make them clear to the Man in the Street. But, 
although space forbids details, it is necessary, in order to prove my 
point, to give the broad figures which bear on the case. These 
figures may not be absolutely accurate, but they are substantially 
correct, and if anyone can prove that they are excessive I shall 
be glad. 

Now, in order to make full use of our a:nphibious advantages, we 
must, to start with, have a moderate-sized force ready to send at a 
moment’s notice. How large ought it to be ? 

Judging from the touch-and-go business in Natal at the outbreak 
of War (October, 1899), and from other and Continental considera- 
tions, it ought to be at the very least 12,000 men,* and the ships to 
take it should be ready, too, at a day’s notice. We are under the 
impression that the Aldershot garrison was intended to fulfil this 
exact want, so that little fresh organization would be necessary. 

Next, we should have two more similarly-composed forces capable 
of mobilization inside of a week, by which time the ships to take 
them should also be available. Call these three Divisions, &c., 
40,000 men ; they will suffice for our immediate wants. How many 
more should we require for service abroad in war time ? 

It is not likely we should again have to send 200,000 men to 
South Africa and at the same time be fighting one or more Great 
Powers. But we should undoubtedly in time of peril have 
to strengthen our Indian and other garrisons largely, hold our 
South African possessions strongly, and have, in addition, a Field 
Army available. 

Imagine the Empire at its greatest need—say, Russia and France 
combined against us in Asia and Europe, with other hungry and un- 
friendly Powers waiting to pick a quarrel with us and on any excuse to 
join in the game—to say nothing of a Dutch rebellion in South Africa 


* A complete Division of Infantry, a Cavalry Brigade, and say half a dozen 
extra batteries (including position guns}, with details of R.E., A.S.C., &e. 
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and a possible rising in India. Imagine all this, and then ask your- 
selves whether 350,000 men, putting it at the lowest computation, 
would be too large a force to have available for service abroad. 
This number (of white Regulars, not including Colonial or Native 
troops) would be composed as follows :— 


Foreign Garrisons (including India) asin normal times’... 1£3,000 
Reinforcements for ditto India -— ie aa mee 
“ South Africa... =e ... 20,000 
other Garrisons ... ae ... 30,000 
Three Vivisions for immediate action ... oes cat .. 40,000 
Reinforcements for ditto, Ke... e rer _ ... 60,000 


350,000 


This force, as is evident, allows practically only about one Army 
Corps for European fighting on the Continent. It can hardly, 
therefore, be said to err on the side of aggression, and, most posi- 
tively, there is not a man too much. 

Now for Home Defence, which I have not yet touched. How 
many shall we want? Let me say at once, in round numbers, 
500,000. I shall not, I think, be far out, for the Militia, Yeo- 
manry, and Volunteers amount to about 354,000, and this number 
is insufficient for the defence of the United Kingdom. 

We should, therefore, taking the above as our minimum basis, 
have to provide in our New Model Army :— 

a. Garrisons abroad as usual (slightly increased), 125,000. 

b. Division of 12,000 men at home, always ready. . 

c. A framework on which in war time we could immediately 
graft about 213,000 more men, not only trained, but physically 
sound, soldiers of twenty-one years of age and over. 

d. A Home Defence force of half a million. 

The Home Defence and Foreign Service Armies thus fall naturally 
under separate headings on the lines sketched above; and 
any attempt at fusion of the two would only result in confusion. 
Many of the most important authorities on Army Reform are 
already strongly in favour of a reconstruction of the Army on the 
basis of these two separate Armies. We, therefore, baing led to 
the same conclusion by the contemplation of circumstances, can- 
not do better than follow in their footsteps. 


Total of a, 6, and c ree ace ... 350,000 
is °: ae ae ro a ..- 500,000 


850,000 


Can we provide these 850,000 ? 
Let us see what we have already got. 
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Our normal war strength, excluding Colonials and Natives, is 
about :— 


Regulars ... ee ae i .-- 232,000 
Army Reserve... ee oa - 79,000 
—-— 311,000 
Militia *... ay cos os ... 113,000 
Yeomanry “aye sks eae «» 10,000 
Volunteers oi oe one ... 231,000 
anainee: Mi 
or 665,C00 


We are, therefore, short of troops. Are we going to meet this 
deficit? And, if so, how? 

This is the crux of the whole matter. 

If we are not going to meet it, we may as well leave our national 
jewellery shop open to the first burglar that comes along, and write 
ourselves down a pig-headed or ostrich-like nation, which pays no 
attention either to outside dangers immediately threatening us, to 
the urgent voice of those who are pointing out the dangers, or to 
our recent experiences in South Africa, which simply scream for 
recognition. 

If we are going to meet it, let us brace ourselves and meet the 
question like men. 

We see that we are short of men. Can we provide more under 
the present arrangements ? 

During normal times, as we have seen, we have on paper a Regular 
Peace Army of 232,600 and a Reserve of 79,000 trained men. This 
Reserve is intended to raise the Army from peace to warstrength, #.e., 
to make our war strength 311,000 men. But what was the result 
when we tried it for South Africa? Out of 192,000 Regulars (as 
Mr. Arnold-Forster most appositely shows) that were required for 
South Africa, and for whom the taxpayers had been paying under 
the impression that they were trained soldiers fit for war anywhere, 
92,000 were found unfit to go. “These men,” said the Secretary of 
State—they number 92,000—“ are, of course, in no sense a Field 
Army ; they include a large number of young soldiers, men who have 
nut yet reached the age of twenty, and are therefore not fit to be 
sent out of the country on foreign service.” We had therefore to 
fill the gap by using up the whole of the Reserve, and even then 
the Army was 13,000 short of its proper Peace strength. 

This lamentable condition of affairs is not due to the failings of 
any one Secretary of State, or even to that much-abused institution 
the War Office: It is due, as I hope to show, to the wilful blind- 


* Including Militia Reserve (31,000); really ‘‘another story,” but included 
here for convenience. 
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ness of the British Nation, who refuse to recognize that under the 
old system we cannot obtain the requisite number of men for the 
defence of the Empire. 

Let us look at our Recruiting Returns for the reason of this 
breakdown. 

Here we see that in order to keep up our Army to its normal 
numerical strength we receive between 28,000 and 43,000 
recruits in the year; the number varies greatly according to the 
rise or depression of trade, and to other reasons—but let us call it 
35,000 (1897, a normal year).* Now, the greatest exertions are 
necessary in order to keep up this supply. The Recruiting Staff is 
worked at full pressure to persuade, induce, and rake in sufficient 
youngsters. But if it were to adhere closely to what is laid down 
as the standard for a recruit,t it would not, even if worked off its 
legs, be able to rake in anything like enough. 

To catch your recruit at all, you must catch him young. As it 
is, a large percentage (33 per cent.) of boys are rejected by the 
doctor, and, to keep up the returns, large numbers of “ specials,” 
who do not fulfil the physical conditions required, are passed in, in 
hopes that they will fill out, grow up, and make decent soldiers. 
Some do, but large numbers don’t. 

Besides this, the annual net desertions—it is no use blinking the 
fact—amount to about 2,500; and the total wasteage of men per 
annum amounts to something like 50 per cent. of the Annual Con- 
tingent. Thus it isno exaggeration to say that of the 35,000 recruits 
who should annually arrive, in fit physical condition, to keep our 
Army up to its normal and sufficient strength, we only get about 
half that number of good men; the rest are mere expensive trash.t 

We may therefore say that our present system of obtaining 
recruits by voluntary enlistment has broken down, for we are many 
thousands of physically-fit recruits short, every year, for our present 
very moderate requirements. We shall therefore want more good 
recruits. 

The actual number which we shall require for the Foreign Service 
Army of 350,000. of necessity depends on the scheme adopted 
and on the length of Colour-service require; the longer the 
Colour-service the fewer recruits required, but also, the longer 
it will take to get the Army into working order, and the worse it 
will be for the men on their return to civil life—besides other 


* I am aware that in 1893 and 1899 the figures were 40,000 and 43,000 re- 
spectively ; but these are due to special reasons beyond the scope of this 
p2per. 

+ Eighteen years of age, Sft, 3 in. in height and upwards (according to Corps), 
33 in, chest measurement. 
t¢ See Annual Report of lusp, Gen. Recruiting, 1899. Appendix D. 
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disadvantages which wo need not touch on here. According, 
however, to a scheme which appears to be satisfactory (as I hope 
to be able to demonstrate in another paper), we cught to be 
content with 25,000 more every year, in addition to the good 
20,000 we are now receiving. The figure is not a large one—let us 
even hope it may be too large—but it will suffice for our present 
needs ; let us therefore take it at that, at all events for the purposes 
of this paper. Where are we going to get them ? 

We shall also have to provide 145,000 extra trained men for 
Iilome Defence. 

Where are we going to get them ? 

There appear, at first sight, to be two alternatives, but experience 
would show that there is in reality only one answer. The alterna- 
tives are :— 

1. A large increase of pay, privileges, and comforts. 

2. A modified form of obligatory personal service. 

Without troubling to enter into calculations as to how much, in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, the first alternative would cost, we 
must ask ourselves whether, supposing we offered a rise of pay, &c. 
we should get the men we require? ‘The answer would at first 
sight be: “Certainly, if the rise is big enough.” But would the 
necessary number and the right stamp of men come forward even 
then? We doubt it. What sensible man, looking out for a life- 
profession, would accept one which would pay him at a fair market 
rate for seven, or at the outside twelve,* years—the best years of 
his life—and then drop him like a hot potato to shift for himself, 
having no other trade than that of arms, for which there is no 
opening and for which he is yearly becoming more unfit ? 

Here the reader would probably ask: “ Then how is it we have 
an Army at all?” The answer is simple :— 

Our Army is mainly composed of the casual members, one 
might almost say the flotsam and jetsam, of the population, 
and not of sensible men who have learned or been apprenticed 
to a trade or profession; these form the minority. This is the 
reason why certain “old soldiers” (of twenty-five years of age 
and upwards) are seen on the tramp and in the workhouses— 
much to the detriment of the Army. They had no trade or employ- 
ment when they enlisted; how should they have one now? The 
sensible youth, on the other hand, who has enlisted from love of 
adventure, or perhaps from necessity, finds employment with little 
difficulty on his return to civil life. 

Therefore we must take into account that, in order to get our 
extra numbers by voluntary enlistment, we should not only have 


* It is sincerely to be hoped, judging from South African cripples, that no men 
in the ranks would be allowed to serve up to twenty-one years. 
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to pay them—to compete with the market—at the rate of a pound 
a week or more, but that we should have to provide for them after 
their Colour- and Reserve-service is over; and to find many 
thousand vacancies yearly for unskilled applicants would not be 
easy. Altogether, we fancy the scheme would prove, both finan- 
cially and politico-economically, to be terribly expensive, and in 
the long run disastrous,—because we should not yet the men. 

There remains the other alternative. 

In order to appreciate the situation correctly, we must recognize 
the ground-truth that a nation must pay for its own security ; it 
need not necessarily pay in hard cash—but pay it must in some 
form or other. For the safety of the Empire, we must make some 
sacrifices ; no sacrifices, no security. And, so far, we have made 
no sacrifices, and have consequently no security. We are in the 
position of a person who, whilst anxious to insure himself against 
accidents, refuses to pay the requisite premium. 

At present our Army, as already stated, is drawn from the 
outside, from the froth, the fringe of the nation; so that the 
smoothly- working machinery of our commerce, our industries and 
our possessions is not disturbed by even so much as a momentary 
stoppage by the withdrawal from the population of the few thousand 
recruits who enlist every year. For this inestimable advantage we 
have paid, so far, only a paltry twenty millions* a year—a remark- 
ably cheap price, and a mere fleabite, which involves no sacrifice 
at all. 

If this our system were to stand the test of a great war, we 
should have all we desire, and there would be no more to say. 
But when it comes to the test, and we find that the system has 
broken down, we must clearly make some extra effort or sacrifice 
of some sort to render our house secure and to put our military 
forces on a proper footing. Luckily we are so situated that the 
sacrifice need not be great. 

Taking the Home Defence Army first, for which we want 145,000 
men—not permanently enrolled, but only available for a national 
emergency—we could with the greatest ease, by putting the Militia 
Ballot Act into force, train such a number of men annually for short 
periods that in case of national danger we could without any 
difficulty supply the required number. In fact, as the Irishman 
said, we could force everyone to become a Volunteer-—-or, for choice, 
to join the Militia or Yeomanry: in any case, the Militia, and not 
the Volunteers, should form the backbone. So that, by thoroughly 
organizing, training and equipping this force, and by amalgamating 


* During the Napoleonic years above-mentioned, the annual Military expenditure 
ar.ounted to between twenty-seven and forty-two millions a year, besides subsidies. 
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with it our already existing Auxiliary Forces, we should get a good 
serviceable Army for the defence of our shores. 

Surely there is no disgrace in an able-bodied man being obliged 
toe devote a certain amount of time every year to the profession of 
arms and the defence of his country? Hundreds of thousands do 
it voluntarily ; and we cannot help thinking that when the matter 
comes to be clearly explained to the people—martial-minded 
as they are by instinct, though commercial by profession—a 
minimum of pressure would be required in order to induce them 
to comply. Think, also, of the immense benefit that obligatory 
service confers on a country by training its sons to arms. The 
spirit of discipline, of obedience, order and respect for authority 
and law, inculcated “by military training on so large a number of 
youths at the most impressionable age is,” to quote Captain Mahan, 
“a potent antidote to lawlessness” (and Hooliganism) “and an 
invaluable benefit to society in this age of insubordination and 
anarchy.” “Conscription” has a horrid sound in English ears. 
But our form of Personal Service to the State would have about 
as much resemblance to Universal Conscription as a gilded and 
homely pill would to a serious surgical operation without chloro- 
form. Come, let us take our pill, and get it over. 

The 25,000 extra recruits for Foreign Service present somewhat 
more of a difficulty. We may take it that if our present 35,000 
recruits were of a good stamp we should not require 25,000, but 
only about 10,000, more, and those we might obtain by pecuniary 
inducements. But we must look the facts in the face and insist on 
having our recruits of a decent age and of a sufficiently good physical 
stamp to send abroad. So that here, and here alone, will a small 
sacrifice be required of the people. Every inducement should be 
offered to Militiamen and Volunteers of the Home Defence Army 
to enrol themselves in the Foreign Service Army ; but as there is 
no reason to believe that the required extra numbers would be 
more likely to be obtained by voluntary enlistment in the future 
than in the past, obligatory service would have to be called into 
requisition. 

About 280,000 youths annually attain their twentieth year. 
Surely it is not too much to ask that (say) 20,000 of these—one in 
fourteen—should b3 taken for Foreign Service, and a proportion of 
the remainder trained for short periods for Home Service, only 
to be called out en masse in times of National Emergency ? 
This Foreiga Service contingent would be a mere pin-prick, a 
mere surface-scratch compared with the 230,000 annually taken in 
France out of a population smaller than our own. Surely the 
nation, if it is in earnest about the continuance of its very 
existence, will not shy at a measure to provide these few men ? 
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Half the hideousness of the possibility of obligatory service to 
the average Briton lies in his ignorance of what it would mean 
when applied to England. Omne ignotum pro horrifico ; and if 
it could but be brought home to the ordinary man that the Foreign 
Service to be demanded would affect only those youths entering 
their twentieth year, and of these only one in every fourteen, he 
might then be induced to consider whether, after all, the in- 
finitesimal chance of his being sent abroad in the ranks might not 
be preferable to the certainty of serious loss in time of national 
danger. 

But this is just the question which our public men will not look 
into. At the mere whisper of the word they will hurriedly say :— 
“Oh, no, the country would never stand conscription,” and shud- 
deringly change the conversation. Nowhere have we seen the sub- 
ject threshed out, or even faced. If some politician who has the 
ear of the nation would but study the matter, and tell the public 
the result of his investigation, Personal S2rvice would lose three- 
quarters of its terrors. 

As regards the actual carrying out of the measure, the greatest 
latitude should be allowed. Within broad lines every county should 
be allowed to supply its quota in the way best suited to its idiosyn- 
crasies. God knows that in every village and town there are idle 
youths enough of whom the local authorities would be only too 
glad to get rid; and the idle civilian does not by any means make 
the worst soldier. By turning these lads into soldiers two birds 
would be killed with one stone: for the hard-working population 
would be spared losing any of its members, and the idle youth 
would learn habits of discipline and order which would last him all 
his life, and may be might turn him into a useful member ot 
society. 

(Objection may be taken to this proposal on the grounds that the 
burden should fall equally on all, and not only on special members of 
the community ; but this nay be met by the response that where 
such a comparatively small number of obligatory recruits is 
required, there is no necessity for imposing a personal burden on 
the whole community. If this small obligatury quota should still 
be deemed to press too heavily on the county, many of the men 
required could perhaps be provided by Military Schools on a scale 
of one or more to each county. Here numbers of boys could be’ 
enlisted and trained as soldiers ; at the same time (a most important 
proviso) they should be taught useful trades which would enable 
them to earn their own living after they have left the Army. But 
such Schools could not be depended on to provide the entire 
number required, for in the first place it is very doubtful whether 
another 25,000 voluntary boys could be found every year; and in 
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the second, the Schools would have to be on such an enormous scale 
to turn out that number annually that their cost would be almost 
prohibitive. I might however point out that, if it were found 
possible to provide the whole of the necessary Recruits by means 
of schools even on the enormous scale required, this would come 
cheaper to the country in the long run than having to scraps 
together an equal number of untrained and unorganized men at the 
cost of large bounties and inefficiency in a moment of national 
danger.) 

These are merely indications of the lines on which the 
matter might perhaps be carried out, so as to cause it to fall as 
lightly as possible on the country. There is no necessity for 
further elaboration here, but enough, I hope, has been said to 
show that the burden of obligatory Personal Service would be 
barely perceptible to the huge majority of the people. 


This, then, is the price that we must pay for National Security-- 
itis nota big one. Are we prepared to pay it ? 

Until we have answered the question with a cheerful and em- 
phatic affirmative, we can proceed no further with the reconstruc- 
tion ofthe Army. All this flogging of dead horses, this spanking 
of Secretaries of State, this abuse of this, that, or the other General 
or Head of Department, and these desperate attempts at the reor- 
ganization of odds and ends, are so much labour wasted and thrown 
away, for we are beginning at the wrong end—at the top instead of 
at the bottom. 

GLEICHEN, 
Major, Gren. Gds. 


THE DUTIES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Ir has been very well remarked of late that any attempts to reform 
the British Army—and most people are strongly impressed by 
the necessity of the speedy introduction of some large measure of 
Army Reform—vwill amount to little more than an idle beating of 
the air if we do not start with a very clear conception of the goal 
at which we are aiming and of the duties which the reformed 
Army may be safely expected to perform. In the following 
article it is my intention, without in any way dogmatizing on a 
subject which must infallibly have been studied, and will bo 
studied, by much wiser and more experienced heads than mine, 
to endeavour to throw a little light upon one aspect of the 
question which I believe has hitherto somewhat escaped the 
attention which it deserves. 

We are ali of us anxious to see our country so strong that no 
nation or combination of nations would willingly incur the danger 
of provoking us to war; but this desire to see our country powerful 
for war is qualified in the minds of many well-meaning men by 
an equally strong desire to see her strong enough for purposes of 
defence, but not strong enough to dream of undertaking offensive 
operations against a first-class Power. 

Nothing could be more laudable than this desire; nothing 
could be more repulsive to any right-thinking man than a policy 
inspired by rapacity, directed by men controlling forces equal to 
the task of imposing their will upon the world, and it is a feeling 
of dread lest such a policy should ever be directed by an English 
Ministry which has led so many people in this country, while giving 
all that is asked for the Navy, as a defensive force necessary to our 
existence, to deny the grants necessary to build up an army larger 
than would be required for purposes of purely passive defence. 

The large majority cf the inhabitants of these isles, converted— 
where conversion was required-—by the pregnant sentences in 
which Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Charles Beresford, and other 
writers have pointed out the vital necessity of our maintaining in 
our hands the power to retain unquestioned the command of the 
sea, have given our Army a secondary place in their classification 
of the defensive forces necessary to this country, the minority 
who ventured to differ from them kasing their argument on 
the possibility-that the command of the sea, so vital to our 
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existence, might be suddenly wrested from us for good by the 
discovery of some new engine of naval warfare, or might be 
temporarily snatched from us by the accidental dispersion of our 
fleets. 


With this contingency in view they argue that we must always 
maintain within these islands an army equal to the task of repelling 
any invader, whether he come with the mere intention of raiding 
upon our capital in order to spread panic and confusion through 
the country, in addition to inflicting material loss upon us, or 
whether he come at his leisure, having destroyed the fleet which 
should be our protection. It may, I think, be conceded that we 
have already amply sufficient force within the country to repel 
any invasion of the nature of a mere raid, while if the Navy be 
entirely destroyed and the foe be able to undertake a deliberate 
invasion in force, no army could avert our ruin; for, with the 
control of the sea in the hands of our enemies, Great Britain could 
be starved into submission in a few weeks. Hence it is idle to 
prepare an army to meet an invasion on a colossal scale, for no 
hostile Power having the game in its own hands, owing to having 
deprived us of the command of the sea, would be foolish enough 
to risk loss through attempting a quite unnecessary invasion. 

But there is still another aspect of the subject which cannot be 
altogether overlooked. Is it not possible for a state of things to 
arise in the event, let us suppose, of a conflict between this country 
and the allied Powers of France and Russia, in which our fleets, 
while strong enough to definitely forbid any attempt on the part of 
our enemies to land on our shores, might yet not be equal to the 
task of fully protecting our merchant fleet from the attacks of 
hostile cruisers? The day is fast approaching when these Powers 
will have possession of strongly fortified coaling-stations in most of 
the waters of the world, from all of which it will be possible for swift 
cruisers to issue to prey upon our commerce. If we are able, with- 
out suffering heavily in both personnel and matériel, to drive to 
their ports or to destroy the battle fleets of the foe, it will not be 
a matter of great difficulty to hunt down and capture or sink any 
hostile commerce destroyers which may venture from beneath the 
shelter of the guns of their fortified harbours of refuge, but I think 
that it is hardly possible to suppose that we shall succeed in 
driving the enemy’s battle fleets from the ocean without ourselves 
suffering very heavy loss both in ships and men. It will be said 
that, even so, we shall be better off than our foes, for our resources 
in all that is required to build new ships and provide new crews 
are certainly greater than theirs, and we have many old vessels in 
reserve which would be fully equal to the task of meeting and 
destroying the remains of the hostile squadrons. This is true 
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enough, but there is, I think, a serious danger that such a con- 
tingency as I have in my mind might very possibly find us so 
deficient in well armed and swift cruisers as to be practically 
unable to catch the commerce destroyers of the enemy or to fight 
them successfully should they turn to bay. 

I do not propose to inflict upon my readers statistics of the 
number of fast armoured cruisers built and building in the different 
navies of the world: such statistics can be found in any good naval 
annual or pocket-book ; but it will, 1 think, be admitted that we are 
now, and are apparently likely for some time to be, dangerously 
deficient in vessels of this class when compared with our possible 
antagonists. In protected cruisers, as they are termed, we hold a 
very good place, though many good judges doubt if even in this 
class we have enough fast vessels—by fast I mean vessels with a sea 
speed of eighteen knots and upwards—when we consider the 
enormous demands which will be made upon them. Moreover, 
recent experience has convinced many of us that cruisers with- 
out side armour will be unable to stand for a moment against 
ships the sides of which are protected by 4-inch armour and 
which are provided with an armament of modern quick-firing 
guns. 

There is, moreover, another source of possible danger in the large 
number of submarine boats which are being laid down on the other 
side of the Channel. Our authorities have so far refused to treat 
these vessels seriously, and certainly there is as yet no reason why 
we should expect them to revolutionize naval warfare ; but the 
unexpected often happens, and it is to be hoped that the Admiralty 
will keep a sharp eye upon the progress of submarine navigation, 
and will seek for some method in which the approach of a sub- 
marine vessel can be detected from the deck of a battleship, whether 
under weigh or at anchor. 

In short, there are so many uncertainties surrounding naval war- 
fare of the future, whether immediate or distant, that it would be 
folly for us to shut our eyes to the possibility of there arising what 
I may term an interregnum in the command of the sea, a position, 
for instance, in which we should be strong enough to prevent the 
enemy either from closing the seas to our commerce or from 
endeavouring to land a great army of invasion upon our soil, but 
in which we, on our side, would be unequal to the task of quickly 
bringing to an end the career of hostile commerce destroyers, and 
would have to be content with a more or less defensive attitude, 
from a naval point of view, till the exertions of our shipbuilders 
had provided us with the number of fast cruisers which we needed. 

With our Navy maintained at the same relative strength as that 
at which it now stands, in comparison with the navies of foreign 
Powers, I believe that this is the worst which is likely to happen 
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to us. That is to say, it is possible that we may not be quite 
strong enough to effectually seal up the enemy’s ports or to cope 
at once with the raics of his fast cruisers, though at all times strong 
enough to keep our shores inviolate and ourgranaries supplied with 
corn. 

Such a state of things might conceivably last for many months ; 
have we yet considered sufficiently the many terrible dangers to 
which we should be then exposed? Tl.ough we might have been 
everywhere victorious in our engagements with the enemy, yet even 
a temporary interference with our trade of the nature which I have 
just sketched out could not fail to cause greater distress in this 
country than a complete paralysis of their commerce would cause 
our foes. We must remember that the greater part, in some cases 
all, the raw material of our manufactures has to be imported over- 
sea, and, were our trade temporarily interrupted, the first result 
would be an entire stoppage in the importation of these raw 
materials. It must not be forgotten that five-sixths of our imports 
are conveyed to our ports in vessels with a sea speed of under 
twelve knots; if occasional hostile cruisers were permitted to raid 
our trade routes, and if our fleets, weakened by their successful 
encounters with the squadrons of our enemies, were unable to 
prevent these cruisers either from sending their prizes into port or 
from sinking them and placing their crews ashore, it would not be 
long before the rates of insurance against vessels and their cargoes 
would become practically prohibitive in the case of all slow 
steamers—of all steamers, in fact, which could not be relied upon to 
steam at a speed of fifteen knots and upwards. As for the faster 
vessels now in the Mercantile Marine, these would be required to 
carry the corn and the cattle needed for the food of our population ; 
there would be few or none left to bring us wool, or cotton, or any 
of the raw materials we should require to keep our factories at 
work. And our export trade would suffer equally with our import 
trade; the rise in rates of insurance would effectually prevent 
cargoes of manufactured goods carried in British vessels from being 
able to hold their own in the face of the competition, already fierce, 
of Germany, of America, and even of Japan. 

Hence, either from one cause or the other, the majority of our 
large manufacturing establishments not employed in the manu- 
facture of war material would be compelled to shut down, thus 
leaving the dense industrial population of our northern towns 
without money at the very time when the necessaries of life, such 
as bread and meat, would have very seriously appreciated in value. 
There would, in the case which I am considering, be no real danger 
of starvation; both corn and cattle would reach these shores in 
sufficient numbers to feed our population, but prices would un- 


doubtedly advance enormously, and the most dire distress would 
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inevitably be the result. An agitation would certainly be started 
to bring the war to an end; there would be riots and serious dis- 
turbances, and it is even possible that matters might come to such 
a pass that the Government of the day, though our arms had been 
everywhere victorious at sea, might find themselves compelled to 
approach our foes with overtures for peace. In such a situation, 
what sort of terms should we be likely to receive ? 

There are two ways by which such an unpleasant experience 
may be averted. The first is to make our Navy so overwhelmingly 
strong, so immeasurably superior to any possible combination of 
force which may be brought against us-—and for this purpose it 
will be sufficient if we take the fleets of the two next strongest 
naval Powers asa standard of comparison—that it will be absolutely 
out of the question for the commerce destroyers of the enemy to. 
make more than the feeblest of demonstrations against our trade. 
To do this, however, in view of the gigantic efforts being made by 
the Great Powers of the Continent to increase their fleets, will cost 
enormous sums, and will entail very heavy sacrifices upon the people 
of this country. At the present moment, for instance, though 
superior ev bloc to the combined fleets of France and Russia, yet 
we are not so superior that a series of hotly-contested but success- 
ful engagements might not leave us practically unable to clear the 
seas of their commerce destroyers. To obtain a superiority suffi- 
cient to enable us to have a safe margin of available strength, after 
fighting several desperate battles at sea, would entail very heavy 
expenditure, even supposing that the French and Russians make 
no further etforts to increase the strength of their navies; should 
they, however, follow their openly-expressed intention of consider- 
ably increasing their fleets, the cost of keeping this margin of 
superiority in the future will become almost prohibitive ; in fact, 
if our rivals persevere, a time will inevitably arrive when it will 
become prohibitive. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that by the power of our 
fleet alone we can never hope to bring great nations like France 
and Russia to sue fur peace. Even were we so strong as to render 
it absolutely impossible for any vessel flying their colours to show 
herself upon the open sea, it is doubtful if we should succeed in 
inflicting greater loss upon them than the mere fact of the con- 
tinuance of hostilities, even with our merchant vessels free to cross 
the seas undisturbed, would inflict upon us. The enemy might 
not be able to interfere with our trade, but we should not be able 
to put a stop to theirs, for both these nations have large land 
frontiers, and neutral ships trading to neutral ports could not be 
interf :red with so long as they did not carry contraband of war. 
Some people will say that it will be an easy matter for us to 
seize the colonies of France: while not admitting that it would in 
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all cases be an easy matter, it would certainly be quite possible, 
but would that advance matters in any way? I think not. 

Nothing, in fact, would, in my opinion, serve to compel a nation 
like France to sue for peace but the presence of an armed invader 
in her capital. 

If I may now leave the line of argument which I have been 
following and approach the subject from another starting-point, it 
will, I think, be found that we shall reach very much the same 
conclusion—namely, that while a superior fleet, sufficient to ensure 
to us the command of the seas, can guard Great Britain from a 
successful attack, it cannot be relied upon to ensure peace. All 
the great nations of the Continent have had an experience of war, 
within the memory of the present generation, which has most 
providentially been withheld from the inhabitants of these isles. 
They, the nations of Europe, have either seen their country laid 
waste by the victorious armies of an invader and have learnt to 
the full the meaning of the expression “the horrors of war,” or 
they have themselves marched in triumph across the territories of 
their foe, leaving a broad wake of devastation in their rear. They 
have, in short, learnt in the most terrible school of all what war 
really is,and have decided, as there can be no doubt that they have 
decided, that in future war shall not be permitted to break out 
upon the Continent of Europe. No disturbers of the peace are to 
be permitted to endanger the security of Continental nations ; the 
armed populations of modern Europe have banished war. 

But Great Britain is no party to this compact. Her military 
force is, in the eyes of Continental opinion, not to be seriously con- 
sidered, as weighed in the balance with the myriads whom they 
can call to arms, and, as to her naval power, there are many who 
profess the dangerous belief that the might of our Navy bas been 
exaggerated, and that, with a little enterprise, and at the cost of a 
certain amount of expenditure, it will be possible for more than 
one Power to seriously contest our claim to the sovereignty of the 
seas. 

In my opinion this is a delusion, but it is a delusion which has 
many dangers, both for us and for those who are deceived by it. 

These see in Great Britain an Empire wealthy beyond expres- 
sion, but so dependent for her existence upon being able to maintain 
free communication with the outside world that the mere crippling 
of her fleet, without imperilling the life of a single soldier upon 
her soil, could not fail to bring her to her knees. And, in that case, 
what spoil could not be obtained? And the risk? After all, it is 
trifling in comparison with the colossal reward which would follow 
success. For, were the attempt to fail, it would be impossible 
for Great Britain to retaliate. Without an army she could do 

nothing more than welcome peace whenever her assailant was 
54* 
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exhausted. She would be powerless to strike him back. But ifa 
failure against the naval power of England implied the possibility 
that the assailant might have to fight for his life upon his own 
soil, he would be doubly chary of making such an experiment. 

Being enabled, by our successful assertion of our title to command 
the seas, to convey our military forces at our leisure to any point 
or points which we might desire, the difficulty of meeting our attack 
would be enormously increased, and it would be next to impossible 
for the enemy to be prepared to resist at every point the first attempt 
at landing, on the success of which so much would depend. 

My meaning, when I spoke of two methods by which we may 
avert the unpleasant experience of finding ourselves equal to the 
task of preventing invasion or starvation by the strength of our 
Navy and yet of not being equal to the task of compelling our foes 
to sue for peace, will now have become clear to my readers. 
Unless we decide to make our Navy so immeasurably superior in 
every respect to the combined fleets of the two next strongest 
naval Powers in the world that it would be absolute insanity on 
the part of any conceivable alliance to venture to attack us, we 
must so organize our land forces that in time of war they shall be 
capable of attacking, with some prospect of success, the great 
conscript armies of the Continent on their own territory. We 
must make it clear to our possible adversaries that, if attacked, we 
shall not only be able to hold our own upon the seas, but to 
seriously threaten a heavy blow at a vital part. 

The mere possibility of such an attempt, the mere chance that the 
armies of Britain might in the future, as in the past, be. victorious 
upon Continental soil, would more effectually secure us against the 
risks of war than the possession of a superior fleet, unless that 
superiority be so overwhelming as to preclude the possibility of a 
successful challenge to our empire of the seas. 

It becomes, then, in the end, a question of comparative cost. 
Will it cost us more to attain this position of overwhelming naval 
superiority, or to content ourselves with a navy of the same 
relative superiority as our Navy of the present day, supplemented 
by a military organization capable of assuming the offensive 
against any of the European arinies ? 

I can imagine that anyone who will have read so far will 
exclaim that it is absurd to suppose that England can at the same 
time maintain a superior fleet and an army equal to the great 
conscript armies of Continental Europe. This I admit, in a sense. 
It is out of the question for us to construct a military organization 
which will enable us to put two and a half million men in the 
field, but it is not impossible for us to prepare an army which 
shall be equal to the task of encountering, with every prospect of 
success, these two and a half million men. I very much fear that 
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I stand alone, or almost alone, in my opinion upon this point. 
We have grown too much into the habit of counting heads; we 
have not reflected upon the fact that every improvement in 
weapons puts a premium upon skill as opposed to mere numbers, 
or, rather, I should say, upon skill and mobility, for, with immense 
numbers, mobility is impossible. There is a limit—and not a 
large one—to the number of troops which can be successfully 
controlled by any one man; personally, I should lace that limit 
at rather less than two hundred thousand men, and I believe that 
there are very few living soldiers who could control one army so 
strong. But France, for instance, could easily place in the field 
three armies of two hundred thousand men. That is true, but 
that is no reason why a thoroughly trained and mobile force, equal 
in strength to the weakest of these armies, should not successfully 
encounter all three. My contention is that in the seven or eight 
years for which we keep our soldier with the Colours we ought to 
be able, if we go about it in the right way, to make him more 
formidable an antagonist than three or four soldiers of two or 
three years’ service trained on the Continental model. I firmly 
believe that against an army such as Britain ought to be able to 
put into the field, the very numbers of a Continental army would 
lead to its destruction. Space will not allow me to labour this 
point ; I will merely content myself with saying that the recent 
adoption of smokeless powder and of weapons capable of an 
immense rapidity of fire favour small armies as compared with 
large, and that our Generals will derive still further advantages 
from not having to arrange for the feeding, the transportation, and 
the supplying with ammunition, so quickly expended and so 
heavy to carry, of enormous and unwieldy hosts. 

In conclusion, then, I would put forward the theory that the 
British Navy wust always be strong enough to protect us against 
invasion, and to ensure our food supply being brought uninter- 
rupted]y to our shores across the ocean ; and that the British Army 
inust be so organized as to feed our foreign garrisons in time of 
peace, while keeping always a small force available for little wars 
in instant readiness for service, and must be further capable of ex- 
pansion in war into a well-trained force of some 500,000 men. We 
must remember that while the fact that the Continental Powers 
are compelled, by the possession of land frontiers, to organize 
their military forces with a view to almost instantaneous mobiliza- 
tion in time of need, we, thanks to the sea surrounding us and to 
the fleet which guards our shores, will be able to rely upon being 
given several months in which to bring our armies up to the highest 
point of pertection. It will not be possible for us to dream of 
foreign invasion till.our fleets have masked or destroyed the battle 
fleets of our enemy; the interval thus assured us ought to be of 
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great value in enabling us to prepare a_terrific counterstroke when 
the time is at last ripe. 

It may, I think, be safely calculated that the needs of our 
foreign garrisons, including the army in India and in South 
Africa—where an army will have to be retained for many a long 
day—will, in future, compel us to maintain at home a force of 
about 120,000 men, at a low estimate. To this must be added a 
first-class reserve of some 70,000 or 80,000 men, and asecond-class 
reserve of about 200,000 men, to be obtained by retaining a hold 
upon the services of all men who leave the Colours or the first- 
class reserve with twelve years’ service, till they shall have attained 
the age of forty-five or shall have become medically unfit. To the 
numbers thus obtained must be added a Militia of some 130,000 
men (with, I trust, a considerable reserve of men who have 
served their six years in the first line of the Militia), the Yeomanry, 
and the Volunteers. 

From these forces, trained during peace in a rational and scientific 
manner, it ought not to be difficult to form an army of 200,000 
men, with a torce of equal strength to guard our communications 
fully equal to a far superior force, numerically, of short-service 
conscripts. 

And in this calculation I have omitted all references to our 
Colonies. Who can doubt that thousands of the finest troops 
which the world has ever seen would not fly to arms at the first 
hint that the Mother Country was engaged in a life and death 
struggle for her existence? As the superiority of our fleets 
asserted itself, it would become possible to transport large forces of 
these splendid troops to England, and when the time came for a 
return blow at our enemy, it ought to be possible for us to place 
in the field an army, small perhaps in numbers, as judged by 
Continental standards, but far superior in effectiveness for war to 
any army which the world has ever seen. 

Finally, I will add that the above theories are admittedly somewhat 
vague, somewhat crude, and possibly somewhat visionary. But the 
purpose with which I have written this article will be fulfilled if I 
can succeed in turning the thoughts of those responsible for the 
control of the destinies of the Empire and the armed forces of the 
country to some consideration of the possibilities that in the future 
the Army of Great Britain may step in when the Navy has done 
its work and complete the victory for which the latter has prepared 
the way. Had we an army such as I have here sketched out, the 
chances of our being attacked would be infinitely reduced. For 
that reason alone the experiment would be worth trying. Reliance 
on passive defence, our present policy, wlll neither avert war nor 
ensure an honourable peace. 


W. E. Carnes. 


A PLEA FOR REINFORCEMENTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


For the past ten years the British nation has been growing more 
and more uneasy as to the conduct of its public affairs. On four 
separate occasions it has seen itself within measurable distance 
of a great war—in 1893 with France, over Siam ; in 1895 with the 
United States, over Venezuela; in 1896 with Germany, over the 
telegram to President Kruger; in early 1898 with Russia, over 
the seizure of Port Arthur; and in the autumn of the same year 
with Russia and France combined, over Fashoda. Finally, in 
October of 1899, war did actually come, but with two States whose 
total white population certainly did not exceed that of Leeds. 
Yet when this “ inevitable” conflict—for so our Ministers have 
christened it and so the judgment of posterity will regard it, 
whatever its issue—was upon us, to the surprise and humiliation 
of the nation, the British Army, which, as we have seen, had been 
living on the brink of war for at least six years previously, was 
found unprepared. And, notwithstanding the painful results which 
followed, it has again been found unprepared in January, 1901. 
The war has already passed through three stages. The first stage 
was one of continued defeat, which shook the Empire to its very 
foundations. The second stage followed upon the entry into 
line of strong British reinforcements, and was marked by the 
invasion of the Boer territories, the seizure of their capitals, the 
severance of their communications with the outside world, and 
the capture of two considerable Boer forces. But with this stage 
the strength of the British Army was exhausted. So many men 
were required to hold the lines of communication and to garrison 
the chief towns in the occupied territory, that though one half of 
the Transvaal had not even been visited by our troops, much less 
conquered by them, the aggressive war came to a standstill. A 
third stage followed, in which the British troops were virtually 
reduced to the defensive, and the Boers in turn assumed the 
offensive, attacking isolated posts with great effect, and invading 
Cape Colony. How long this stage may last it is impossible 
say. There can only be two means of ending it—the first, interven- 
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tion by some foreign Power; the second, the despatch on our part of 
strong reinforcements, all mounted. 

As for intervention, let it. be clearly understood that, whatever 
the silence of the Press and Government, the risk of it has by no 
means passed, It is tolerably certain that no foreign Government 
wishes to intervene, just as it is tolerably certain that, in 1898, 
the United States Administration was really anxious to avoid 
having to act against Spain in Cuba. But the longer the war 
drags on the more likely are two considerations to force them- 
selves upon Continental statesmen—first, that England, if too 
weak to conquer the Boers, is not really to be feared as an enemy ; 
second, that the continued interference with trade in South 
Africa, due to the prevalence of a state of war, is intolerable. A 
great danger is that public sympathy on the Continent is with the 
Boers, and that the peoples who hate and envy England for her 
prosperity and her immense Colonial Empire, would welcome 
action against her, even though it could be shown that disaster to 
her would be an ultimate evil to themselves. We have to reckon 
not only with the cool calculations of statesmen, but also with the 
passionate animosity of peoples—an even more menacing factor. 

Thus intervention must be always on the horizon, so loug as our 
arms do not make serious progress. It is this fact which helps to 
encourage the Boers to protract their resistance, and which renders. 
nugatory our attempts to coax them into surrender. When men 
are in earnest, the only way to overcome their earnestness is to 
break down their will by inflicting suffering upon them. The 
infliction of suffering upon the enemy is the leit-motif of war. 
The hostile forces in the field must be killed, wounded or 
captured, and, if necessary, such pressure brought to bear upon the 
civilian population as will convince all of the futility of prolonging 
the conflict. It was thus that the North overbore the resistance 
of the South in 1861-5. Overwhelming armies were brought to 
bear upon the Southern armies, and simultaneously the Southern 
territory was relentlessly devastated by Sherman and Sheridan. 
The will of the Southern people was broken, but it was a slow 
process, because to conquer a determined race is always difficult. 

From intervention we must turn to the alternative—reinforce- 
ment, Itisa singular fact that though the great writers upon 
war have pointed out the necessity of “flooding the enemy’s 
country with troops”—to use Von der Goltz’s phrase—under 
precisely the conditions which have obtained in South Africa, this. 
necessity has not “struck” our British Government. Reinforce- 
ments are needed for two reasons, while an army is in the field. 
First of all, the gaps caused by losses in action and by sickness 
must be filled, if the efficiency of the original units is to be main- 
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tained. Secondly, as the territory occupied grows larger and 
larger with the advance of the troops, more and more brigades. 
and divisions must be despatched to replace the large detachinents 
absorbed by the need of holding the lines of communication. In our 
case, not only did the Government make the mistake of entering the- 
field with inadequate forees—whereas the whole essence of success in 
modern war is the employment of the maximum of energy at the 
outset—but in the first period of crisis, from December to February 
last winter, it failed to realize what the future would require of it. Be- 
it remembered that then men were talking of the possibility of the 
war lasting two years, or even more, so that what has happened 
cannot be described as something unforeseen and unexpected. 

Instead of filling the depleted ranks with drafts, the military 
authorities at home, from June for three .-months onwards, 
were content with the despatch to South Africa of only a few 
handfuls of men. The extent to which the etfective combatant 
strength of the army had fallen in July, is realized only by military 
students. The average company of infantry numbers 60 to 70 
instead of 116 men; the C.I.V. battalion, which left London over a 
thousand strong, had only 450 effectives after Diamond Hill; and 
cavalry regiments have dwindled till three squadrons scarcely 
muster more troopers than one squadron at the outset. There 
is nothing novel or surprising in this. The Prussian Guard Corps 
in 1870, composed of picked men, dwindled from 30,000, at which 
strength it crossed the frontier, to 9,000 men when it arrived before 
Paris, and in the meantime it had lost less than 9,000 men in 
battle. “Attacking armies,” says Von der Goltz, “melt away like 
snow in winter,” and ho instances Napoleon’s Grand Army, which 
crossed the Niemen in 1812 with 442,000 men, and reached Moscow 
with only 95,000; the French Army in Spain in 1810, which 
crossed the Pyrenees 400,000 strong, yet could only bring 45,000 
to bear on the lines of Torres Vedras; Diebitsch’s Russian Army, 
which entered the Balkan Peninsula 160,000 strong and could only 
place 20,000 men in line at Adrianople ; and the Russian Army of 
1877, which, taking the field with 460,000 men, reached Constan- 
tinople with less than 100,000. All these instances were there to 
give a good idea of what the wastage is in war. 

An official return shows that the forces despatched to or raised 
in South Africa, up to December Ist, were as follows :— 


Regulars, up to July ... me ... 173,000 
Yeomanry eas sits fas ——— | 
Volunteers ile i cae ... 10,787 
Militia ... a a on .. 20636 
Colonials " 40,000 


Add drafts for Regulars and Militia, 
July—November ... as .. 12,500 
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showing a total of about 267,000 men. But from this total, to find 
the etfective force, we have to deduct 10,800 killed and died of 
disease; 13,800 wounded; 12,000 sick in hospital in South 
Africa ; 35,000 sick and wounded sent home, of whom, however, 
many have rejoined the Colours; and about 10,000 unwounded 
men who have returned. The total of deductions is thus about 
60,000 men. From the 186,000 left with the Colours, further large 
deductions have to be made for troops employed on the 4,000 
miles-long lines of communication, who numbered 90,000 or more 
even before the invasion of Cape Colony: garrisons at important 
points, such as Johannesburg and Pretoria; technical troops; Army 
Service Corps and so forth; till the actual total of available com- 
batants dwindles to somewhere about 40,000. 

Even this total is, however, an over-estimate. The official return 
merely guesses at the strength of the Colonials, Yeomanry and 
Volunteers. No drafts of any kind have reached the Yeomanry 
since their appearance in the field; they have been continually 
employed in hard campaigning and are known to have dwindled 
rapidly. Companies which sailed from England 116 strong now 
number only 30 or 40 men. We have, of course, only isolated 
instances from which to generalize, but it is doubtful if this force. 
calculated in the ofticial return at 8,000 effectives on November 
30th, had then more than 5,000 effectives. Again, no allowance is 
made for the disbandment of Colonial troops in South Africa, 
yet it is known that many thousands obtained their discharge. 
Further deductions for such items would bring the effective fighting 
force at Lord Kitchener’s disposal to not inuch over 20,000 men. 
Now it is certain that the Boers still have from 15,000 to 25,000 
men in the field, counting the gentry who have taken the oath of 
neutrality and who have not come into the British camps of refuge. 
Thus it will be seen that it is a matter of difficulty for Lord 
Kitchener to resume a vigorous offensive. The embarrassment and 
danger caused by the invasion of Cape Colony have further 
weakened his hand and compelled him to send strong forces to the 
south, so that to-day he is unable to protect the immensely 
valuable mining property on the Rand, as was shown by the 
successful Boer attack on the Klokfontein mine, and unable to 
keep a tight hold upon De Wet. Indeed, the situation in South 
Africa seems to be altogether misjudged by the public. Off the 
lines of railway—and these are held by no means securely—small 
British posts are dotted up and down a country which, with the 
disturbed area in Bechuanaland and Cape Colony, is twice as large 
as France. These posts live in a perpetual state of mild siege ; 
Schweizer Reneke bids fair to emulate Troy in the duration of its 
beleaguerment, and there are dozens of other places in the same 
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case, of which one hears nothing in censored telegrams, but which 
are known from private letters to be in the same plight. Christiana 
and Vryburg might be mentioned as examples. Now and then 
a relief force, with a convoy, fights its way in tbrough the cordon of 
Boer snipers, and in this dreary, dangerous work much of the small 
total of men available for operations is perpetually occupied. The 
abandonment of many of these isolated posts has now been ordered 
for military reasons, but though this measure is judicious, it must 
have a bad moral effect. 

Nor is the energy of the troops what it was at the outset of 
the war. Many of the best and bravest men have fallen in battle. 
The loss of such men inevitably lowers the moral of the unit, 
though, of course, this is a factor which affects both sides. Then 
the constant hardships and short rations, the weeks of forced 
marches and bivouacs on the earth, must depress men accustomed 
to a barrack life, and reduce their vitality. Especially do infantry 
fe-l such privations. “It is the foot soldier,” says Driver Erskine 
Childers, of the C.I.V. Battery, in his wholly admirable Jn the 
K.inks of the CI.V., “who is the measure of all things out here. 
In the field he is always at the extreme strain, and any defect of 
organization tells acutely and directly upon him.” Poor, gallant 
soul, marching cheerfully through that brown interminable 
country, with discomfort ever present and death looming on the 
horizon! And, to accentuate his hardships, the British Post Office 
charges the most exorbitant rates for the postage to the front 
of the little delicacies which might vary his miserable meal and 
of the warm clothing which might replace his tattered rags. 
Only the other week I heard of a sentry who had to do duty in a 
blankes, which was about all he had left. Our Revenue may 
profit, but our expenditure is swollen by the cost of providing for 
those who go sick under these privations, and by all the expenses 
incidental to the sending out of fresh soldiers to take their place. 
At the same time, the expensiveness of communication inc eases 
the fes!ing of hom2-sickness in the army, and further contributes 
to the depression. 

In all this, again, there is nothing new, nothing unexpected. 
Von der Goltz, in his Nation in Arms, has put the case from his 
own experience in the War of 1870 :— 


‘An army which has fought in a wliole series of battles has lost the bravest of 
its officers and men. Death always gathers the fairest flowers ; the men foremost 
in the line of battle are the first to be hit. Disease, too, takes of the best a great 
number, for he who is unsparing of himself, who is always ready to march and to 
face fatigue and danger, will be sooner used up, will exceed the limit of his 
strength ewlier than the man who keeps to the rear and shows a disposition to 
spare himself. Thus, little by little, troops lose their inmost value in the course 
of a wearisome war. . . . Fatigue and privation of all kinds, exhausting 
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marches, nights spent in the bivouac upon the wet earth, all this men will 
willingly endure for some time, but not for entire months. . . . Theman who 
knows nothing of war closes his eyes to these facts. His imagination pictures 
‘veterans’ dashing from one field of battle to another under the impulse of an 
ever-increasing courage. . . . Yet it is impossible always to preserve, without 
the sl ghtest failure, the same heroic devotion in all cireumstances when danger is 
ever present, when one wearily drags his feet along the muddy road, when one’s 
bed is the sopping ground. Yes, dust and nfud are sadly detrimental to 
enthusiasm. The ideal and the reality are two things widely sunderedin war. .. . 
The desire for alventure is speedily satisfied. . . . Men begin to have, in 
spite of themselves, the secret wish to return home without harm, with the glory 
they have acquired.” 


The existence of this feeling in our army to-day will be denied 
by no correspondent and no General. Officers and men alike are 
“fed-up,” to use the expressive camp phrase. But other causes 
than those enumerated have contributed to their depression in this 
instance. They have seen too often the prisoners captured liberated 
with passes on taking the oath of neutrality. Again and again 
they have had to fight the same men. Only a few weeks ago a 
Boer was killed in action who had nine passes upon him. They 
have seen such treachery treated with a leniency which is as cruel to 
them as it is in the long run unkind to the enemy. When they 
have retaliated, they have been savagely attacked in certain British 
journals, which never weary of assailing the British General and the 
British soldier. 

It has been fairly obvious that for the last two months Lord 
Kitchener has been in need of strong reinforcements. Whether or 
not he asked for 40,000 men, as has been reported, is immaterial. 
But his appeal to the Australian Colonies to send back the in- 
valided troops as soon as possible to the front, and his promise that 
any able-bodied men landing in South Africa should find employ- 
ment, are sufficiently significant. Strong reinforcements would 
have largely replaced the worn-out troops in the field, who, after 
all, have earned the right to some consideration on our part. The 
despatch of 40,000 men, even by instalments, would have had a 
two-fold effect. It would have cheered the army by giving it 
some prospect of bringing to an early conclusion a campaign which 
all in South Africa know cannot be closed with the forces on the 
spot. It would have depressed the enemy in corresponding de- 
gree, because it would have been proof of our determination to 
spare no sacrifice. As itis, the Boer believes that we have shot our 
bolt, and made our great effort without success. Yet, even now, 
it does not seem that the situation is fully understood. It is true 
that a brigade of cavalry is being dribbled out, with a handful of 
mounted infantry; that 5,000 more Yeomanry are being raised 
with 5,000 infantry Volunteers; that the new police are being 
heavily augmented, and that Australia is also sending 2,300 
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mounted men, but then, of the Australians, a large number will 
merely replace contingents already on the spot, which are to be 
given the right of going home. As for the Volunteer infantry, 
surely what we need first and foremost in South Africa is mounted 
men. We already have somewhere about 120,000 infantry on the 
spot. 

On the other hand, the forces in South Africa were considerably 
weakened during September, October and November. Not only 
was the weakening dangerous from the military standpoint, which 
was evidently misjudged by someone, but the way in which it was 
effected was also injurious to the moral of those who were not 
allowed to return. The selection of the CLV. annoyed the 
Yeomanry and Volunteers at the front ; while all the special forces 
raised for the war had good reason to complain when they saw 
Regulars, such as the Household Cavalry and the A Horse Artillery, 
going home. Nor was their dissatisfaction diminished when they 
heard it repeated in England that the war was over. From their 
own personal experience, they knew that this was not the case; 
but, if it was the case, why were they kept there who had only 
volunteered to save the Empire in an hour of crisis? Moreover, 
was it not something verging upon a breach of faith that the War 
Office, which granted discharges to Canadians and Australians, 
kept them at the front? Probably this kind of feeling would never 
have arisen had not troops been sent home and had not foolish 
speeches been made for political purposes. But that it does exist 
it would be futile to deny, nor is it just to censure men for showing 
it. After all, as Von der Goltz has said, soldiers are human 
beings, not ideal creatures. 

So much for the need of reinforcements at the front. We have 
now to ask why they have not been sent earlier? The war has come 
to a standstill on our part, while the enemy have enormously ex- 
tended the area of operations, and any moment we may hear the 
most serious news from Cape Colony. But the actual truth is that 
the reinforcements were not there to send. Why was this, thirteen 
months after the week of defeats; a year after the disaster of Spion 
Kop ? 

It was not for want of warning. Since November, 1899, almost 
every organ of the Press has urged upon the Government the need 
of preparing strong reinforcements for South Africa. Pre-eminent 
in this were The Times, Morning Post, and Daily Mail. Even after 
the successes of Paardeberg and Pieter’s Hill this need was con- 
tinuously emphasized. I find, on looking through the files of the 
newspapers, that the organization of a force of at least 50,000 effi- 
cients over and above the troops at the front or under orders for the 
front, was urged, not on one occasion but on many occasions. These 
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warnings continued up to June, and especial stress was laid on the 
importance of sending mounted men out in great strength, and of 
keeping up the supply of remounts. Much later, at the date of the 
Worcester Congress, the advisab‘lity of being prepared f-r trouble 
in Cape Col.ny was reiterated, and more than one journal expressed 
disquietude at the fact that numbers of men were being brought 
home and that no substantial reinforce:vents were going out. 

Nor was it only in the Press that these things were said. Lord 
Rosebery, in the House of Lords, appealed to the Government in 
the strongest and most emphatic terms for measures adequate to 
the situation, on February 15th of last year. He said :— 

“You are going to send ont 50,000 men to South Africa. South Africa is a 
ravenous maw that demands many victims. . . . When you are sending out 
50,000 men you cannot but recollect that you have been sending out men by 
tens of thousands ever since this war began, and if these 50,000 men are exhausted, 
and you want 5U.000 more, what then? What then? . . . The scheme has 
alreaily been proved to be too late in the day. Later on you will be compelled to 


produce another scheme of a much larger, of a much bolder character. . . . I 
want timely measures. . . . This isa matter of life and death.” 


Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the Government, had only this reply 
to make—a reply which the inexorable logic of facts has shown to 
have been founded upon wiltul blindness to the danger threa eving 
us and the requirements of a great campaign :— 

“With regard to the general scope of our proposals, [ regret that some of your 
lordships seem to think that they are not sufficiently large for the oceasion, To 
me it seems, using the materials which we have ready te hand, that thev are pro- 
posals which should enable us to continue to send adequate reinforcements to the 


theatre o! war, and also to place our home army in a state of efficiency for the 
defence of these islands,” 


It is deplorable to reflect that a Minister who showed such monu- 
menial want of foresight should have been appointed to an office 
where, above all other qualities, foresight is needed. 

Though it was known to our authorities that no less than 80,000 
men—Yeomanry, Volunteers, Militia, and Colonials—were serving 
at the front under special conditions, no steps whatever were taken 
to raise a large Regular force to take their place. The very worst 
and most expeusive methods were employed in assembling a few 
regiments of Reservists, for service only within the British Isles, 
during the space of one year from their enrolment. An extrava- 
gant bounty was paid by the very office which is usually penurious 
to excess in dealing with the soldiers, in procuring a force which 
did not become efficient till it was disbanded. Expert criticism 
was unanimously uvfavourable to the scheme. What we needed 
was an efficient and adequate force available for foreign service, 
not a fresh addition to the half-organized and ill-officered legions 
which already exist to meet an invader on our own soil. And 
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while practically nothing was being done to prepare fresh divisions 
for the field, our Indian garrison—in spite of promises that it 
should be brought up to strength—was allowed to remain in a 
dangerously depleted condition. Our Reserves, Army and Militia, 
were exhausted, and some tens of thousands of immature lads, 
altogether unfit to take the field, constituted the Regular Army at 
home. 

Even what material existed was not given a thorough training 
under the best officers. After months of exercise the troops at 
Aldershot were inspected by Lord Wolseley and pronounced alto- 
gether unfit for serious work. Inthe words of The 7'imes military 
correspondent : “It seemed as if the lessons, so dearly paid for by 
us in South Africa, had made no impression.” Such were some of 
the first consequences of entrusting the organization of victory to 
a respectable peer, who neither knew, nor pretended to know, any- 
thing about war, who had already shown himself devoid of energy 
and earnestness, and whose foresight was impugned at every turn 
by events. 

Above all things, it was certain that remounts would be needed 
in South Africa by the thousand. So, in the spring, the movement 
of horses and mules to the front from America was stopped. It 
was obvious, and it grew more obvious with each week of war 
after May, that a large force of mounted men could alone cope with 
a mounted and highly mobile foe. Throughout the South African 
winter and spring our infantry were harassed and worn out by 
perpetual desperate marches in chase of the Boer guerrillas. The 
fatuousness of the proceeding was obvious to all—most of all to 
the army in the field, where it caused fresh dejection—but it was 
not obvious to Lord Lansdowne and the War Office. Our soldiers 
cursed ; our Generals had “to do something”; our enemies were 
convulsed with laughter at the spectacle of foot sold ers chasing 
mounted men. ‘To use a simile which comes from South Africa, 
it was like using a steain-roller to catch rats. But meantime no 
mounted force was prepared at home. In face of the most anxious 
and emphatic demands for more men, Mr. Brodrick and the nation 
discovered in December that Lord Lansdowne had left ready 
behind him exactly 520 mounted infantry, many of them Militia, 
who, in deliberate defiance of all the experience acquired in South 
Africa, had not been trained to act together, but had been scattered 
in companies. “ One of the oversighis of the pust year,” naively 
remarked a journal usually faithful through thick and thin to the 
War Oftice, “was the neglect to form half a dozen battulrons of this 
arm, and have them ready to start at a moment’s notice. At 
present, when they are urgently needed, the companies have to be. 
scraped together from all sources.” No language is too strong for 
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the heedlessness and apathy which brought us to such a pass. 
“You have forgotten what war is,” said General Chrzanowski to 
Mr. Senior in 1855, speaking of our Crimean management. “ You 
think that it may be made en plaisantant. You do not know 
that it consists in seizing opportunities,” This is as true to-day as 
‘ever it was, 

Having carefully omitted to provide mounted infantry, no steps 
were taken to train what cavalry remained in England for South 
African work. So it came to pass that when, in January, the Ist 
Dragoon Guards were sent out, they had hurriedly to be re-armed 
with rifles instead of carbines, “The men,” says a correspondent, 
“ will require some little time after landing to become familiar with 
the new weapon!” 

From November onwards the situation in South Africa became 
more critical week by week. In the meanwhile it had been decided 
to form a mounted police for service under General Baden-Powell. 
First of all, this force was to be 20,000 strong; then it was to be 
12,000; and then, by some mysterious process of shrinkage, it 
seemed to have dwindled to only 5,000. At what figure it 
stands to-day it is impossible to say. At first high rates of pay 
were offered, but then these, too, shrank as the number shrank. 
With what energy the process of raising the men has been con- 
ducted may be gathered from the fact that, although thousands 
applied in England to join the force, exactly 630 had been enrolled 
by January 10th, 1901. 

To conquer enemies who are in earnest and determined, you 
must be in earnest and determined too. That our late War Minister 
and War Office have not been in earnest is proved by the facts 
already recited. Yet though a nation may “muddle into” war, 
it will not “muddle through.” Energy and foresight must be 
substituted for apathy and ignorance. The one excuse which can 
be advanced by the War Office is that it cannot get men. Yet 
Lord Wolseley, at the Volunteer dinner, gave no hint of any such 
difficulty, and the fact that thousands have applied to join the 
‘Transvaal police shows that recruits can be had. If, under the 
present conditions, they will not come forward, there are two 
alternatives. Either the conditions must be improved, or the 
country must be plainly informed that the voluntary system has 
broken down, and that compulsion is ‘necessary to fill the ranks. 
In face of such a statement, if we are worthy of our place in the 
world, the patriotism of the nation would not be found wanting. 
But had due use been made of the enthusiasm in December and 
January of last winter the need would never have arisen. It is 
the Government’s knowledge of this fact which hampers it at every 
turn. It has sinned, and it dares not repent. 
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From the military and financial standpoint the protracted suspen- 
sion of offensive operations is disastrous. The Boers are recovering 
heart, while we have to meet the immense cost of a great army in 
the field, which lacks power of action because it has only just 
enough men to hold the lines of communication and the important 
towns. Whether or not mobile columns are attacking the enemy, 
we have to pay for the thousands of men on such duty. We save, 
it is true,the cost of remounts and the expense of maintaining, say, 
50,000 more men in the field; but the savings are rapidly swallowed 
up in the increased expenditure due to the protraction of the war. 
Our conduct is exactly analogous to that of a man who lays 
down extensive plant and machinery, and then grudges the coal 
whereby alone that machinery can be set in profitable motion. In 
his case, as in ours,a day wasted in inactivity means enormous loss. 
As it is, the past history of the war has been marked by long and 
costly delays at each turn, due in many cases to the want of rein- 
forcements and remounts even more than to the need of repairing 
the railways. There was such a period of delay from December 15th 
to February 10th in Cape Colony; another from March 13th to 
May Ist at Bloemfontein ; another from June to mid-July at 
Pretoria; and another from September to December. Instead of 
our pressure upon the enemy being maintained steadily and con- 
tinuously, it was fitful.and spasmodic. What is required now is to 
press the enemy strongly at all points, to clear the Western 
Transvaal, by Sheridan’s methods if necessary; to occupy the 
Northern Transvaal, as yet untouched; to run down De Wet; and 
to annihilate the Boers in Cape Colony. All this means heavy 
reinforcements, but, as Lord Rosebery truly said, victory for us in 
this war is a matter of life and death. 

H. W. WItsoy. 
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ROUMANIA AS A PERSECUTING POWER. 


Rovumanlia, almost as much as Belgium, owes her independence to 
England; for it was mainly through the threats and remonstrances 
of our Foreign Office in the year 1824 that the Sultan withdrew 
his armed bands, not before they had committed the last excesses, 
from the principalities of Moldavia and Walachia, which were 
finally united in 1862 in the modern State of Roumania. A new 
era then opened for a country of which for centuries the in- 
habitants had groaned under the Turkish yoke; and all the 
apparatus of Constitutional government, based upon universal 
suffrage, was introduced four years later in April, 1866, when 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was appointed Lord, 
or Domnul. There is a Lower House of Parliament, with. 120 
Members, and a Senate consisting of Members chosen by electoral 
colleges and of representatives of the Bureaucracy, Church, and 
Universities. The Roumanians also enjoy the blessings of trial 
by jury, freedom of meeting and petition, freedom of speech and 
Press; and they have primary and secondary schools, where 
the teaching is, as with us, free but compulsory. 

In 1877 Roumania found herself compelled nolens volens to take 
the part of Russia against Turkey. The bravery of her soldiers 
saved Russia at the Siege of Plevna. Russia characteristically 
rewarded the little State which had so pluckily come to her 
rescue by robbing it of Besserabia, the rich corn-land between 
the Dniester and the Pruth, obliging Roumania to accept instead 
the Dobruja, which belonged to Turkey, and is a mere waste of 
rocks and marshes between the Danube and the Black Sea. 

Until the Russo-Turkish War broke out the Roumanians had 
remained under the suzerainty of the Porte. At the conclusion 
ot that war, in May, 1877, they proclaimed their independence, 
and two of their leading statesmen, Bratiano and Kogalniceano, 
were despatched to the Congress of Berlin with a mission to 
persuade the Plenipotentiaries of the great Powers to recognize 
the same. The chief, nay, the sole, obstacle to such recognition 
by Europe lay in the barbarous and medixval enactments which 
the Roumanians, only just themselves mancipated from the 
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‘Turks, had made from the year 1862 onwards against the Jews, 
who, nevertheless, supplied many of their most patriotic citizens, 
of their most enterprizing merchants and best educated pro- 
fessional men. At the special instance of the statesmen of 
England, France and Italy, the following Article, No, 44, was 
inserted in the Treaty of Berlin, ratified on July 13th, 1878. It 
embodies the conditions under which the Congress consented to 
recognize the independence of Roumania :— 

‘‘ In Roumania, differences of religious beliefs and confession shall not exclude 
or incapacitate anyone from full and free enjoyment of civil and political rights, 
from admission to public employment, to public offices and honours, from 
admission into any profession or industry in any locality whatever. Liberty of 
cult and of its outward acts shall be assured to all natives of the Roumanian 
state, as well as toaliens; and no impediments shall be placed in the way, either 
of the hierarchical organization of the various religious communities or of the:r 
relations with their spiritual heads.” 

Formal acknowledgment of its independence was delayed by 
the Powers until the Roumanian Government should have 
annulled its oppressive enactments against its Jewish subjects, 
and given some proofs of a legislative temper more enlightened 
and consonant with modern ideas of progress and toleration. 
Circular notes were meanwhile addressed by the Roumanian 
Foreign Office to one after another of the Powers, protesting the 
anxietyof all Roumanians to conform to the stipulations of the 
Berlin Congress. M. C. A. Rosetti was sent, in December, 1878, to 
England, France and Italy, in order, if possible, to cajole these 
Governments into the acceptance of worse terms for the Jews 
and, as it wasdeemed, better ones for Roumania. His mission had 
no result; and in July, 1879, a subtler diplomat, M. Boeresco, 
was sent round Europe with the same end in view. On August 
31st, 1879, he published in Paris a memoir embodying the argu- 
ments he had used in the various capitals, and also a draft ofa law 
destined to be passed on the subject in the Roumanian Parlia- 
ment. This law was to affirm, as the corner-stone of the 
Roumanian Constitution, the principle of the equal civil and 
political rights of all Roumanian subjects, whatever their beliefs. 
All Roumanian Jews who could be regarded as assimilated to the 
nation, whose political life they shared, were to be enfranchised 
at once. Those not immediately enfranchised “ will ”—so we 
read—* continue to be what they have always been, Roumanian 
subjects. But as soonas they identify themselves with the people 
and the country, as soon as, through the schools and other assimi- 
lating agencies, they have become men enlightened and attached 
to the country, they, too, will be able to obtain and exercise 
political rights.” 

ljitherto, we are assured in this memoir, the Jews, as Jews 
55* 
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simply and not as aliens, had been debarred from acquiring 
landed estate, from farming public lands, from obtaining all sorts 
of licences to buy and sell, from commercial enterprises of various 
kinds, from buying house property in the towns, from keeping 
public-houses in the country’; lastly, from naturalizing themselves. 
Henceforth, all these disabilities will cease, and Jews will not 
only enjoy all the civil rights accorded to all foreigners, but, as 
Roumanian subjects, they will have the right of serving in the 
Army and National Guard, of purchasing houses and land in 
towns, of becoming lawyers, of sitting on juries for purposes of 
valuation in cases of expropriation in towns, of freely practising 
all professions and arts. They will enjoy the sume personal status 
as Roumanians, and be equally protected by the laws and authori- 
ties of the State. 

In October, 1879, the Article No. 7 of the Roumanian Consti- 
tution, which had barred the way to any political emancipation 
of the Jews, was revoked by the Senate and Chamber sitting 
together, and a new law was passed to the effect that his 
religious beliefs shall not disqualify anyone for the exercise of 
civil and political rights. It is declared furthermore in this law 
that all aliens, whatever their religion, and whether they be 
under foreign protection or not, shall be allowed to naturalize 
themselves on condition of their addressing to the Government a 
formal demand to that effect, in which shall be specified how 
much capital they possess, and where they live, and to what pro- 
fession or trade they belong. 

Such aliens as have, firstly, a knowledge of useful industries, 
or have introduced such into the country ; and, secondly, those 
who, having been bred and born in Roumania of parents there 
established, have never been under the protection of foreign 
Consuls ; and, thirdly, such as have served under the Roumanian 
flag during the War of Independence, shall be at once naturalized 
on receipt by the Government of their demand, and without 
other formality. Those, however, who do not come under one 
of these three categories shall not be exempt from the condition, 
otherwise to be enforced, of residing for ten years after they 
present their demand inside Roumania, and of showing by 
their conduct during those ten years that they are useful sub- 
jects. 

As the mass of the Roumanian Jews were children of parents 
long domiciled in the country and unprotected by foreign Con- 
suls, and as they were all hard-working persons of more than 
usual intelligence, the above law seemed to meet the requirements 
of Europe; the long-sought recognition of their national inde- 
pendence was accorded, and in March, 1881, Prince Carol or 
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Charles, hitherto only Domnul or Hospodar of the principalities, 
was crowned King of Roumania with the assent of the Great 
Powers. 

It is to be noticed that in the new law, of which the gist is 
given above, the Roumanian Jews, even those whom M. Boeresco 
admits to have always been Roumanian subjects, are formally 
<dlescribed as strangers or aliens, and not as Roumanians. The 
dlescription is inept, for most of them have been domiciled in the 
land for centuries. ‘There is little or no evidence that the 
Roumanians or Vlachs are what they claim to be, namely, the 
<lescendants of Roman legionaries settled in Dacia by the Em- 
peror Trajan. But we do hear of the great enemy of Rome, the 
Dacian King Decebalus, planting Jewish colonists in the town ot 
Thalmus or Talmaci, in what is now Transylvania, as early as 
the end of the first century. In later times we read of lands 
being given about 1387 a.p. in Valachia to the Jews expelled 
from Hungary. In the years 1456-1476 the Jews of Valachia 
were empaled in such numbers by the Prince Vlad Tzepes that 
the latter came to be known as the Impaler. In the eighteenth 
century Jews were spread all over Moldavia, and were under the 
jurisdiction of special magistrates of their own appointed by the 
Sultan. When the Austrians took possession of Bucovina 
(A.D. 1781), there were, according to contemporary records, 
1,050 Jewish families in the region, mostly artisans, and compris- 
ing nearly 5,000 souls. In 1803, ata time when the whole number 
of taxpayers in Moldavia was only 70,000, 4,000 at least were Jews, 
distributed in twenty-four cities and villages. In 1832 the Jews 
of Valachia of their own will gave up their separate political 
organization under a Hahambacha, or headman of their own, and 
were welcomed by the Roumanians or Vlachs, among whom they 
lived, as patriots, no less entitled than themselves to the name 
and privileges of true natives of the country. Nevertheless, it 
suits the Roumanian politician of to-day to pretend that they 
are “aliens not under foreign protection.” 

The official statistics of their numbers have varied during the 
last twenty years, being constantly manipulated to suit the 
exigencies of anti-Semitic politicians desirous of proving at one 
time that the Jews are over numerous, at another that they are 
a mere batch of immigrants, recent invaders of the land. 

How much juggling there may be in official statistics, where 
veligious and racial hatred is at work, is apparent from the fact 
that the Census of December, 1894, recorded only 243,225 Jews ; 
that of 1897, supervised by M. Stutza, 482,188; that of 1888 as 
many as 619,955; of 1890 only 431,844. The Jews of Roumania 
come and go like phantoms at a wave of the magic rod of 
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the anti-Semitic statistician. ‘The last and, it would seem, most 
reliable Census of 1899 puts them at 269,000. 

We must now consider how far the Roumanian Government 
has kept faith with Europe as regards its Jewish subjects. 
Article 7 of the Constitution, as amended in October, 1879, 
annulled all religious disabilities, and, as we saw, pledges the 
authorities to enfranchise at’ once all Jews who are genuinely 
natives of the country upon their lodging a formal demand for 
naturalization and its privileges. M. Panu, who was Home 
Secretary in 1881 under the Premiership of M. Rosetti, and who- 
is now Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, published at 
Jassy, in 1886, a pamphlet called Cestiunea Israelita, i.e., the Ques-- 
tion of the Jews. His evidence is indisputable, and sets in strong 
relief the bad faith with which the Roumanians have tricked 
Europe. Immediately after 1879 a certain number of Jews, we 
learn, were allowed to naturalize themselves; but, as a rule, only 
those who could make a noise and exercise back-stairs influence. 
The authorities felt that they must begin with a few concessions, 
in order to disarm European opinion. But the number of 
naturalizations soon fell off, and in 1884 they had ceased. Why? 
Not because no demands were preferred any more, nor because 
those who preferred them were not qualified. On the contrary, 
many of the applicants were students in the University, born and 
bred in Roumania. They were refused purely because they were 
Jews. 


“This,” writes M. Panu, ‘‘I can affirm, and no one will dare contradict me- 
Is hea Jew? That is the question asked by every Deputy when a request to be 
naturalized is laid before the House. If the petitioner be a Jew he is instantly 
rejected.” 

And this writer is correct when he proceeds to deplore that it 
is the Parliament itself of Roumania which thus ignores its. 
pledges, and sets an example of bad faith and defiance of its own 
statutes. When, however, he goes on to prophesy that a per- 
sistence in such courses will expose his country before long to. 
expostulations on the part of the Great Powers, he is, unhappily, 
wrong. Time has shown that the areopagus of Europe cares as. 
little about the persecution of Jews by Christians in Roumania 
as it does about the massacre of Christians by the Sultan in 
Turkey. 

The Jews of Roumania have shown themselves willing to: 
serve in the Army, and most anxious to send their children to the- 
State schools, where they will be imbued with the national 
history and aspirations. Better proofs of their patriotism and 
desire for assimilation they could not give. The Roumanians, 
who are for ever bragging in their Press about their liberal 
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institutions and their general enlightenment, are, nevertheless, 
singularly illiberal in this, that they oblige their Jews to serve in 
the ranks, while denying them all civil rights; and they have 
also driven them out of the State schools of every grade, 
although the latter are kept up by taxes levied no less on Jews 
than on other classes of the community. 

Article 118 of the Roumanian Constitution prescribed that ake 
Roumanians shall be called upon to serve in the Regular Army 
and Militia. Nevertheless, the Jews have always been con- 
scribed, in spite of the fiction that they are not Roumanians, but 
only aliens encamped on Roumanian soil. A law of 1864 ordered 
them to be recruited as-aliens resident in the country, but not 
under the jurisdiction of foreign Consuls. But another law of 
June 11th, 1868, implies that they are Roumanians, since its 
Article 2 lays it down that all the inhabitants, except aliens, shall 
bear arms in defence of the national flag. As early as 1876, how- 
ever, this law was felt to be dangerous, because of its recognition 
of the Jews as citizens, and in that year the Parliament reverted 
to the law of 1864. In 1878 the Russo-Turkish War had just 
been waged, and hundreds of Jewish privates had fought bravely 
in the Roumanian ranks. Already nervous lest the more en- 
lightened Powers of Europe should base an argument in favour 
of the emancipation of the Jews on the fact of their having 
shared in the perils and glories of the campaign, the Roumanian 
authorities issued a secret circular to the Army, enjoining the 
instant dismissal of all Jews from the ranks. At the same time, 
in order to be able to pretend to Europe that the Jews quitted the 
Army on their own initiative, and because they were bad citizens, 
they sent round an overt circular which many Jewish soldiers 
were induced to sign, some by force, and others because they 
could not read, according to the terms of which they petitioned 
to be dismissed to their homes as being aliens. Numbers refused 
to sign it, and were ejected from the Army by brute force. 

Such was the condition of things from 1879 to 1882, when a 
new law was promulgated constraining all inhabitants of Rou- 
mania to serve, and admitting no exceptions save in case of 
foreign subjects :— 

‘‘ The children of aliens born in the country can only be exempted in case they 

have done their military service in another country.” 
So runs the text of this law. It was objected in both the Senate 
and the Lower House of Parliament that this new law, by allow- 
ing the Jews to fulfil the first duty of citizenship, seemed to pave 
the way to their emancipation, and in the former Assembly M. 
Voinov used these words in favour of that argument :— 


‘« Let us look the truth in the face. In thus modifying the law you have the 
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Jews in view. You wish to favour the’Jews who are in the country, but are not 
on that account naturalized. You want us to use them for the defence of our 
country, and I do not think the country needs them. Let us be frank. There 
are Jews who are not foreign subjects, but who yet cannot hope to be naturalized. 
Do we not give them, by passing this law, a right to say that we enrol them in 
our Army and yet keep them out of political rights. For, let us be honest and 
admit that those who defend the Fatherland ought also to enjoy citizenship. 
What is more, if [ am called on to fight for my country, if I distinguish myself 
on the field of battle, can I help aspiring to become an officer. How will you 
prevent Jews from beco:ning such, from being captains and generals?” 


For brutal cynicism the answer to this of General Manu, the 
Minister of War, cannot be paralleled, even from Mr. Kruger’s 
answers to the appeals for just treatment of the Transvaal Out- 
landers :— 


** You need not alarm yourself, M. Voinov. No one, least of all myself, pre- 
tends that a native of Roumania becomes one of her citizens because he has 
served inthe Army. Paymentof the blood-tax has nothing to do with naturali- 
zation, but isimposed by the recruiting law, just as naturalization is regulated 
by the Constitution. The son of an alien born in the country can draw his lot and 
serve in the Army as much as he likes, but it will not make him a Roumanian 
citizen.” 


It remains to add that no Jewish soldier in the Roumanian 
Army can be promoted to a commission, however brave and loyal 
he may be. The saying is that as long as he is with the flag he 
is a soldier. When he ceases to be, he becomes a Jew again. 
Even if he enlists for a second term of service, he does not, like 
others who do so, earn a pension thereby. An army surgeon, if 
he be a Jew, and the best surgeons in Roumania are Jews as a 
rule, only ranks as a common soldier, whereas his professional 
inferiors rank as officers. No Jews are admitted into the military 
schools, and, however high the scholastic or University distinc- 
tions and grades of a Jew, he has to serve as a “ranker” for three 
years, instead of being let off as a “volontaire” with one year's 
service. Such is the treatment accorded to the 30,000 Jews be- 
longing to the active Army and Reserves of the Roumanian 
State. . 

I have alluded to school and college as constituting, after the 
Army, the other chief instrument for the assimilation of the Jews 
to the rest of the Roumanian population. How little the politicians 
of that country, while professing to deplore the failure of the Jews 
to assimilate, really desire such a consummation, is easily seen 
from the attitude taken up towards them during the last twenty 
years by the Ministry of Education. During the earlier period 
decrees and laws relating to schools had been liberally conceived; 
and, to choose an example far back, a chrysobull of Prince Con- 
stantine Alex. Moruzi of May 24th, 1803, enacts that all children, 
whether natives or aliens, are to be welcome in all schools, be- 
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cause it would be impolitic to prevent anyone from profiting by 
the instruction diffused in them. The organic law of 1831 also 
decrees that Jews shall be admitted freely into the State schools, 
on condition only that they conform in dress; and all subsequent 
legislation of the two principalities of Moldavia and Valachia in- 
sisted on the rule that all inhabitants should use the free schools 
irrespective of religion or profession. The Moldavian Military 
Statute of 1854, in its Article 12, even exempts from service such 
Jews as have gained certificates in the public schools and colleges. 
Ten years later the principalities were united, and by a new law 
of December, 1864, elementary instruction was made obligatory on 
all children between the ages of eight and twelve. The old 
Jewish schools were then abolished by the State, and provision 
made for Jewish teachers to give Mosaic instruction to Jewish 
children during the hours at which the Christian religion was 
being taught to the rest. M. V. A. Ureche, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, in a circular addressed in 1865 to the Jewish com- 
munities, insisted that this arrangement was the most favourable 
to themselves, because it would save them from the expense of 
maintaining schools of their own, and would tend to abate unjust 
prejudices by bringing little Jews and Christians together, and 
inoculating them with a common patriotism. In 1867, when the 
Jews were being actively persecuted in Roumania, M. J. Bratiano, 
in a circular note on the subject, reminded the local authorities 
that it was their duty to see that Jewish children came to the 
public schools, in which an officially approved curriculum was 
given in the Roumanian tongue. Fines, we read in this circular, 
are to be inflicted instantly on recusant Jewish parents, for 
“remissness in such a matter is a sin committed against the 
future, against Roumanism.” 

Until the year 180 the Jews held aloof from the public schools, 
but from that date onwards they were seized with a real thirst for 
instruction, and year by year their attendance swelled in every 
primary and secondary school open to them. Much more than 
the Roumanian population, they seem to have appreciated the 
necessity and value of education, and in many places they were 
the only scholars that presented themselves. Though but a 
quarter of a million amidst a population of nearly six millions, 
the Jews, in 1882-83, furnished 15 per cent. of the pupils in 
the primary schools of the towns, and in many parts of the 
country, 30, 40, 50, 70 and even 75 per cent. of the school children 
were Jewish. 

It is deplorable that in that year the old liberal policy of 
assimilating the Jews tlrouzh the schools should have been 
revoked, to give way to one of exclusion, of religious intolerance, 
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of crude and almost ferocious but spurious nationalism. Journa- 
lists of a certain type were already exclaiming that “the bread 
was being taken out of the mouths of the children—Roumans, 
to wit—and cast into the maw of swine,” that is, of Jewish children. 
A spirit of terrorism was soon engendered by a Press akin to that 
which Drumont has inaugurated in France. School directors 
began to exclude Jewish children of their own initiative, and in 
1884 a regular mot d’ordre was passed round to them, that they 
were to pretend that there was no room in the school for Jews. 
Teachers were at the same time encouraged to insult and ill-treat 
Jewish children, and young Roumanian hooligans were allowed 
with impunity to harry and assault them. In 1886 the Minister 
of Instruction himself took a hand in the game, and issued a 
circular obliging Jewish pupils to write exercises on the Sabbath, 
a practice which conflicts with Jewish prejudices, and which, as 
we know from our own experience in this country, is, from an 
educational point of view, uncalled for and unnecessary. In 
Roumania the Jewish pupils none the less excelled the Roumans, 
because they lost a day’s instruction on Saturday. 

'Uhese petty acts of persecution were not enough to force Jews 
out of the public schools, so in February, 1887, it was decreed by 
the Government that Jews should only be admitted by school 
directors after space had been found for all Roumanian children. 
If there was a real want of space the right remedy was obviously 
to extend the school premises; but what was wanted was a 
plausible pretext for excluding Jews. It succeeded, and in one 
school alone at Botoschani the 114 best pupils, all Jews, were 
promptly ejected, and the same process of exclusion began all 
over Roumania. To the Ministry of 1893 belongs the honour of 
having consummated this hateful and short-sighted policy, for 
under its instigation the Parliament passed a law by which 
Jewish children, as being aliens, were to be admitted only where 
the directors, after supplying all the requirements of Roumans, 
could find space for them, and then only on payment of 15 francs 
by a first grade scholar and of 30 by one of higher grade. For 
Roumans the schools were to remain absolutely free, as before. 
The Jews alone were thus to be mulcted for attending schools, 
for the maintenance of which they, as tax-payers, already paid 
their due quota. A poor Jewish workman with five or six children 
cannot possibly pay a fine of 100 or 150 francs for the privilege 
of sending them to school. 

The same policy has been pursued in the Gymnasia and 
Universities. In the latter medicine is the only course which a 
Jew is allowed to follow, and for the privilege of doing so he is 
fined 360 francs a year, where other Roumanian subjects pay 
nothing. ” 
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schools and colleges the centres of their propaganda, and even the 
school-books have been filled with insults to the Jews. Thus, in 
Professor J. Suchianu’s Grammar of the Roumanian Tongue, 
officially compiled for use in secondary schools, we find on 
page 72 the following given as an example of a rule of 
Syntax :— 

‘You must not believe the word of a Jew, even when he lies at the point of 
death.” 


On page 239 this :— 


‘In nearly all the villages of Moldavia the gin-shops are kept by Jews, who, 
like leeches, suck the blood of the peasants by driving them into drunkenness.” 


Which is flatly contradicted by an earlier example, on page 28 of 
the same book, which runs thus :— 


‘Our laws forbid the Jews to keep gin-shops in villages.” 


From all the professional schools the Jews are similarly ex- 
cluded, from the colleges of preceptors, from the naval schools, 
from the military ones, from all boarding schools. They have 
tried to re-open their own schools, which, at the invitation of the 
State, they closed in 1860; but here their endeavours are 
hampered in every possible way by the authorities. Prohibitive 
fees are levied on pupils from such schools who present them- 
selves for State examinations on the mocking pretext that they 
have not come up from the public schools. At the same time, 
vexatious regulations forbid them inside their own schools to 
teach anything on Sundays, because it is a Christian day of rest, 
—this although in Roumania, as in most Latin countries, Sunday 
is not a day of rest for the work-people, shopkeepers, or keepers 
of places of entertainment. In short, Sunday rest in Roumania 
is imposed on Jews alone, on Christians never. Another order of 
the Minister of Public Instruction of April, 1900, obliged the 
Jews to continue teaching inside their own schools on Saturdays 
the same as on other days. In February of that year (1900) a 
similarly vexatious order decrees that in their schools the Jews 
shall not teach their religion for more than one hour every other 
day, and shall not observe the Jewish habit of covering their 
heads at such times! 

Thus anti-Semitic fury has ruined what was become a very 
promising system of public instruction. An outcry is raised 
against the Jews for not being Roumans, and at the same time 
every barrier is raised against their becoming such, however 
desirous and willing they may be. 

So far, I have only touched on the points of military service 
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and education. But it is not in these respects that the most harm 
has been done and the worst injustice inflicted on the Jews 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Every pro- 
fession, trade, and employment by which Jews were honestly 
earning their livelihood has been systematically and by legal 
statute barred to them. It goes without saying that they would 
be excluded from all employment by the State. Until 1872 they 
were allowed to sell tobacco; but a decree of February 15th of 
that year declared that all vendors thereof were thenceforth to 
be Roumans. They continued to sell it under assumed names 
until 1879, when the manufacture and sale of tobacco was made 
a Government monopoly, with a view to eliminate Jews from the 
trade. This was a work of time, however, for in Moldavia all 
the employés in the tobacco fabriques were Jews, and could not 
be replaced off-hand. In many villages no vendors even were to 
be found for a time after the Jewish ones were expelled and 
their stocks seized. In the end they were all turned out, and 
this entire field of honest employment closed to them. The 
retail trade in wine and spirits has also been forbidden them 
during the last twenty years, and licences can be obtained by 
none except Christians ; and this change is no reform dictated by 
love of temperance, for there is no evidence that the population 
at large consumes less intoxicants now or of better quality than 
twenty-five years ago. On the contrary, soon after July, 1873, 
when more than 2,000 families of Jews were arbitrarily ruined by 
the wholesale withdrawal of their licences to sell drink, the cost of 
such a licence had to be reduced from 120 francs to 60, much to 
the prejudice of the Exchequer. 

Thirty years ago the peddlers or itinerant sellers of goods of 
all sorts were Jews. The police in Bucharest were set on to 
harry these poor people early in 1882, and, with a certain want of 
discrimination, threw one or two Austrian peddlers into prison, as 
well as thirty Jewish ones. The Austrian Minister objected, with 
the result that in December, 1883, a law was passed forbidding 
Roumanian aliens (7.e., Jews), but no others, to hawk goods for 
sale or barter in any town. Peddlers were in future to bear 
licences—a very proper regulation—but only Roumans were to 
obtain them. The new law came into operation early in 1884, 
and over 20,000 Jews suddenly found themselves debarred from 
making an honest livelihood. The poor wretches petitioned the 
King, a humane man as a rule, whose Queen is the well-known 
poetess, Carmen Sylva. They asked only for six months’ respite, 
in order to be able to sell off their stocks and look for some other 
employment. The petition was ignored. No Jew after that 
might sell in the streets flour, fruit, charcoal, china, wearing 
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apparel, sugar, soda-water, cakes, sugar-plums, toys, or any other 
commodity of any sort. They are arbitrarily forbidden even to 
attend fairs, where, of immemorial custom, everyone buys and 
sells what he pleases. In a vast number of cases Jews with shops 
have been thrown into prison for merely delivering at their 
customers’ houses goods which the latter had ordered of them. 
In short, any Jew found carrying any commodity of any sort is 
at the mercy of a police more given to bullying and blackmailing 
than any in Europe. 

In the reports of the Roumanian Parliament the Jews are 
seldom named; and all legislation against them is directed 
nominally against aliens; and in this way it is supposed that the 
country will escape abroad the stigma of medizval intolerance. 
Whenever some peculiarly odious and illiberal statute is in con- 
templation, the Chamber resounds with high-flown appeals to 
modern progress. We hear of the “ epoch in which we live,” of 

the “ degree of civilization already reached in this country,” of 
im * commande geographical position,” of “the aspirations 
which we Ronmanians entertain to become the focus and hearth 
of civilization and of progress for all the nations of the East.” 
Such were some of the flowers of rhetoric with which a Deputy 
named Iepuresco, on December 28th, 1883, preluded the iniquitous 
law which cast upon the streets, hungry and penniless, 20,000 
Jews. It is as if a man in his cups were to hiccup out the wise 
precepts of the teetotaler. 

Until 1882 most of the officials employed in the Roumanian 
Customs were Jews, who also acted as brokers and shipping 
agents in the ports, from which a great quantity of barley and 
maize is shipped, chiefly to Great Britain, large imports of iron 
and cotton being taken in exchange. - In order to hit the Jews, 
the Roumanian Parliament, in February of that year, passed a law 
requiring that all persons employed in the above capacities should 
be Roumanian electors, duly recommended by the local Chambers 
of Commerce, from which, also, recent legislation has carefully 
excluded Jews. The law, however, went a little too far, for 
many of the brokers were English or Austrian, German, or 
lrench ; and their Governments complained of the oppressive 
restrictions put upon trade. Foreign merchants were even for- 
bidden to choose their own agents for clearing their goods. 
They had to discard Jews who understood the business and use 
Roumans who did not. In the end the Roumanian Government 
had to yield a littie, and exempt merchandise passing in bond 
through the country by the port of Galatz from their absurd and 
oppressive regulations, which, however, are maintained in all the 
other commercial centres. 
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Under the absurd pretext that they are aliens, the Roumanian 
Jews are equally excluded from the practice of the law. A 
statute of December 4th, 1864, enacted that no one could appear 
as an advocate before any higher court of justice without being 
a Rouman or naturalized subject. In 1879, under the pressure 
of the more civilized European States, this law was abrogated, 
only to be re-enacted in a more oppressive form on June 8th, 
1884. For it was then forbidden to Jews to plead, not only 
before the larger courts and the Appeal Courts, but also before 
justices of the peace. But, as in other spheres, so here; it was 
impossible to dispense with the services of the Jews and depend 
solely on the less gifted Roumans, and a certain number of 
Jews who had finished their legal studies were engaged as the 
secretaries of advocates, while others set up as notaries. When 
the new Law Courts were opened in Bucharest it was attempted 
to exclude them from the precincts; and as this was not easy 
without fresh legislation, a new law was proposed in March, 
1899, by Manesco-Calarasi, P. Dumitresco, and others, in order 
to effect that end. Already, in January, 1894, the law regarding 
justices of the peace had been altered in such a way as to pre- 
vent proprietors or those who farm public domains from select- 
ing Jews as bailiffs or land agents. 

The Jews furnish in Roumania two-thirds of the merchants 
that have dealings abroad; and in parts of Moldavia 90 per cent. 
of the traders are of their nationality. In equity they should be 
represented in the Chambers of Commerce, and even the oppres- 
sive statutes of 1864 gave them some representation. In 1884 
the law was altered, and no one can vote in the selection of a 
member of any Chamber of Commerce nor be returned to the 
same, unless he be a Rouman, enjoying civil and political rights, 
and over twenty-five years of age. As Jews cannot be prevented 
from holding shares in joint stock companies, the latter are 
allowed little or no voice in such elections. The result is that an 
infinitesimal minority of traders control the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and, through them, the whole volume of Roumanian busi- 
ness. The immense majority of traders and the owners of nine- 
tenths of the capital of the country are unrepresented, and power- 
less to formulate their needs or to moot proposals which would 
improve and set on a better footing the commerce and industries 
of the country. The Jews are equally excluded from any, even 
the humblest, posts in the National Bank, or in any financial 
institutions connected with the State. Even joint stock com- 
panies are no longer free to choose their own directors since 
May, 1887, when it was decreed that a majority of the directors 
of every such company must be Roumans, and that if the 
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concern is managed by a single person, then he must be a 
Rouman. 

Until recently the Jews were the only chemists, doctors, and 
veterinary surgeons to be found in Roumania, and they are still, 
as a rule, the only ones to whom any self-respecting person 
would commit the care of his own or his dog’s good health. 
However, the fanaticism of the Roumans is such that they would 
rather allow no doctors at all than Jewish ones; and in June, 
1893, a series of oppressive but inefficient regulations, which so 
far had only ruined the Jewish pharmacies, culminated in the fol- 
lowing Draconian statute :— 

«In order to be nominated to any post whatever in the sanitary service a man 
must be a Roumanian citizen and have done his military services.” 

Jewish physicians were still allowed to practice in the country 
villages, for a reason which the Epoca, the anti-Semite organ, 
was careful to explain in its issue for August 11th, 1899. his 
reason is that the Roumanian medico is too superior a person 
to leave the capital at any price; or, if he cannot remain there, 
at any rate to go lower than a big provincial town. Even in the 
country village the position of a Jewish doctor is insecure, for it 
is stipulated in his contract or licence to practice there that he 
must go the moment a Roumanian doctor appears who would like 
his place. 

But not only may Jews not follow the professions of chemist or 
medical man, but they are not allowed to enter the hospitals to 
the maintenance of which, as taxpayers, they contribute. Up to 
1874 aliens, that is to say, Jews, could only enter hospitals as 
paying patients or “in extraordinary cases where considerations 
of public health demand their admission.” In 1879 the last pre- 
tence of humanity towards Jews vanished, and by Article 83 
of the new Sanitary Law then passed it was enacted that no 
alien shall be treated in a hospital without prepayment of such a 
tariff as the local management of a hospital chooses to fix. In 
any case not more than 10 per cent. of the patients shall be 
aliens. There are always a sufficient number of genuinely foreign 
patients—English, German, or Austrian—to fill this proportion of 
beds in a hospital. The Jews, therefore, who are in no sense 
aliens, are never admitted at all, and die unattended in the streets. 
Even midwives must be Roumanians; and from maternity hos- 
pitals, not only from those supported out of rates and taxes, but 
from those established by charitable bequests for Jews as well as 
for Christians, poor Jewesses are jealously excluded. The founder 
of the “ Preda” hospital at Craiova expressly stipulated that all 
sick persons, irrespective of religion and nationality, should be 
received into his institution. Nevertheless, Jews have been 
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forbidden to enter it. In a few hospitals a Jew may be admitted 
only if his malady presents such peculiar features of interest as 
that it is likely to extend the clinical instruction of the students. 
The Romanul, a leading journal which never errs through tender- 
ness to Jews, relates in its issue of May 9th, 1896, how a poor 
dying Jewish artisan sought admission the day before at a large 
hospital, the “Colentina,” in Bucharest, founded expressly for 
the sick of all religions. There were plenty of beds vacant: 
nevertheless, the house physician, M. Albulescu, ejected the poor 
wretch into the street, where he lay down and shortly died. 
“This,” adds the journal, “is by no means an unique case. It 
recurs every day in nearly every one of our hospitals.” 

The laws reviewed in the above pages have for their object to 
prevent the Roumanian Jews from gaining a livelihood, and 
from educating themselves. But they left to the Jews that most 
elementary of all rights—the right, namely, to move freely about 
the country in search of employment and in the prosecution of 
business. We have now to consider a law which deprives them 
of this last privilege of human beings, a law which paralyses 
their movements, destroys all initiative in them, and sets them 
at the mercy of a ruffianly police. This is the law of April 18th, 
1881. On the face of it, it only furnishes the State with an arm 
against aliens domiciled or residing within the country who shall 
by their conduct compromise the internal or external security of 
the State or disturb the public peace. Such aliens may be ex- 
pelled or forced to live in assigned districts. It rests with the 
executive to apply this law. No trial or enquiry need be held, 
nor any reasons alleged for their severity by the authorities when 
they resort to it. It is a faithful copy of the Russian statute 
against administrative offences, a statute which authorizes and 
shields all the nameless iniquities perpetrated by the Russian 
police. The avowed object of the Roumanian law, when it was 
passed in 1881, was to enable the Government to deal with the 
Nihilists who had recently assassinated the Czar Alexander II., 
and of whom many had fled into Roumania. It was combated 
by Roumanian Liberals, and no one dreamed of its being used as 
an engine of oppression against the Jews; nor was it turned to 
such vile uses until 1885. In that year inhuman outrages were 
inflicted upon the Jews of Upper Moldavia, with the result that 
a deputation, headed by the Baron de Worms, visited Lord 
Salisbury, to draw his attention to the violations by the Rou- 
manian Government of the clauses in which the Berlin Treaty 
insists on the emancipation of the Roumanian Jews. The Rou- 
manian Government was alarmed, and, through its prefects, 
circulated forms, which the Jews were to be made to sign, and 
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in which it was protested that the Jews of Roumania were very 
happy and subject to no disabilities of any kind, It was the class 
of document with which despots usually try to answer remon- 
strances addressed to them by more humane Governments, The 
Sultan of Turkey from time to time has drawn up and issued 
such documents, professing to be signed by Armenians, and more 
recently, when he was on the eve of expelling them wholesale. 
President Kruger produced such a document purporting to be 
signed by several thousand Outlanders, pretended admirers of his 
narrow and retrogade oligarchy. 

Many of the Roumanian Jews refused to sign this lying circular, 
whereupon the Government expelled nine of the more prominent 
of them under the terms of the law of 1881. Their expulsion 
caused some outcry, even in the Roumanian Press, not yet 
schooled to the atrocity of the last decade of the century. It 
was pointed out that the law was never intended to be used 
against the Jews who, though not citizens, were yet Roumanian 
subjects. It had been aimed only at aliens who were really so: 
to wit, against Russian conspirators. From the year 1885, how- 
ever, every Roumanian Government has freely used the law in 
order to expel unoffending Jews wholesale, or to pen them down 
in unhealthy localities, where there is no work to do and no food 
to eat. If a Jewish workman refuses to work for an employer 
for wages which he thinks too low, he is at once threatened with 
expulsion as a creator of disturbance. Christian artisans cannot 
be so treated. At Bucharest, in 1887, the police used this law to 
compel the Jewish tailors to submit to those who were unjustly 
sweating them. In July, 1893, the Jewish bakers were expelled 
from Galatz because they would not take the place of Christian 
ones who had gone out on strike. At Braila, on February 4th, 
1896, Jewish operatives were expelled for joining a workmen’s 
union. This law of 1881, once converted into an engine of 
oppression, opens the way to countless blackmailers. Thus, in 
the Dobruja, in 1896, a functionary extorted large sums from 
Jews by threatening to have them expelled, and such cases are 
very numerous. It is almost normal for bankrupt Roumanian 
politicians to open large credits with Jewish bankers, whom they 
threaten with expulsion should they refuse or demand their 
money back again. Similarly, a Jew who advances money to 
partisans of one faction is menaced with expulsion by those of 
another. It is particularly journalists who are liable to expulsion 
in the educated classes, with the result that no Jew dares 
now to follow this profession. Nor does a Jewish printer venture 
to print a Party journal in the ordinary course of his business. 
The owner of a rival journal is sure to lay an information against 
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him as a disturber of the peace; the police appear, confiscate his 
presses, and escort him to the frontier. No reason is ever given 
for such expulsion, and no trial or enquiry is held. It is an 
organized terrorism of which Jews are the sole victims. They 
dare not write in the Press, nor hold a meeting public or private, 
nor address petitions to the Government. 

As aliens they are also obliged to furnish themselves with pass- 
ports and licences to reside even in places where they have lived 
for centuries. These they must procure from prefects of police, 
and, as in Russia so in Roumania, a Jewish peasant or farmer 
cannot even visit a neighbouring fair in order to sell his produce 
without accomplishing all sorts of wearisome formalities and 
paying backsheesh to various minor officials and policemen. In 
letter and spirit the law of passports only applies to real aliens, 
and not to Roumanian subjects born and bred, like the Jews, 
inside the country. In practice it is rarely enforced against the 
subjects of other countries, because their Consuls would complain 
of regulations so petty and meddlesome. Against the Jews, 
however, it is applied with unsparing vigour. A Jew cannot go 
up from his village to Jassy or Bucharest to do a day’s shopping 
without being harried by the police when he steps out of the 
train, and often being thrown into prison on the pretext that his 
papers are not in order. Such cases happen every day. No 
Jews, rich or poor, are immune. In 1884 at Bucharest the 
mourners returning from a public funeral were thus seized and 
imprisoned. In 1887 in that city alone 500 respectable Jews 
who wished to setttle there as artisans and traders were driven 
out, and some of them even expelled from the country. From 
Constantza in one month in 1883, 135 hard-working Jews were 
hunted out as vagabonds. A Bucharest printer, expostulating 
with a prefect of police who had arrested his wife’s relations 
on a frivolous charge, received the following answer :— 

**You ask whatI want. You talk of legality, liberty, equality. Yes, these 
exist for us Roumans. Liberty! It is for us. Equality! Yes, for us also, for 


are we not Roumans? But as for you Jews, for you the police knows of nothing 
except the law.” 


But the most hideous iniquity of all is the expulsion of the 
Jews from the rural communes. Large tracts of the two prin- 
cipalities of Valachia and Moldavia were depopulated in the past 
by the constant wars between Turks and Russians waged across 
them. The princes, lords of the soil, and the Boyards of Moldavia, 
in order to repopulate the soil, invited Jews from all parts to 
found villages and market-towns, and assured to them by chryso- 
bulls or charters all sorts of privileges. Not a few local centres, 
for example, the town of Folticeni, founded in 1780, owe their 
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origin to the Jews thus brought into the country. They had 
absolute rights of property against the payment of a small per- 
petual rent to the lord of the soil, and had all the rights of 
citizens. 

Now, by the law of May 19th, 1887, it is decreed that aliens 
who wish to establish themselves in a rural commune must 
obtain authorization to do so from the Communal Council. By 
the simple expedient of turning the towns and villages, in which 
Jews were settled in the way just described, into rural communes, 
it has been made possible, with a colour of legal prescription, to 
expel them. In thousands of cases the authorization to live on, 
where they and their parents before them have lived, has been 
refused by the Communal Councils. They have been themselves 
expelled, and their houses, shops, and gardens forfeited. In many 
cases the expulsion has been arranged by a simple refusal to them 
as aliens of a permit to reside in little towns founded and built up 
by their own and their forefathers’ industry. The horrors of the 
expulsions en masse of Jews from their own villages and habita- 
tions under these ferocious decrees cannot be imagined. Nota 
week has passed since 1831 unmarked by the cruellest and most 
pathetic scenes. 

Thousands of Jews, left homeless and starving in the manner 
described, emigrated in 1887. In 1888 a still larger emigration 
was imminent, and the Rosetti-Carp Ministry had to issue a 
circular to the prefects and rural communes on April 27th, which 
begins as follows :— 


‘We receive from all sides complaints that, in virtue of Art. 4 of the Com- 
munal Law, you are expelling from villages all aliens ; even those who have been 
domiciled in them for many years.” 


The circular then explains that the law was never meant to be 
retroactive, and was only aimed at undesirable aliens intruding 
themselves in villages after the date of its enactment. This, ot 
course, is the colour put upon the law by Roumanian politicians 
anxious to redeem their country abroad from the stigma of 
medieval cruelty. The Rosetti-Carp Ministry did not last long, 
and in 1891 and 1892 the policy of wholesale expulsion was 
renewed on a greater scale than before. In the past year 
(1900) alone, nearly ten thousand Jews, destitute because the 
Roumanian police had plundered them of all they had, 
drifted over to the West of Europe, no small proportion being 
ultimately driven on to the shores of Great Britain. It would be 
well if some day soon our Minister at Bucharest were to address 
a stern remonstrance to the ferocious little nationality of Rou- 
mania. Jews who cannot speak a word of English, and have 
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been robbed of their all by the Roumanian police, are not for us 
very desirable immigrants, in spite of the commiseration which 
every humane person must feel for them. 

The Roumanian peasants themselves are often not devoid of 
such consideration, and administrative circulars often complain 
that they take in and shelter Jewish neighbours evicted from 
their homes. Nevertheless, the orators of the Roumanian Cham- 
ber never weary of depicting the Jews of the country districts as 
monsters, usurers, corrupters, destroyers, debauching Christian 
wives and daughters, and, it may be added, in view of certain 
trials in the neighbouring land of Transylvania, stealing Christian 
children in order to ritually murder them. 

There is no district in Roumania in which there have been so 
many Jew hunts as that of Neamtz. Yet, in February, 1891, 
M. G. Manu, Minister President, complained Joudly in the Cham- 
ber that the peasants of this district were too partial to the 
Jews. “Gentlemen,” he said, “there are not only rural com- 
munes that permit such people (ze, Jews) to live in the 
Commune. I have, as it happens, seen things with my own eyes 
in the Neamtz district which I inspected, and where I found things 
kept in excellent condition. But when I asked to see the list of 
ratepayers and local voters, I was surprised to find many persons 
on it who had no right to be there. I asked why the law had 
not been observed which forbids anyone to be a voter who is 
not a Rowman and naturalized. Judge of my astonishment 
when I found such a general goodwill towards the Israelitish 
population as to surprise, and, so to speak, disarm me. The 
answer made me was that these Jews were very ‘decent people, 
and all of them good craftsmen. Do you think,’ they said to me, 
‘that we have no need in our village of tinmen and glaziers.” 
. . . “This, gentlemen, is why the Communal Councils are 
so slow to grasp the true principles of Roumanian nationality ; why 
they are so remiss in their duty, which is to protect Roumans 
before all others, and why, in consequence, they authorize aliens 
to settle in rural communes in violation of our economical 
interests.” 

It cannot be doubted that the arbitrary and cruel laws I have 
described exercise a deteriorating influence on the oppressors no 
less than on the oppressed. It is a crop of dragons’ teeth that the 
Roumanians are sowing. ‘This aspect of the question is 
eloquently presented in a Roumanian journal, the Prutul (Pruth), 
in 1897, by an ex-Deputy, M. J. G. Miclesu. The articles were 
reprinted at Botosani in 1897 in a pamphlet entitled, The 
Jewish Question, a Moral One. After an exposé of the ex- 
ceptional laws passed against the Jews, he pens in his third 
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chapter the following weighty passage, with a translation of 
which I may fittingly end this article :— 


‘*Let me not be told to recollect the evil epoch when Roumania was forced in 
despair to pass the laws she did ; when, as the condition of recognizing the inde- 
pendence her brave children had won for her on the battlefields of Bulgaria, 
Europe imposed such legislation upon her, and, interfering in our internal affairs, 
obliged us to accord rights to the Jews en masse. . . . Iknowall that. I bear 
itin mind. It isclear that in 1879 the solution arrived at was a hasty one, patched 
up in order to meet international exigencies and to save our national dignity, 
wounded by such impertinent meddling with our home affairs. I willingly reecog- 
nize the opportunism of the decisions so hastily arrived at in 1879. But, after 
recognizing all this, let us not forget that since 1879, close upon twenty years have 
elapsed. Our independence is to-day an assured fact, and Europe no longer has 
any demands to make on us. On the contrary, so far as concerns the Jewish 
question, the laugh is surely on our side ; for, after reading us in 1879 a lecture 
about progress and civilization, she offers us to-day the laughable spectacle of 
a Drumont in Paris, of a Stoecker in Berlin, of a Lueger in Vienna. All the more 
it behoves us to quietly examine the question and see whether things as we 
have made them are, after all, satisfactory. If so, we will keep them as they 
are, but with full knowledge of why they are so. If they are not, then we will 
change them. My own conviction is that they are going from bad to worse ; for 
if the present state of the Jaw flatters our national vanity, it is at the cost of 
acclimatizing among us moral diseases which will destroy us utterly. 

“Justice belongs to God, and you cannot with impunity deprive half a million 
of persons of all justice. The penalty for it is that morality decays in a country 
where injustice is organized regularly and openly asa system. We imagine that 
we have assured the superiority of the Autochthonous element by our law of 1879. 
If we look more closely we see that we have inoculated our political organi im 
with a poison which soon, very soon, will ruin it. 

‘* For the sentiment of right is the root of political growth. Damage the root, 
let it wither amid rocks and sand, and all the rest is mere show. Your tree falls 
before the first blast of wind. Its trunk and summit meets theeye. Its roots are 
hidden under ground. The decay of a people’s moral power produced by unjust 
laws and a bad judicial system goes on underground, in regions which political 
dilettanti scorn to notice. They only want to see the outside, and disregard the 
rettenness that is creeping from root to crown,” 
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TO BOWL OR TO THROW? 


THE captains of the county elevens—those, at least, who were present 
at the momentous meeting some six weeks ago—no doubt acted with 
the best intentions when they passed a sweeping resolution sus- 
pending some bowlers whom they convicted of throwing, and issu- 
ing a warning to others. Unfortunately, like many well-meaning 
reformers, they were certainly hasty and, possibly, premature, though 
of their bond fide wish to purify the game there can be no doubt. 
Thus, with their motives all cricketers feel sympathy, though their 
methods will not be equally commended. One fact. of itself con- 
demns their action—no notice of this impromptu crusade was 
issued, and,consequently, several counties were not represented when 
the resolution was passed ; indeed, it was only a tentative question 
by Mr. Maclaren, a reconnaissance in force, that brought on the 
general action. Waiving the question as to whether it is fair that a 


jury of batsmen is the ideal jury before which a number of bowlers, 


unrepresented in person or by counsel, should be tried, convicted, 
and sentenced, we may fairly maintain that umpires, at least, shou!d 
have been called in to give evidence pro and con. It is not unfair 
to stigmatize the action of the captains as high-handed. The 
M.C.C. is the Jockey Club of cricket, and has indicated by its 
“ Instructions to Umpires,” issued from time to time, its desire to 
see the game played strictly according to law; yet all jurisdiction 
is suddenly taken out of its hands, and a certain number of 
cricketers—amateurs and professionals together—have had their 
characters as bowlers absolutely taken away, or, at least, have 
found a black mark set against them. These matters may be far- 
reaching. The M.C.C. may select Mold, for instance, to play for 
the Players against the Gentlemen: it is not likely, but it is 
not legally or morally impossible. If Mold throws, or is con- 
sidered by one of the umpires to throw, Mold will, in due course, I 
hope, be duly no-balled ; but no court of captains can bar Mold, 
if selected, from playing; the utmost they can do is to decline to 
play if selected ; and this is the precise remedy which is recom- 
mended to card-players in the case of a man who wilfully offends 
against the unwritten laws of whist. Personally, I should be glad to 
hear that the captains had rescinded their resolution, well meant 
but ill-advised, and had addressed a strong and unanimous repre- 
sentation to the committee of the M.C.C. asking them to take 
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further action in the matter, though what further action is possible 
I do not at present see, not being an advocate of promiscuous 
punishment without positive proof. 

The whole matter deserves close consideration in the general 
interests of the game and in the special interests of certain 
individuals whose livelihcod depends on their having, so to speak, 
a licence to practice the game, but once more I protest that only 
the body that makes the laws should punish—personally, or by its 
proper agents—those who break the laws, The punishment for 
throwing instead of bowling is a fine of one run, inflicted by the 
umpires, recorded by the scorers, and duly added to the credit 
account of the opposite side. County captains, however con- 
scientiously, have no more right to inflict another punishment 
than a respectable citizen has to wait outside the prison door and 
batter a Hooligan with a cudgel because he—the honest citizen— 
considers that the magistrate ought to have hanged him out of hand 
instead of inflicting a term of imprisonment which is regarded as 
inadequate. To my mind, the utmost of the captains’ powers was 
to make a bargain with the adversaries to the effect that “ we will 
not play your county if you include So-and-So in your eleven,” 
and the like. Here, however, the committees of the counties 
would have aclaim to be heard, and we have yet to hear what 
the Lancashire Committee has to say on the question of the 
tapu-ing of Mold. I had hoped to avoid personalities in this 
article, or, at least, to reduce them to a minimum; but it is 
impossible, and, in referring to Lancashire, I have done so with 
intention, as that county is headed in its counsels by the keenest 
and most impeccable of sportsmen, A. N. Hornby. I use the word 
“impeccable” advisedly, for, though there were several Lancashire 
bowlers in the past to the fairness of whose delivery exception has 
frequently been taken, I implicitly believe that, whether as captain or 
as president, Hornby would never have allowed them to play had he 
considered that they habitually infringed the rules of the game. 
It is “habitual” ill-doing that requires stern suppression; the 
occasional offender offends by accident, or out of a zealous and 
honest effort to get a little more “spin” on the ball. To be no- 
balled is an ample penalty for having, in the opinion of the umpire, 
thrown the ball which he ought to have bowled. The unfortunate 
and difficult part of the whole matter lies in the words “in the 
opinion,” for, as long as we cannot give chapter and verse of a rule 
which defines throwing as opposed to bowling, as long as it is a 
matter of “ opinion,” so long will there be doubts, and difficulties, 
and dissensions. The question of definition is one of appalling 
difficulty. Imagine a father teaching his two hopefuls to bowl. 
Jack delivers a ball, so does Jim in his turn. Their father says: 
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“ Jack, yours was a fair ball; Jim, you threw.” Says Jim: “ What 
did I do, father, that Jack didn’t?” If papa can make this clear 
to his youngster, papa is a singularly clever man. It is all very 
well to say, “Oh, anyone can tell a throw when he sees it,” or to 
write, as the editor of Wisden’s Almanac writes: “I wonder what 
my old friend Bob Thoms would say if anyone told him he could 
not tell a throw from a fairly bowled ball”; but that does not 
settle the question. I, personally, have played scores of matches 
with Thoms as umpire, and know as well as anybody how 
efficient and careful and honourable he was in that position; but, 
after all, if Thoms, or Phillips, or White, or any of our best umpires 
no-balls Mold, his “call” only means: “That ball was not, in my 
opinion, fair.” But it may have been a fair ball all the same. The 
umpire simply did his duty, ze, gave his honest verdict on a 
question of fact. But now we are in an impasse, for what one 
umpire may honestly consider a fair delivery, another—equally 
conscientiously—may consider unfair; hence, with one pair of 
umpires a bowler may pass muster, with another pair he will be 
no-balled. I should like to say a word as to my personal experience 
of one of the barred bowlers—Geeson. I have batted to him, kept 
wicket to him, fielded at mid-off for him, and have been specially 
asked to watch his action from different points of view. I have 
never considered his delivery unfair. The county captains, on the 
contrary, have barred him; this proves that different men form 
different views, and though numbers are against me (if the captains 
present were unanimous), yet it is not absolutely certain that my 
views are wrong. Indeed, if any further proof be needed of the 
difficulty of getting at a true verdict as to the fairness of a bowler’s 
delivery, one need only cite the famous old dispute between Kent 
and Lancashire in 1885, represented by two such keen cricketers 
and captains as A. N. Hornby and Lord Harris, as to the correct- 
ness of Crossland’s bowling, which dispute led to the abandonment 
of at least one match between the counties in question. 

In pleading for a definition of throwing—I have been twitted 
elsewhere with being unable to give one myself, though that is not 
ad vem—I am simply trying to make matters easy for the only 
arbiters (I consider the umpires the sole arbiters, and not the 
county captains) of what is legal and what is illegal. At present 
they have to decide on abstractions ; in the earlier days of cricket 
only concrete facts were presented for their consideration. If a 
man jerked, his chalked elbow would tell the tale. In the days ot 
underhand bowling (ic. till 1827) the hand was required to be 
below the elbow and below the wrists—not a difficult fact to 
decide, I conceive. This rule, with only verbal alterations, 
held good till it was enacted (in 1845) that the hand must 
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not be above the shoulder at the time of delivering, this law 
being verbally altered’in 1858; while finally, in 1864, all restric- 
tions, save the licence to throw, were withdrawn. Thus the 
tendency has moved steadily in the direction of increasing the 
latitude allowed to the bowler, but to the absolute exclusion of 
throwing and jerking, throwing being practically an over-hand 
jerk; but each and all of these extensions of privilege have met 
with sturdy opposition from the main body of batsmen, the Notts 
men, in the early days of round-arm bowling, refusing to meet 
Sussex unless the Sussex men “ bowled fair.” But the chief point 
I wish to make was that the umpire had a fairly easy question to 
decide, i.e., the relative position of hand, arm and shoulder; now 
he has to say whether a throw consists in a“ flip” of the wrist, or a 
“ flick” of the elbow, or the non-swing of the body with the arm, 
or the fact that the arm is straight or bent, or that the bowler 
“dwells” on his delivery. Any one of these, or certainly any 
combination of these, is by one man or another said to constitute a 
throw, or, at any rate, something so nearly akin to a throw, that it 
inay be regarded as suspicious and, consequently, illegal and open 
to penalty, though it is hard to expect umpires to rigidly carry out 
a rule which may be summarized into “ When in doubt, no-ball.” 

There is another point to be considered, viz, at what stage 
of his criminality is a man to be considered to come under the ban 
of the captains and to be dismissed or suspended? In other 
words, what percentage of throws to “bowls” stamps him a 
thrower? Last season Mold bowled 2,803 balls, only one over of 
which was bowled at Trent Bridge, the ground on which Phillips 
twice or thrice no-balled him; if memory serves me, all other 
umpires passed him. I cannot see that a percentage of 1-900ths 
(say) stamps a man as an unfair bowler, unless it is held that 
Phillips’ action, unsupported, justifies the captains’ rather despotic 
fiat. At this rate no bowler is safe, and we may yet live to find 
Jephson barred, not necessarily because he jerks, but because some 
umpire is not sure that he doesn’t jerk—for this is what the law 
amounts to, Finally, if throwers are to be barred in first-class 
cricket, they ought to be barred in all other grades of cricket, and, 
as one writer has pleasantly put it—I quote from memory—* Every 
Saturday-afternoon club will issue its list of suspensions and 
suspects.” 

Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that throwing has so 
far increased as to make strong measures necessary, even though 
the list of mawvais sujets is not very long, and granting also what 
most men seem to grant, that an accurate definition of the offence 
is practically impossible, how are we to wriggle out of the impasse ; 
for inupasse it certainly is if an umpire can only say “I no-balled 
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So-and-So because I thought he threw, but I cannot describe the 
difference between throwing and bowling.” Logic demands some- 
thing more accurate than this, and I am prepared, not without 
much previous consideration, to assert that, failing a definition of 
throwing, we shall have to legalize any mode of delivery. I am 
quite prepared to be howled at, and to have such phrases as “ Con- 
trary to the spirit of the game”—whatever “the spirit of the 
game” may be—hurled at me; all innovations in the favour of 
the bowlers have been execrated by the batsmen, and scoring has 
grown higher than ever. Indeed, the batsman’s motto has been 
“ Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” which is, being interpreted, 
“ The M.C.C. passes mad laws, ana the batsmen suffer”; yet history 
does not record any grievous series of disasters to the malcontents. 
The main objections to legalizing throwing will come under 
two heads :—First, that the innovation is “contrary to the spirit 
of the game”; second, that it will be dangerous to the batsman. 
The first argument is not really very potent, as the trend of events 
has been to give more and more power to the bowler in proportion 
as batting gradually has become so scientific as to win the upper 
hand; and that is the position of the batting of to-day, aided by 
the admirable grounds which the groundsman’s skill and know- 
ledge provide. After a few weeks it will not seem strange either 
to spectator or batsman to see the bowler forsake his old style and 
deliberately throw unchidden ; as a matter of fact, 1 believe that 


_ our present bowlers will not alter their style. The question of 


danger to the batsman’s person is more important ; danger to his 
wicket is the end that modern legislation is trying toachieve. I, for 
one, shall not be convinced, till experiment has proved the con- 
trary, that throwing is more dangerous than bowling, even if the 
ball comes more quickly through the air and from the pitch, for, 
in the first place, I doubt a man’s ability to throw really hard for 
any length of time, as the strain on the elbow would be most 
severe, and, in the second place, it will be hard for the thrower to 
raise his hand as high as the bowler does. The man who throws 
the ball a long way throws upwards ; the bowler-thrower will have 
to throw downwards, or else with the under-handed whip that good 
cover-points use. The mere pace may be great, but it is not in 
mere pace that danger lies, either to the person or the wicket. I 
may be utterly wrong, but I doubt whether any thrower will make 
the ball travel much faster than do the fastest bowlers—Kortright, 
Jones (of Australia), Brown, jun., Jessop, Woodcock, Trott, and the 
like. But even if the pace be increased, the flatter trajectory, 
which, I believe, must accompany the throw, will be a safeguard 
to the batsman’s person. If, however, the thrower gets more 
“ whip,” spin, and break on the ball (especially on a true wicket) 
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than the bowler, then we have found the true solution of the vexed 
problem—how to put the bowler on equal terms with the batsman 
when wickets are fast and fine. Bad wickets are already so much 
in the bowler’s favour that the new style would hardly have an 
appreciable advantage over the old ; but, in all events, I, personally, 
would prefer to be thrown at by Tyler than bowled at by Kortright. 

The whole question is at present a question of experiment. I 
should like to see Albert Trott, for instance, throw an over or two 
on a perfect wicket, without a batsman to begin with. If he was 
obviously dangerous to the batsman, the scheme might be dropped ; 
personally, I don’t think he would be: if he was obviously danger- 
ous to the wicket, we have found what we want, viz., a method 
by which the bowler has a chance against the batsman. Even if 
throwing proved to be too formidable, the resources of civilization 
may find an easy brake, such as requiring the thrower to have both 
feet behind the bowling-crease at delivery, or umpires might be 
empowered to order a man off the ground, as at football, for palpably 
unfair play. I do believe, however, that the time has come for 
innovations as drastic as that introduced by the Rugby boy—Ellis 
his name, I believe—who first took the football in his arms, and 
ran off with it. The one great difficulty would be the extension of 
throwing to lower grade cricket, where wickets are often doubtful, 
often bad, and often good. One is reluctant to suggest either 
the registration of grounds—‘ Cricket balls may be thrown here” 
—or the adoption of one rule for major and another for minor 
cricket, though, after all, different hours prevail, and in small points, 
such as the follow-on, distinctions are made. I honestly believe 
that the experiment is worth trying, with a view to subsequent 
legislation ; and, further, I do not think that, on the whole, throwers 
will be unplayable, or, on good grounds, dangerous. But only 
experiment will show; the experiment has never been made, as far 
as I know, deliberately and in all seriousness; nor is it necessary, 
experimenti gratia, that a corpus vile in the person of a batsman 
be provided. One thing is certain, viz. that the present state of 
things, like the past, is chaotic and unsatisfactory, save for the fact 
that the list of offenders and suspects is very short, and, with the 
exception of Mold and Lockwood, include none of our,best bowlers. 
A final thought occurs to me; if the penalty as at present awarded 
is not sufficient to check unfair bowling, perhaps a severer one 
might succeed, and render violent measures of legislation unneces- 
sary. I suggest, then, that if a bowler is “called ” twice for throw- 
ing, he be “ put back a yard,” as is done to the poacher of start in a 
foot-race, and be required by the umpire to bowl for the rest of the 
innings with both feet behind the bowling-crease. 

W. J. Foro. 
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Washington, January 12th, 1901. 

Ir is not flattering to British intelligence, but it is simply stating 
the truth without the slightest exaggeration, when I say that 
whenever the London newspapers feel moved to write about 
serious American affairs, and they find it necessary to make 
exact statements, they exhibit crass ignorance, and make them- 
selves, as well as their country, ridiculous by their total inability 
tv grasp even the most rudimentary principles of the American 
system of government. Learned editorial writers may salve 
their consciences by thinking that their readers are equally as 
ignorant as themselves, and there is no sense in knowing more 
than the public. Unfortunately the folly does more damage on 
this side of the Atlantic than the other. What the London Press 
says is freely cabled to the United States, and when an obiter 
dictum of The Times suggests a remedy which is impossible, its 
wisdom is drowned in a chorus of contemptuous sarcasm, and its 
influence destroyed. I advert more particularly to the amazing 
suggestion of The Times, referring to the adoption of the Davis 
amendment to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, that the “new Senate 
meeting in March may not consider itself bound by the present 
vote,” while another leading London paper, evidently taking The 
Times leader .as an inspiration, follows in the same strain, and 
gravely tells its readers that: “No harm will be dene if the 
whole transaction is left as it is until next March, when, we may 
hope, the new Senate may meet the question in a fresh spirit.” 

It is too bad. It is unfortunate that the leading newspapers of 
the Empire should make such exhibitions of themselves and 
furnish legitimate targets for the gibes and taunts of the American 
Press, which has not been slow to avail itself of the opportunity. 
Surely it ought to be known in Printing House Square and Fleet 
Street by this time, considering the low cost of books and the 
numerous libraries of reference with which London abounds, 
that there is no such thing as a “new Senate,” and that when 
the Senate has once acted upon a treaty, and the exchange 
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of ratifications has taken place between the two Govern- 
ments, the treaty becomes the highest law of the land, and 
remains in force until it has been terminated or abrogated in 
the manner duly provided. 

I have said there is never a “new Senate.” The writers 
quoted are evidently unaware of the fact that the Senate of the 
United States is a continuous and continuing body, exactly as is 
the House of Lords. New Senators are admitted from time to 
time to fill vacancies caused by deaths or resignation or as the 
successors of men whose terms have expired by Constitutional 
limitation, but the Senate as a body is perpetual; it is never 
without a presiding officer, either in the person ofa Vice-President 
or a President pro tem., who holds office until the election of his 
successor, and it is always ready to do business. It is not like 
the House of Representatives or the House of Commons. In the 
former the Representative is elected for a term of two years. At 
the expiration of that time, the fourth of March on every alternate 
year, Congress automatically dies, and there is no Lower House 
until the new members have been sworn in by the Speaker. 
With modifications the same rule applies as to the House of 
Commons. But the Senate, although Congress has come to an 
end by virtue of the provision of the Constitution, as a body 
remains in existence and has a corporeal entity, and it has its 
membership and its officers; itis asmuch the Senate while Congress 
is not in session as it is when Congress is sitting. A Senator is 
only sworn in once during his term of office. He takes the oath 
when he first enters the Chamber, and that is sufficient for his 
entire term of six years. 

Consequently the absurdity of talking about a “new Senate.” 
The expression, although incorrect, might have some merit to 
warrant its use if the new Senators to be sworn in two months 
hence were of the opposing political Party or had pronounced 
themselves in favour of the treaty which a majority of men now 
in the Senate have opposed. But it surely ought to be known 
that the election of last November, which returned Mr. McKinley 
to the White House and largely increased the Republican majority 
in the Lower House, also added to the Republican strength in the 
Upper House. The Senate, as constituted after the fourth of 
next March, will be more strongly Republican than it is to-day. 
Evidently there is nothing to be hoped from the “new Senate.” 
Kven if there was a majority in the Senate in favour of the 
treaty without an amendment, it would be powerless to act unless 
the treaty as ratified by the Senate on the twenty-first of last 
month is rejected hy the British Government or withdrawn by 
President McKinley and a new treaty negotiated and sent to the 
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Senate for its ratification. In other words, the whole proceedings 
would have to commence de novo. A treaty is not like an Act of 
Parliament, which can be repealed at will. 

In making such glaring errors of fact the writers are inexcus- 
able; there is, perhaps, some excuse for the conclusions which they 
draw, based as they are on the misleading despatches of their cor- 
respondents, for the American service of the London newspapers 
is the worst and most unintelligent in the world. In a mass of 
confusing statements two suggestions find dominant expression 
in the most important newspapers, and evidently they are 
accepted as furnishing hope for arriving ata satisfactory settle- 
ment. The one is that the action of the Senate in amending the 
treaty was a “check to President McKinley,” to quote the Times, 
rather than an affront to England, and that the Administration 
and not England was under attack. The other repeated with 
equal persistency that the treaty may be used as a diplomatic 
weapon for the settlement of the vexed and various Canadian 
questions. 

From the standpoint of Mark Tapleyism this is very nice but 
very foolish. The Administration, 7.e., President McKinley, was 
not under attack. ‘There was no hostility to him. The relations 
between the President and the members of his Party in Senate 
and House are closer than they have been between executives 
and Congress within the memory of man. Secretary Hay was 
abused and vilified and denounced. That is natural. If a 
Secretary of State should negotiate a treaty with Great Britain 
for the abolition of all misery, or any other question quixotic or 
practical, there would be men, in and out of Congress, to de- 
nounce him as a traitor, to accuse him of having been buncoed, 
to hold him up to scorn as an enemy of his country. That is 
what the Yellow Press is for. That is what it did in this case, 
and, like a pack of mongrel curs, it barked at his heels, and 
snarled and grew fierce, knowing it could do so with safety. 
But in all this campaign of indecency there never was a 
word of abuse of Mr. McKinley. It was quite different 
when the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of arbitration was nego- 
tiated. Then the Senate took a personal delight in opposing 
the treaty and the Administration. The Senate was malicious. 
Mr. Cleveland was unpopular with his own Party, and the 
Republicans could see no reason why they should rally to his 
support. The merits of that treaty were not seriously con- 
sidered. There was an opportunity to humiliate the unpopular 
President, and the Senate, true to its traditions, seized the 
opportunity. 

Had Mr. McKinley stood up to the ruck the treaty, I believe, 
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could have been ratified as it was negotiated. When the Davis 
amendment, stupid or dishonest according as you choose to view 
it, was first proposed, had Mr. McKinley said to the Senate: “ You 
will either ratify the treaty as it now stands or else I will veto 
the Nicaragua Canal Bill,” the treaty would have been ratified. 
Had he exercised one tenth of the pressure which he brought to 
bear to secure the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Spain 
he would have been able to command a two-thirds majority in 
the Senate for an unamended treaty. But these things he did 
notdo. Mr. Hay accomplished what successive Secretaries of 
State have attempted for the last twenty-five years. In that 
time there has never been a Secretary of State who has not 
sought to secure a modification of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
but the British Government has always resisted modification, 
Mr. Hay’s diplomacy was successful. 

In permitting the negotiations and transmitting the convention 
to the Senate the President accepted responsibility, but he was 
anxious to assume no more responsibility than was absolutely 
necessary. His letter transmitting the treaty to the Senate was 
a brief and formal communication. There was no suggestion that 
he considered the matter of importance or that he was interested 
init. It was said at the time that the President had been careful 
not to commit himself, and that while he was willing to throw the 
onus for further action upon the Senate, he was cautious enough 
not to disclose his own feelings. Had the President been really 
desirous of seeing the treaty, he could have referred to it in his 
message to Congress last month. He might have urged its rati- 
fication in strong language, dwelt upon its importance, and shown 
the benefits which the United States would receive. He did 
nothing. When he permitted, by his silence, the adoption of the 
Davis amendment, he simply gave encouragement to other mal- 
contents to further mutilate and destroy the spirit of the treaty. 
The Boston Herald accurately places the blame where it really 
belongs when it says :— 

“ Looking at the result of the division and the composition of 
the roll-call, we cannot but think that if President McKinley 
had ardently desired the ratification of the Treaty framed by his 
Secretary of State, and had stood up in his boots and fought for 
it as he fought for the Treaty of Paris andthe annexation of Hawaii, 
he would have been able to carry his point, and even to do so 
without much difficulty. It is quite possible that the President 
shrank from a scarecrow of unpopularity on this question, and 
that if he had faced the bogey boldly, he would have found that 
it was formidable only in appearance.” 

Out of evil good is to come, according to the opinion enter- 
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tained in England, which seems to be general and is not merely 
the hope of enthusiasts. Because the United States has already 
shown its high regard for England and its veneration for treaties 
which have become inconvenient, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that it will now show a delightful spirit of accommodation and 
liberality. Ifa highwayman were to attempt to hold up a lonely 
way farer and demand his money or his life, and the lonely way- 
farer were to pummel the highwayman and sit upon him, no man, 
outside of a lunatic asylum, would feel a generous impulse steal 
over him and give the highwayman all that he asked for and a 
little more in addition. That is the attitude of the Senate at the 
present time. The men who voted to amend the treaty and 
those who voted against any treaty, think that England was 
trying to “do” the United States, and, playing the réle of a high- 
wayman, threatened to prevent the building of the canal unless 
the treaty was ratified. The Senate scorned threats and showed 
its power. It snapped its fingers at England, and made no con- 
cealment of its contempt. And, having done this, there are men, 
in all other things sensible and able to take a sane view of life, 
who really believe that the Senate will atone for its rudeness by 
being generous. Delightful. It is a prospect deliciously altruistic, 
but unfortunately altruism is not known in the Senate. 

Let no man run away with the foolish notion that to compen- 
sate for the amended Hay-Pauncefote Treaty the United States 
will make concessions to reach an understanding in regard to 
Canada. Nota bit of it. Anyone who talks that way does not 
know the American people. The same spirit of opposition which 
made the Senate amend the treaty will make it determined to 
reach no settlement unless it appears that America gains by it. 
There will be no surrender of territory or permission to Canada 
to own a port on the Lynn Canal. It would be very pleasant to 
settle all difficulties in this simple and satisfactory manner, but 
no man, unless he belongs to the school of Mark Tapley philosophy, 
will urge the acceptance by the British Government of the 
amended Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to be balanced by a quid pro 
quo. To save much heart-burning in the future it would be 
better to have a clear understanding in advance. 

The Times a couple of weeks ago printed a long letter from 
Mr. F. W. Holls, ot New York. Mr. Holls was kind enough to 
assure the English people of his undying love and affection, to 
benevolently point out that the amendments to the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty were not inspired by hostility, and to 
magnanimously appeal to Great Britain to, as usual, eat the 
leek and pretend to enjoy its taste. Mr. Holls has suddenly 
developed a pretty taste for humour, and hitherto he has always 
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been regarded as one of those persons in which humour was left 
out when he was made. 

Ihave seen only a cabled synopsis of Mr. Holls’ letter, and, 
therefore, I do not know if he introduced himself to the British 
public. In case his modesty suddenly overcame him, allow me 
to supply the deficiency. Mr. Holls was at one time the legal 
adviser to Mr. Roosevelt when he was Governor of New York, 
My. Holls was also secretary of the Hague Peace Conference. 
Mr. Holls went to Philadelphia last summer, when the Republican 
National Convention was held, as the friend of Governor 
Roosevelt. 

While the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was pending in the Senate, 
Mr. Holls came to Washington. Mr. Holls told certain Republican 
Senators, and these Republican Senators are the authority for the 
statements I now make, that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was : 
very bad convention ; that it ought not to be ratified; that if 
ratified it must be amended, and that there-was no haste about 
its ratification, and it should be discussed with much care and 
deliberation. Mr. Holls showed great activity. He impressed 
his views upon as many Senators as could be induced to listen 
to him. 

Why was Mr. Holls so interested in seeing the Treaty amended 
and its ratification delayed? That was the question a leading 
Republican Senator asked me, who, being something of a cynic, 
waited for no answer, and remarked that he supposed Holls was a 
patriot. I confess I was at the time mystified and could not see 
what particular concern it was of Mr. Holls’ to instruct the Senate 
on its duties. But in a moment of frankness Mr. Holls intimated 
that it might not be such a bad thing to keep the Treaty pending 
until after say the 4th of next March, when Mr. Roosevelt would 
be the presiding officer of the Senate. And then, of course, the 
whole patriotic plot became apparent. Immediately after the 
Treaty had been negotiated, Mr. Roosevelt publicly denounced 
it, and from that day to this I have never heard that he has re- 
tracted his denunciation. With the President only negatively in 
favour of the Treaty, the Vice-President-elect openly antago- 
nizing it, with his former legal adviser and intimate friend in 
Washington endeavouring to prevent its ratification, Republican 
Senators might well claim that the highest powers were hoping 
to see the Treaty fail. And having laid this secret history before 
the readers of The National Review, My. Holls’ recent letter, I am 
sure, must appeal to them as more irresistibly comic than ever. 
The human comedy becomes a roaring farce when the play is 
produced on a transatlantic stage and the actors are patriotic 
Americans preaching the gospel of “ enduring friendship.” 
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Considerable speculation is indulged in as to the action of the 
British Governmentontheamended Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. There 
is a disposition shown among Senators to give Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues a reasonable time in which to make up their minds, 
but the session will not be permitted to close without action of 
some kind being taken. Failure to act upon the treaty will pro- 
bably mean the passage of the Nicaragua Canal Bill; rejection of the 
treaty willlead to the same result. But that ought to make no 
difference to the British Government. It ought -to reject the 
treaty on general principles. The convention nationalizes a 
waterway which should be neutral ; it does so in defiance of an 
existing treaty. A nation assenting to that without making 
protest is sadly wanting in self-respect. The dignified and 
wholesome thing to do would be for the British Government to 
reject the treaty, and permit the United States to do as its sees 
fit. I do not believe Congress will authorize the commencement 
of the construction of thecanal at this session of Congress. There 
is a quiet but determined opposition to the canal, an opposition 
engineered by the transcontinental railroads and the Panama 
Canal syndicate. But whether the canal is built or not will make 
little difference to England under the circumstances, and her re- 
jection or acceptance of the treaty will have absolutely no 
weight. England’s protest against the building of the canal— 
should Congress authorize its construction in accordance with the 
basic principle of the amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
ie., to make it a purely American canal to which the vessels of 
other nations can only be admitted as a favour and not a right, 
with the power retained by the United States to close it at will— 
will neither facilitate nor delay matters, but it will be the proper 
and correct attitude for England to assume. On the other hand, 
should Lord Salisbury accept the treaty it encourages the belief 
that England is a negligible quantity in her dealings with the 
United States, and can be treated according to the whim of the 
moment and without the fear of consequences. There is no 
danger of war if England should reject the treaty; there is a 
prospect of some bitter feeling being aroused, but that, perhaps, 
is better than the pretence of amity which only conceals enmity. 


Having, in a small way, for some years tried to impress upon 
British manufacturers that they were steadily losing trade to 
their American rivals, and having been laughed at for my pains, 
I am glad to see that the subject has been taken up with some 
vigour on your side, and that the manufacturer is at last 
waking up to the fact that his supremacy is threatened, if it has 
not already been lost. Pages and volumes could be written on 
the subject, but the reason for the existing state of affairs, and 
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the remedy, can be put in half-a-dozen words. The Englishman 
excuses himself for his shortcomings behind what he euphemisti- 
cally calls “ conservatism,” but which his rivals describe by the 
harsher name of conceit. The difference between the British and 
the American manufacturer is that the former believes that his 
methods and his machinery are the best that can be devised; the 
American never regards anything as definite, but merely as a 
process of evolution. In America there is no clinging to a 
method, or a machine, because it was good enough twenty years 
ago; on the contrary, that is the very reason, in the manu- 
facturer’s opinion, why something else ought to take its place. 
He rightly concludes that progress is shown by improvement, and 
that to keep pace with progress he must constantly try to 
encourage improvements, not to avoid them. There is no large 
manufacturing concern, or railroad, which does not spend 
thousands of dollars experimenting in trying to discover new 
ways to cheapen production or improve its service. Whenever 
that discovery is made, whether it be an invention which will 
cheapen the cost a fraction of a cent or revolutionize trade, the 
machinery, which up to that time was an asset rated at thousands 
of dollars, is simply so much scrap iron and goes to the junk 
shop. New machines take their place, new methods are employed, 
and another forward step has been taken in the path of industrial 
development. 


There is much discontent with the conduct of the war in the 
Philippines, which shows itself in unexpected quarters. ‘There 
is a well-grounded belief in the minds of a good many people 
that a great deal of incompetence has been displayed in the 
management of affairs, and they have little confidence in the 
optimistic official bulletins issued from time to time which 
continually tell of the great progress being made in restoring 
order, but which never seems to bring the Americans any nearer 
to their ultimate end. Certainly the Filipinos are as full of 
fight as ever they were, and outside of a very small radius it is 
Aguinaldo, and not General MacArthur, who holds control. 
Another cause for a good deal of discontent is the refusal of the 
President to permit the question to be discussed in the Congress. 
According to the agreement reached among the Republican 
leaders at the beginning of the session Congress decided nut 
to take any action in regard to the future government of the 
islands, but to leave all the power in the hands of the President, 
who governs through the military force and the civil commission 
authorized by Congress a year ago. The President is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, and, consequently, in absolute 
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control in the Philippines; the members of the Cemmittee were 
appointed by him and report to him, and not to Congress. In 
placing this power in the hands of the President, Congress has 
divested itself of its legitimate functions and made the President 
supreme. He can do as he sees fit, and he can tell the country 
only so much as he thinks proper. That the situation has not 
been improved is shown by the fact that the Volunteers, whose 
terms of enlistment expire next June, are to be replaced by 
Regulars, and in debating the Bill providing for this increase of 
the Regular Army, Administration Senators freely stated that 
General MacArthur must have these troops if there was any hope 
of asserting the supremacy of the United States in the Philippines. 
Coupled with this, as might have been naturally expected, was 
the optimistic hope that the increase of the Army would only 
have to be for a limited period, and that the time was near at 
hand when the Army could be safely reduced. But all this is a 
good deal like the ery of wolf. The country has heard it so 
often that it no longer gives it the weight it once had. Until 
the troops are home again, scepticism in regard to the speedy 
ending of the war will continue to prevail. 


“ Yet may we ask if Russian promises are, as the President’s 
message led us to expect, still to be taken at par at Washington 
alone of all the world’s diplomatic exchanges?” It seems curious 
to read a sentence like this inan American newspaper, especially : 
paper wielding as much influence as the New York Press, whose 
discussion of Russian policy has always been singularly far- 
sighted and intelligent. A few years ago one might have 
searched the length and breadth of the American press to find 
anything but praise of Russia and all her works, and to have 
questioned her holy motives would have brought down on the 
unlucky offender all the vitriolic abuse in which the American 
press has never been lacking. The change is now so great that 
it deserves attention for two reasons. Laudation of Russia was 
largely inspired by latent antagonism to England, and there was 
always an idea that perhaps at some time Russia might be useful 
as a possible ally. The other reason was that the United States 
did not give a thought to foreign affairs and considered itself 
superior to them. It made little difference, so people thought, 
what Russia did in China or India;and whether a market was 
opened or closed was a matter too trivial to bother about. Now 
it has dawned upon the comprehension of men that an alliance 
with Russia, especially if directed against England, would be 
unnatural, and that if Russia succeeds in closing a market great 
and irretrievable damage is done to the trade and commerce of 
this country. 
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In the same editorial in the Press from which I have quoted 
the Russian occupation of Manchuria is plainly set forth. 
After calling attention to Russia’s performances as directly 
antagonizing her promises, the Press continues: “ When the 
Russian Foreign Office set it down in black and white that the 
occupation of Manchuria was of a temporary military character, 
the Russian Foreign Office, in accordance with invariable and 
immemorial custom in such cases, lied. Yet we may ask if 
Russian promises are, as the President’s message led us to expect, 
still to be taken at par at Washington alone of all the world’s 
diplomatic exchanges? By the appointment of a Russian 
resident at Mukden, Manchuria becomes politically a part of the 
Siberian Empire of the Czar. The next step is its commercial 
absorption in the Siberian Empire of the Czar. This means the 
inclusion of North China behind the tariff door which has just 
been slammed in Southern Russia. 

Gradually the people of the United States may come to realize 
that in antagonizing their best customer, England, and trying to 
maintain friendship with Russia, based on mistaken sentiment, 
they are imperilling their own material interests. 


To a man unfamiliar with the geography of the United States 
a glance at the map would show Chicago so hopelessly inland 
that the announcement of the launch of an ocean-going vessel by 
which freight is to be shipped from Chicago to Liverpool, with- 
out breaking bulk, would be received with a smile of incredulity. 
Nevertheless, the announcement is a fact, and is of supreme 
importance, as tending to bring the great wheat market of the 
world still nearer to its largest consumer abroad. The vessel, 
which was launched a few days ago in Chicago, is comparatively 
small as cargo steamers go these days; it draws only fifteen feet 
of water, but if the venture is a success, which is not unlikely it 
will be, the time will not be far distant when it will be possible 
to send the largest vessels from the city, a thousand miles from 
the seaboard, to the ocean. The pioneer steamer will traverse 
the Great Lakes, the Welland Canal, andthe St. Lawrence River 
but it has already been suggested that a deep-water canal system 
should be established between the St. Lawrence and the Hudson 
rivers, which would give an all-American communication from 
the middle-west to the sea. Such a waterway, the Springfield 
Republican points out, would do more for the Western States than 
the proposed Isthmian Canal. 


Englishmen who have long ago forgotten their “Tom Brown 
at Rugby,” with some of the other lost illusions of their youth, 
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will be surprised to learn that “fagging” in a more brutal and 
savage fashion than ever was known at an English public school 
exists at the military and naval academies under the name of 
hazing. The death of a former West Point cadet, the Woolwich and 
Sandhurst of America, has drawn public attention to the matter, 
and shown the cruelty inflicted on new comers by the older men. 
The death of this youth is attributed by his parents to the treat- 
ment which he received at West Point; and, while this is de- 
nied, the evidence adduced before a military court of investiga- 
tion convened by the Secretary of War, and a special committee 
appointed by the House ot Representatives to investigate the 
charge, proves conclusively that the “plebes” have suffered the 
most brutal punishment at the hands of their seniors. It is not 
denied by officers or cadets that hazing exists at the academies, 
and that the new man is expected to take his share of the punish- 
ment, but it is defended on the ground that it is a necessary part 
of the military and naval officer’s training, and that it makes him 
hardy and manly and takes the conceit out of him. No one 
would seriously object to the custom if it was merely the 
exuberance of youth, but it has degenerated from that into 
practices which threaten to cause the cadet serious bodily harm, 
and, in some extreme cases, his death even. Under the plea of 
testing a boy’s courage, he is made to enter the ring. He is 
green, soft, and unversed in the noble art of self-defence. He 
is pitted against a youth usually his senior, who has had the 
advantage of two or three years’ experience under the best 
instruction. The new man, of course, is knocked out. If by 
any mischance the victim is victor, it avails him nothing; he is 
made to go on fighting until, crushed and bleeding, he has to be 
taken to the hospital. If a man should refuse to fight, he would 
be dubbed a coward, and his life would be made unbearable. 
The ring is only one form of hazing. Cadets have been tortured 
with all the fiendish ingenuity displayed by the Indians or Chinese 
in inventing new torments for their victims; and, in reading the 
accounts of the pleasing little diversions indulged in by the 
cadets, one is forced to the conclusion that the embryo officer is 
inherently depraved and vicious, and that the system of educa- 
tion is not calculated to improve either his morals or his manners. 
One newspaper suggests that a cadet detected in hazing shall 
be tried before a drum-head court-martial, and, on conviction, be 
given twenty-five lashes and dismissed the service. Something 
of the kind may be necessary if hazing is to be suppressed. 


The blundering which has characterized the United States in 
its first Colonial experiment is strikingly shown in the treatment 
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of an intelligent and educated Filipino. Raymon Reyes, born in 
the island of Samar, the son of a rich father, after having received 
a careful education, came to the United States two years ago for 
the purpose of completing his knowledge of English, which 
he could then read perfectly, and of studying American social 
life. After having travelled about the country Reyes settled 
at Omaha with the intention of becoming an American 
citizen. Having resided in Omaha for over a year, Reyes being 
then of full age, and having complied with the law of 
Nebraska regarding residence, made application to the United 
States District Court to be permitted to take out his papers 
of naturalization. The Court refused the request on the ground 
that “a Filipino cannot become a citizen under any existing 
law, because he has no country to which he can forswear 
allegiance except the United States, of which he is a subject.” 
This dictum, not of a local Dogberry, be it remembered, but of a 
Federal Court, whose judges are men of superior attainments, 
makes the Filipino a political pariah and an outcast, and denies to 
a man of intelligence, education, and wealth what is freely 
granted to the swarms of ignorant foreigners who are landed in 
shoals at every large port, and are naturalized automatically, 
although they are scarcely able to understand the English 
language, and have absolutely no conception of the spirit of 
American institutions. The course of .the Republican Party 
in dealing with its new Colonies has been marked by ineptitude 
from the beginning, and no more striking exhibition of its 
inability to comprehend the genius of Colonial organization has 
been shown than in making a Filipino a man without political 
rights in his own land or in the country which has forcibly 
adopted him, and yet denies him the guardianship which he has 
a right to expect from his political parents. It is the same sort 
of political administration which has made the efforts of France to 
establish Colonies such a ghastly failure. 


A. Maurice Low. 


MAFFIA AND OMERTA.— 


ONE of the most vigorous races, and one of the fairest spots in 
Europe, has lain for several centuries under the spell of a power 
as blighting in its influence on all social, moral, and. economic 
development as it is mysterious both in its origin and in its 
action. 

Public attention has recently been attracted to that social 
growth in Sicily which is known indefinitely as the Maffia. The 
cold-blooded murder of a Palermitan of noble family, who, 
besides being a Senator of the kingdom of Italy, had held some 
of the most important posts in his native city, and who was 
universally respected for his fearless integrity and for the spot- 
lessness of his official life, recalled to the public mind at the 
time that the power of the Maffia was not dead, but lived and 
flourished in the highest places as well as in the humbler 
surroundings of the lowest orders of the people. If proof had 
been wanting that such was the case, the fact that it was not 
until nearly seven years after the murder of the . Senator 
Notarbartolo that the trial of his suspected murderers was 
permitted to take place would have supplied it. On the 11th 
November, 1899 (the murder was committed in 182), the trial of 
certain persons suspected of complicity in the crime was opened 
at Milan, whither it had been found necessary to transport the 
sase from Palermo in order to protect the lives of those witnesses 
who had been summoned to give evidence before the Court. 
The proceedings rapidly assumed a character which attracted 
the notice of the whole of the civilized world, not so much on 
account of the dramatic situations in which the trial abounded, 
as because of the strange psychological and sociological revela- 
tions which these brought forth. Into the details of this 
extraordinary trial it does not fall within the scope of the 
present paper to enter; it would, moreover, be unseemly to do 
so, inasmuch as the case is still unconcluded. 

The fact that a well-known personage in the society of one of 
the most important cities in Italy should have been assassinated 
in the train in which he was travelling, almost at the gates of 
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that very city, and that for seven years those who were generally 
considered to be the chief instigators and perpetrators of the 
crime remained unpursued by the power of the law, caused 
public attention to be turned to that mysterious influence which, 
overshadowing the civil authority, had been able to paralyse the 
action of the latter for so Jong a period. Popular opinion in the 
Italian peninsula at once recognized the hand of the Maffia in 
the murder of the unfortunate Senator, and, being the work of 
the Maffia, it did not express any great astonishment that the 
crime remained not only unpunished but almost ignored. 

Of what, it may be asked, does this mysterious factor in 
Sicilian life known as the Maffia consist, and how can it be most 
correctly defined ? 

The generally received idea of the Maffia among foreigners 
is that it is a kind of secret society—an organization which 
exists for the purpose of tyrannizing over an ignorant population, 
aud which ruthlessly destroys those who dare to oppose its 
designs. It is regarded as a species of freemasonry amongst 
malefactors belonging to the lower orders, a body kindred to 
that of the Camorra of Naples, or to other organized societies 
among the criminal classes which have for their scope extortion 
and violence. 

That the Maffia differs in all its most important and charac- 
teristic points from any one of these definitions it will be the 
object of the following pages to demonstrate, and it will also be 
their aim to furnish the reader with some idea of the true nature 
and construction of the subtle power which holds the beautiful 
island, that should be the richest and the most fertile in all the 
Mediterranean, in its deadly, sterilizing grasp. 

In order to form any accurate idea of the Maffia it is necessary 
clearly to recognize that the latter is an outgrowth of social in- 
stinct. It is not, as foreigners generally believe it to be, an 
organization of evil-doers; neither is it, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, a secret society. The Maffia has no written code of 
laws, probably for the reason that it derives its very existence 
from the deeply-rooted and hereditary determination of the 
Sicilian of all grades of society to bafile and destroy the law itself. 

According to Professor Alongi, an eminent Sicilian authority 
upon Italian criminology, to whose work upon the Maffia* I 
shall have repeatedly to refer in these pages, so complex a social 
phenomenon as that which it presents does not easily lend itself 
to precise or accurate definition. The following description by 
Baron Franchetti, who, together with Baron Sydney Sonnino, in 


* La Maffia nei suoi fattori e nelle sue manifestazioni, di Alongi Giuseppe 
(Biblioteca Antropologica Giuridica. Serie II., Vol. X.). Bocca. Torino, 1887. 
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their capacity as Parliamentary Commissioners to enquire into the 
social and economic conditions of Sicily, made a profound study 
of the Maffia, is perhaps the one which more nearly approaches a 
correct summary of the negative attributes of the social growth 
in question. 

The Maffia, says Baron Franchetti, is a union ot persons belong- 
ing to every grade, to every profession, and to every category, 
who, without possessing any apparent, continuous, or regular tie 
in common, are, nevertheless, always united for the furtherance 
of their reciprocal interests; with every consideration of law, 
justice, and public morals set aside, it is the medizval sentiment 
of the individual who thinks that he himself can provide for the 
care and for the safety of his own person and of his own 
possessions, by reason of his personal worth and influence, quite 
apart from any action of the authorities or of the laws. 

It will be seen from the above attempt to describe the Maffia 
that each individual adherent to its principles acts entirely in his 
own interests, and upon his own responsibility. It is only when 
his own interests and those of his neighbour are reciprocal that 
he makes common cause with the latter against a third party or 
parties. Hence the Maffia cannot be considered or dealt with 
as an organized society. It possesses no fixed code of laws, no 
recognized body of officers; and yet, there exists no phase of 
Sicilian life, official or political, rural or urban, commercial, agri- 
cultural, or even religious, in which this pernicious moral canker 
has not established itself. Those persons who are themselves 
honest and law-abiding citizens not only tolerate the silent 
tyranny of the Maffia, but, dreading its vengeance should they 
do otherwise, actually assist those whom they know to be Maffiosi 
in their efforts to evade and baffle the authorities who endeavour 
to bring the latter to justice for their delinquencies. 

The Maffia, then, must be regarded, not as an organized body 
of evil-doers, but as a species of subjective and impersonal force 
born of a sentiment which is inherent in the Sicilian race and 
character. Before passing to the examination of this sentiment, 
and of the causes which cenduced to its origin and development, 
it will be as well that we should understand the aims and objects 
which the Maffia exists to promote, and we shall discover in these 
a further example of the difficulty which there must ever be in 
attempting to substantiate so unsubstantial an element. Illicit 
gain is, doubtless, one of the primary objects which the Mafioso 
has in view, and in this he does not materially differ from the 
associate of any other criminal body. It is this, the most sordid 
and vulgar factor in the Maffia, which has caused the latter to be 
too frequently confounded with the Camorra by casual observers, 
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though the two have in reality little or nothing in common, and 
the Sicilian Maffioso would assuredly never stoop to the mean 
and petty villainies of the Neapolitan Camorrista. 

Besides the object of acquiring money by fraud or violence, and 
not unfrequently by both, the Maftioso has others, less sordid 
perhaps, but equally perilous to a civilized community. He 
regards himself as the dispenser of justice in all matters which 
he may consider to affect himself and his dealings with bis 
neighbour. It follows, as a matter of course, that his object here 
is to prevent, by fair means or foul, justice, as represented by the 
civil authorities, interfering with his acts; neither will he tolerate 
such interference. His neighbour, whom he has perhaps wronged, 
and may not improbably kill, is the first to assist him in defeating 
the power of the law, for the simple reason that this neighbour is 
himself a Maftioso. If the latter be killed, his family will effectu- 
ally screen the murderer from justice. Some member of it will, 
at the proper season, avenge the murder or the wrong in his or 
her own way. To seek reparation at the hands of the law, or 
not to throw every obstacle in the way of its action, would be 
contrary to the honour of a Maffioso. 

The murder of Signor Notarbartolo, to which allusion has 
already been made, affords a striking ‘instance of the insidious 
pressure which the Maffia can bring to bear on even the highest 
judicial quarters in order to delay, and perhaps prevent alto- 
gether, any interference on the part of the civil authorities of 
the State with its proceedings. Another case of much more 
recent occurrence, and one which, unlike the Notarbartolo 
episode, is not still sub judice, and may, therefore, fairly be quoted, 
will afford a vivid illustration of the mysterious influence which 
the spirit of the Maffia exercises over the Sicilian nature. The 
story, like the majority of such tales in Sicily, is remarkable for 
the dramatic elements which it contains, as well as for the 
psychological peculiarities which it reveals. 

In the outskirts of Palermo, in the hot glare of a summer after- 
noon, a mother stood, anxiously awaiting the return of her 
soldier-son from his term of military service. She knew he was 
to reach home that day, and, as the hour approached at which he 
had told her to expect him, she left her house and walked along 
the lane which led into the high road from the city. Presently she 
saw the lad—he was barely two-and-twenty—coming towards 
her. She hurried forward to meet him, but, before she could em- 
brace him, he was laid dead at her feet by a shot fired from the 
low hedge which bordered the lane. The wretched mother’s 
despair and agony may be imagined. The boy was her favourite 
son, and he had come back to her, after three years with the 
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colours, to be foully murdered at the very moment of their 
reunion. Her cries were overheard by the neighbours, and in 
a very short time the authorities were upon the spot to investi- 
gate the matter. And the mother? Far from assisting the 
Carabinieri and the authorities in their efforts to trace the mw- 
derer, this woman, although distracted with grief and horror, did 
all in her power to baffle the police and throw them off the 
scent. She swore by the souls of her parents that she knew 
nothing, had seen nothing, and called upon all the imaginary 
inhabitants of Heaven to witness that she was speaking the 
truth. Her son, she averred, had not an enemy in the world— 
there was not a person against whom she could harbour the 
least suspicion of wishing to harm him. Expostulations, appeals 
to her maternal love for her murdered offspring, even threats of 
punishment should she continue to withhold what she knew, 
were of no avail. She knew—nothing. She had heard the 
report of a gun and had seen her son fall; and more than that 
could not be extracted from her, even in the full bitterness and 
agony of her grief. 

The weeks passed, and both the murderer and the motive for 
the crime remained undiscovered and unsuspected by the local 
officials. In time the investigations on the part of the latter 
grew slack, and finally ceased altogether. At last, some months 
afterwards, another murder was committed, almost on the saine 
spot as the preceding one. Another young man was shot dead 
by a Sparatina, as such murderers by gun-shots are euphemis- 
tically termed in Sicily. This time the murderer was identified. 
He was another son of the taciturn mother, a younger brother of 
the lad who had fallen dead at her feet a few weeks previously. 

The authorities at once concluded that the second victim was 
the murderer of the first, and taxed the mother with being fully 
aware of it, and of having instigated her younger son to avenge 
his brother’s murder by perpetrating a second. In vain they 
urged her to confess, pointing out to her that if her son could 
show that he committed the crime to avenge his brother's 
murder it would furnish the jury with an excuse for granting 
extenuating circumstances in his case, and a lighter sentence 
would be the result. 

The mother, however, absolutely denied that the man just 
slain was the murderer of her soldier-son. During her examina- 
tion by the magistrates she protested by all that was most sacred 
that the murdered man was a stranger to her. When she saw that 
her denials were disbelieved by the Court, she feigned illness and 
became delirious. In this carefully-studied delirium she mur- 
mured vague and disjointed accusations against various persons 
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—but no surname ever passed her lips, only Christian names, 
which could not be taken as indicating any particular individual. 
The boy-murderer supported his mother’s statements, and though 
everyone in the Court knew that he had killed his brother’s as- 
sassin, no confirmation of the fact could be extracted by examina- 
tion of either mother or son. 

The importance and the influence of the female element in the 
Maffia will presently be explained, but the instance which I have 
just quoted may be taken as an example of the almost incredible 
power which the spirit and principles of the Maffia are able to 
exert over the passionate Sicilian character. 

It can hardly be doubted that no human affection is stronger 
than maternal love, and with the Sicilians, as with Italians 
generally, the love of parents for their offspring is very 
remarkable--far more so, indeed, than among Northern races, 
Sicilian mothers often carry this species of affection to such a 
pitch that it becomes a passion, animal-like, and sometimes 
actually ferocious in its manifestations. This love for their 
children takes a peculiar form as the latter become older, and it 
is to the maternal training to which we must look in order to dis- 
cover the true reason why the spirit of the Maffia has hitherto 
resisted all the efforts on the part of law and order to suppress 
it. It is the opinion of many Sicilians, and of other Italians who 
have studied the social question in the island, that no repressive 
measures on the part of the Government will meet with more 
than a merely superficial success in extirpating the evil of the 
Maffia as long as these continue to be directed against the male 
clement in the population only. The education and civilization 
of the female undoubtedly appears to be the starting-point from 
which any successful attempt to eradicate the spirit of the Maffia 
from the temperament and character of the Sicilians must 
proceed. 

In order fully to appreciate the influence ot the Sicilian 
mother upon the race it will be necessary to examine for a 
moment her psychological traits. It must be remembered that in 
her veins runs a mixture of blood such as certainly no other race 
in Europe can claim, and it would appear as though each 
hereditary strain had brought its own strongly-marked passions 
and characteristics with it. 

The Saracen, the Spaniard, the Angevin, and the Norman 
possessors of the coveted pearl of the Mediteranean have in turn 
transmitted their Oriental cunning and ferocity, their cruelty, 
their diplomacy, and_their stubborn courage and fidelity to their 
descendants. 

The Sicilian woman of the lower orders has an almost un- 
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limited pride in her person, her position, and her name. The 
humblest woman of the people, after performing her household 
duties, will go out for her walk in the town, well-dressed and 
often be-jewelled, having assumed for the time the deportment 
of a fine lady. The greatest slattern among maid-servants would 
not condescend to be seen in the streets carrying a basket or a 
parcel. When she goes to market—a vucceria—she engages a 
porter—vastaso—to carry her purchases to her employer’s house. 
No greater offence can be offered to a Sicilian woman than to 
give her credit for being simple or straightforward. Her 
subtlety is to her a possession even more cherished than her 
personal appearance; and she has a profound contempt for any 
member of the male sex whom she suspects of being of a gentle, 
frank, or yielding disposition. What is called a botta di Maffia, i.e., 
some savage or desperate act on the part of a man, is the surest 
and quickest way for the latter to gain her esteem and affection. 
In the lowest classes a girl will not marry a young fellow who has 
the reputation of being quiet and orderly in his life; she prefers 
to wed an omo who has been in collegio (prison) and who knows 
how to deal a botta a muscola and make himself feared. 

The Sicilian girl has a profound regard for the social con- 
venances, and she lives in constant dread what the world may be 
saying of her; hence she is almost invariably acting a part in 
order to keep up appearances. She is most susceptible to love, 
and when she loves in earnest it is with a passion which is at once 
blind and morbid. In most cases a marriage is forced on by 
compromising situations prearranged with the lover. A Sicilian 
woman has the most intense attachment and admiration for her 
native town or village. A Palermitan, for instance, will speak of 
any other city than Palermo in terms of profoundest contempt. 
A favourite saying of hers is: “ Pane schittu, e cassaru cassaru,” 
which, being interpreted, means “ New bread to eat and a walk 
up and down the Cassaru,” as the fashionable street of Palermo 
—the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele—is termed in Sicilian dialect. 

The Sicilian woman is generally illiterate, and is proud of 
being so. In native parlance, such a one “sees with two eyes 
only.” Those who can read are said to see with four eyes. 
From these few peculiarities which have been mentioned it may 
readily be imagined that, to quote the words of an eminent 
authority on Sicilian manners and customs, Signor Gugliemo 
Ferreri, that there spring forth unlimited superstitions, prejudices, 
and cunning; and from these again, lying, bad faith, and 
immorality generally. Prostitution, as long as it be carried 
on for the sake of gain, and the proceeds be devoted to the 
majntenance of husbands or brothers, is a recognized method of 
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subsistence. In the country districts the woman is regarded as 
a mere beast of burden, and the more degraded and oppressed 
she may be the more she developes her racial characteristics. 
Of these, after the fierce love for her offspring, the spirit of 
Vendetta is the most powerful, and in carrying this to a success- 
ful issue she will show the most extraordinary patience and 
eunning. For years she will nourish a hatred against some 
individual, and caress the idea of revenge until the thirst for 
blood bursts forth in unquenchable fury. 

Signor Alongi declares that Sicilian women will lick the 
wounds of a fallen enemy, and his blood from the knife which 
has slain him, in a frenzy of ferocious delight. 

According to Signor Ferreri, the influence and participation of 
the woman in the Maffia may be divided into two principal factors. 
The first of these regards the surroundings and education of her 
children, and may be termed the indirect factor, while the second 
is her attitude towards the active part of the Maffia. This latter 
is most important, as it constitutes the essential part of that 
complex social phenomenon known as the Omerta, which.I shall 
endeavour presently to explain. 

In Sicily, the woman has remained medieval in her character- 
istics, and her medievalism is further crossed by a strain of 
African blood. The fundamental principles observed by a mother 
in the bringing up of her children are utterly at variance with 
any civilized ideas of education and morality. 

Supposing a woman to have a vivacious and overbearing child, 
it is a source of satisfaction and delight to her. She calls it 
proudly maffiosello, and malandrino, and calls wpon her friends to 
admire all those naturally depraved actions in the little creature 
which should be the first to be corrected and restrained. As soon 
as the child can talk it is made to understand that it is unmanly 
to speak the truth. There is one unpardonable offence which the 
little one must never commit, under pain of severe corporal 
punishment, which is scarcely ever administered except for this— 
the child must never, under any circumstances, speak of what 
may be said or done in the family circle to outsiders. As the 
child grows older, the mother teaches it to have a scrupulous 
regard for social appearances, and to practise the art of deceiving 
in every possible manner. It learns to flatter the rich, and to 
despise and injure the poor, while at the same time it is gradually 
trained to witness and become indifferent to the most brutalizing 
and degrading details of life. It is taught that in order to live 
in the world as a man should live, physical force and moral 
cunning are the two necessary possessions, and all regular and 
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orderly methods of existence, all scruples of honour, pity, or fair- 
dealing are sneered at as unworthy and cowardly. 

In the middle classes in the towns and country villages (though 
among these there are noble exceptions, yearly becoming 
more numerous owing to the emancipatory action from priestly 
influence and amelioration in the civil government which is 
steadily asserting itself in every part of the Italian Kingdom) 
the same system of education is observed, and the boys soon learn 
to use their knives and to become picciotti d’ onore, or “ men,” 
while there is scarcely a lad who does not go a vavaddi (armed), 

This passion for carrying weapons on all occasions is common 
to every class; even members of the highest aristocracy in Sicily 
generally carry a revolver on their persons, and sometimes even 


a knife. : 

The Maffia, out of regard for woman as a useful element in life, 
protects her even while it degrades and subjugates her. Her 
stubborn silence can be relied upon to baffle the agents of the 
law when any hazardous atto di maffia has been perpetrated. 
“ Pipa” (Italian tac?) is her word of command, and she will keep 
it in the face of death itself. “ Calate junco ca passa la chiene” is 
a favourite proverb with the woman of the Maffioso—or, in 
Italian, “ Abbassate giunco fin che passa la fiumana,” which is best 
rendered into English by the popular saying, “ Wait till the 
clouds roll by.” 

To give any correct definition of the term Omertd in English is 
no easy matter. The expression covers a strange medley of social 
obligations evolved among a people more than semi-barbarous 
during the course of long centuries of misgovernment. It is the 
protest of a race whose strong and gallant spirit has been bent 
for generations under merciless oppression by foreign princes and 
priests, but which has never yet been broken. The struggle for 
self-defence, the hatred and contempt for foreign rule, has pro- 
duced in the Sicilian nature an unwritten code of honour which, 
although supremely egoistic in its origin, nevertheless can be, 
and very often is, the instigator of unselfish and even chivalrous 
deeds, and these, notwithstanding the savagery by which they 
are too often marred, compel an unwilling admiration. 

It is this unwritten code of honour which constitutes the 
Sicilian Omertd. We have seen how, from his earliest infancy, 
the Sicilian youth is trained to believe that his hand must be 
against every man, and that every man’s hand must be against 
him; and, indeed, it is impossible to study Sicilian history from 
the earliest times until the collapse of the iniquitous rule of the 
Bourbons without being obliged to admit that the Sicilian of the 
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middle and lower orders had ample cause to entertain this 
demoralizing conviction. I have said that the principles of the 
Omertd are contained in an unwritten code; but, at the same 
time, there exist various popular maxims in the Sicilian dialect 
which throw a lurid light upon its moral factors. Some of them 
it may be worth while to reproduce here :— 

A cu ti leva lu pari levacei la vita.” “ Whosoever deprives you 
of the means of existence, deprive of his life.” 

“ Seupetta e mugghieri nun si’mprestano.” “A gun and a wife 
are not lent.” (It may be observed that the gun is mentioned 
before the wife.) 

“Si mort mi drivocu ; si campu ? allampu.” “If I die they will 
bury me; if I live I will kill you.” 

“Vali cchit wamieu nehiazza ca cent’unzi wsacea.” “ An influ- 
cutial friend is worth more than a hundred onze (1,250 francs) 
in the pocket.” 

“ Carzori, malatu e nicissita provanu lu cori di amici.” “ Prison, 
illness, and want prove the heart of friends.” 

“Ta furca @ pri lu proveru, la guustizia pri lu fissa.” “The 
gallows are for the poor, the law for the weak man” (ie., for 
him who cannot take the law into his own hands). 

The above examples, taken from a mass of popular dicta, afford 
sume insight into the principles which guide the Sicilian of the 
working and middle classes through life. To those who know 
the character of this people, they are maxims terrible in their 
cynical contempt for justice as meted out by the law, and full of 
i savage significance. There is not wanting in some of them 
x note of pathos, and a ring of chivalrous devotion to a com- 
panion in distress to which I have already alluded as being 
a strange and anomalous characteristic of the Maffioso and the 
Omo. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to give some idea of 
the traditional attitude of the lower orders in Sicily towards the 
laws framed for the protection of society in general. It will 
have been seen that from his earliest infancy the Sicilian is 
taught that if he is to go through life successfully, if he is to be 
‘ worthy specimen of his race, respected by men and admired by 
women, he must be himself the law-maker and the dispenser of 
justice in all that regards his own affairs. It follows, as a matter 
of course, that his neighbow’s affairs must sooner or later become 
involved in the latter. Hence, the power of the Maffioso in the 
land, and the demoralizing effect of the Maffia on society. The 
natural ambition of each Maffioso leads him to seek every occasion 
to increase this power by illegal and criminal means. Every 
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authorities results in an increase in his own individual influence 
and in the respect in which he is held by his fellows. 

From this abnormal state of things among the lower classes we 
may now pass to the consideration of the attitude of the upper 
classes of society towards the Maffia, and we shall discover that 
its influence is by no means confined to the poorer population of 
the island. The strength of the Maffia lies in the fact that it 
penetrates into every sphere of social life in Sicily, from the 
peasant working in the fields to the Government official in his 
bureau, from the criminal in the dock to the magistrate on the 
bench. 

Until very recently—indeed, until the fall of the Rudini 
Cabinet—it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that no act of 
public life, administrative or political, in Sicily could occur with- 
out the influence of the Maffia being the chief and determinat- 
ing factor in its composition. Even Parliamentary elections 
were at its mercy, while municipal elections may be said to have 
been decided according to its will and pleasure. An honest and 
high-principled public man, such as the Senator Notarbartolo, 
who ventured to oppose his influence to that of the Maffia, knew 
that by so doing he was courting the doom which overtook the 
incorruptible Palermitan noble. His very colleagues who dined 
at his table would not hesitate to instruct some of their protégés 
among the Lassa Maffia to remove him out of the way were his 
principles of honour and justice to clash at any time with their 
interests, or were their official relations with him likely to cause 
them to be badly looked upon by their fellow-Maffiosi. The 
alta Maffia exists in Sicily no less than the bassa Maffia, and pro- 
tects and subsidizes the latter in order to have a dependable 
instrument ready to hand to execute its orders and do its dirtier 
and more compromising work. As in the case of the Notarbartolo 
murder, the highly-placed inciters to acts of violence and 
oppression are careful to shield themselves behind the Maffiosi 
of the lower orders. They know that they can place infinite 
reliance upon the honour and the chivalry of the Omertd, and 
that the Omo will risk the alternative of long years of imprison- 
ment rather than betray a fellow-Maffioso—be the latter a peasant 
or a prince. 

If the influence of the Maffia be able thus to make itself felt 
in the higher political and administrative spheres, its power in 
the commercial and industrial circles in the towns and agricul- 
tural districts may easily be imagined. There exists, also, the 
Maffia of the littoral, which exploits the gains of perhaps the 
most lucrative and important factors in Sicilian trade and in- 
dustry. 
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Both in the towns and in the country the interference of the 
Maffia and its agents is not confined to levying its toll on com- 
mercial and agricultural profits. No matter what the branch of 
industry may be, the Maffia demands its share in the proceeds, 
and if that share be denied to them, persecution, and in case of 
obstinacy in refusing to meet its demands, death, is the penalty 
which those who oppose them have, sooner or later, to pay. One 
of the most important factors in agricultural and industrial life in 
Sicily is water, especially in the more remote country districts 
where the vines and the crops depend upon constant and regular 
irrigation during the long heat and drought of the summer and 
autumn months. The farmer of a tenuta must pay to the Maffia a 
sum of money to ensure that the guardians of the water-supply 
shall give him the water to which he has the right. Refusal on 
his part to submit to this extortion means the cutting off of his 
irrigation, and the re-selling of it to some less obstinate neigh- 
bour. The withholding of the water for a few hours may, and 
probably does, ruin the farmer’s prospects for the year. He must 
pay, or his crops must perish, and he himself fall a victim to a 
Sparatina fired from behind one of his own fences. 

It is impossible, in the course of a short article, to attempt to 
follow the intricacies of the Maffia in all its divers branches, and 
it must suffice to have pointed out how it insinuates itself into 
every form of public and private life in Sicily. The history of 
its acts and dealings is the history of a people, and no chapter of 
human life is so full of complex problems, social and psycho- 
logical, and of strange contradictions, as that which may be 
studied in this Mediterranean island. Love and hatred. avarice 
and generosity, brutality and chivalry, honour and dishonour, all 
are to be met with in its pages, and so intermingled are these 
attributes of humanity that the unprejudiced student of the Maffia 
and its younger sister, the Omerta, will wonder to himself what 
manner of a people this may be who can combine some of the 
noblest of human qualities with the most ignoble acts of almost 
bestial cunning and ferocity. 

Foreign observers, who are not content with a merely super- 
ficial survey of the social situation in Sicily, will feel, while 
recognizing the many and complex difficulties with which the 
Italian Government has to grapple in its laudable determination 
to suppress the Maffia, that the remedy for the disease lies 
hidden in the disease itself. In the principles of the Omerti 
there are surely to be found the germs of good as well as of 
evil; and it is these which it should be, and, it may be believed, 
will be, the task of the Government to cultivate and cause to 
bear fruit hereafter. The process must be, perforce, a slow and 
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painful one, for the traditions and hereditary instincts of centuries 
are not to be overcome in a single generation. It is at least a 
good sign that all the latest Italian writers on this subject are 
agreed that good material to work upon is not lacking in the 
Sicilian nature and character; they realize that it is this valuable 
material which has been distorted by misgovernment, by the 
degrading influence of an ignorant priesthood, and last, but not 
least, by the corrupting and barbarous sentiments instilled into 
their offspring by the Sicilian women. 

The civilization and education of the latter bythe State, the 
gradual eradication of that debased form of paganism which the 
Roman Church encourages for its own ends throughout Italy, 
and especially in the south of the peninsula, and the withdrawal 
of the women from its influences, the raising of her social 
status throughout the island; these and similar reforms will 
be of greater value and efficacy than repressive measures and 
a wholesale campaign against the delinquents of the Maffia. 
That the best traditions of Omerta may remain, and that the 
Maffia and its deeds of blood and passion may, together with civil 
misgovernment and the degrading superstitions inculcated by 
the priests, shortly belong to the past, must be the hope of all 
who wish well to United Italy. 

RICHARD BaAGor. 


STOCK-JOBBING COMPANIES. 


Pubic attention has been fixed of late on a sensational episode of 
Stock Exchange speculation. The daily Press, with a sweep of its 
indignant pen, calls it “ Another Stock Exchange Scandal.” Anda 
scandal it certainly is: one so flagrant and disastrous as to call for 
the most drastic safeguards against its recurrence. By a strange 
irony of fate it occurred at the moment when a new Joint Stock 
Law was coming into operation which was to protect the public 
from the wiles and deceits of the company promoter. Needless to 
say, it has not been provided against in that laboriously addled 
statute. Innumerable as were the financial abuses which the 
Legislature then undertook to cure, this one is not ainong them. 
The Joint Stock Law reformers of a year ago do not seem to have 
had the slightest presentiment of it. While they were trying, with, 
we fear, very indifferent success,to shut the door against Hooleyism, 
a new danger of a much more subtle kind was about to be sprung 
on them. Financial art, like the black art of the Middle Ages, is 
protean, and is always breaking out in a fresh place. 

The London and Globe Finance Corporation, whose .stock- 
jobbing adventures have shocked even the Stock Exchange, belongs 
to a class of companies which is, happily, limited. There are not 
many of them in the City, and if all of them were to share the fate 
of the London and Globe, the financial atmosphere would be the 
purer for it. Most of them are associated with mining finance,and, 
in fact, no other field furnishes sufficient scope for them. 
They are combinations of the company promoter, the mining 
adventurer, the speculative financier, and the market rigger. 
All these hazardous functions have been carried on by the 
London and Globe Corporation from its birth. What has 
happened to it now was bound to happen sooner or later, and it 
may be well for the public that it has come at a comparatively 
early period in its history. Such finance can end only in one way. 
Its whole aim and raison d’étre are to create fictitious markets and 
fictitious values. When that is done on a moderate scale, and by 
experts, it may be kept up for a long while. When it is done on a 
colossal scale by amateurs it has generally a short shrift. One day 
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there is a terrific reckoning to face, and the result is “another 
Stock Exchange scandal.” 

A few biographical data will show what superhuman financiers 
the tounders of the London and Globe Corporation must have con- 
sidered themselves when they undertook to handle millions on 
inillions of other people’s money. Half a dozen years ago they 
were practically unknown in the City. It was the Westralian 
mining boom that threw them on top, and some other queer 
financiers along with them. The original London and Globe was 
a small promoting company registered on the Ist of April, 1895,— 
the better day the better deed. Six months before a kindred 
concern had come into existence under the name of the West 
Australian Exploring and Finance Company. The two had only 
about £400,000 capital between them,and that their ambition soon 
outgrew. Karly in 1897 they resolved to join forces, and to launch 
out afresh with a programme more worthy of the great work they 
had in hand—the exploitation of the Coolgardie gold-field, which 
at this time was supposed to be the coming Ophir. 

The new London and Globe Corporation started with a capital 
of two millions sterling, and, eager to live up to its cosmopolitan 
title, it launched into many ventures, not only in West Australia 
but in nearly every other part of the world. In its four years of 
voracious activity it has floated mining and other schemes in 
British Columbia, the Yukon, the Pacific,and Australia. Nor have 
these been ordinary schemes. All have been distinguished by their 


princely capitalization. Nothing under three quarters of a million 


suited the dignity of the London and Globe. In two cases the 
round million was preferred, and in two others the bait was in- 
creased toa million and a half. Including re-organizations, like 
the Ivanhoe, nine of these gigantic flotations were made in four 
years, and their nominal capital averaged a million apiece. How 
they were received by the public may be easily guessed. One or 
two of the earlier issues may have been fairly well subscribed, but 
it is an open secret that the later ones were very much the reverse. 
Anyhow, there can be no doubt that the Globe Corporation got 
stuck at last with loads of its own offspring. 

This was no discouragement, however, to the managing director, 
Mr. Whitaker Wright. lt gave him an opportunity to get in his 
fine work as a Stock Exchange expert. Hitherto it has not been 
considered an essential part of a managing director's duty to 
engineer booms and corners for his shareholders ; but Mr. Whitaker 
Wright has large ideas on most subjects, and this one among others. 
In his speech at the Cannon Street Hotel, he coolly assumed that 
running a bull campaign with borrowed money is a quite justifiable, 
if rather risky, method of eking out the legitimate income of a 
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company. Few of Mr. Wright’s companies had last year any 
legitimate income. They were only in the hatching-out stage, and 
the prospect of dividends was somewhat remote. Mr. Wright 
knew that it was weary work for shareholders waiting till shafts 
were sunk, batteries erected, and divisible gold produced. He 
longed to help them to tide over the tedious interval, and a big 
flutter in stocks suggested itself as the likeliest kind of refresher 
for them. That was the sum and substance of his defence. 

A much easier and safer method than Mr. Wright’s of nursing 
baby companies through the teething stage would be to capitalize 
them less magnificently, and not make them top-heavy to start 
with. It must be tiresome to a foster-parent to have always to be 
dodging after his wild cats on the Stock Exchange and taking care 
that they come to no harm. If they were healthy youngsters they 
could take care of themselves, but to have a fancy price set on 
their heads seems to make them ricketty and, in the language of 
the company promoters, they have then to be “ protected.” Most of 
the London and Globe issues have, notwithstanding their lavish 
capitalization, or, perhaps, in consequence of it, been of the sickly 
sort. With some of them the parent company has had a lot of 
trouble. Between frightening off bears and fighting traitors in the 
camp it has been kept very busy. This, no doubt, would be its excuse 
for the extraordinary measures it has more than once resorted 
to. If it had stopped short at the ordinary devices for “ making a 
market” and giving a fillip now and then to prices, there might 
not have been much to say. But Mr. Whitaker Wright was too 
greedy: he wanted a Stock Exchange all to himself. 

Had the Globe Corporation been content with its legitimate réle 
as a promoting and financial company its issues, inflated as they 
are, might have been easily protected. It had only to nurse them 
until they proved their value by actual earnings. Then the public 
would have come for them readily enough. But finance of Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s sort cannot afford to wait for a natural harvest. 
It must reap its crop as soon as the seed is sown, and it has often to 
resort to curious methods of harvesting. Promoting companies, in 
theie least objectionable form, are of very doubtful utility, The 
only useful function they can claim for themselves is that of the 
dry nurse. A perfectly honest and good issue may be a failure 
when first offered, but when it becomes better appreciated it may 
go off readily. To tide it over this perilous interval is often 
profitable business, and the strictest financial purist could take no 
exception to it. 

But the latest thing in share nursing is of a much more 
questionable sort. It consists in following up an artificial issue 
by creating fictitious markets to work it off on. Suppose, for 
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example, that the above nine flotations of the London and 
Globe had produced only 50 per cent. of bond fide subscriptions. 
The issuing company, with its allies and underwriters, would 
be left with the other half of the shares. Not possessing a tithe 
of the capital requisite to develop the properties and give them 
a fair chance to reach the profit-earning stage, the issuers must 
get rid of them somehow. But they cannot force them on 
the market without danger both to themselves and the public 
who have subscribed for the other 50 per cent. of the issue. 
They must protect their subscribers as far as they can, or 
subscriptions will not be forthcoming when wanted again. A 
promoter working within his means can do that by watching 
the market and supporting it when necessary. But a company 
which goes ahead as the London and Globe has done, issuing at 
full gallop, has not time to protect either itself or its subscribers, 
It very soon finds itself, like Mark Twain’s jumping frog, chock 
full of dead weight. 

One of the many remarkable peculiarities of London and Globe 
finance has been the tremendous writing down that its assets have 
required every now and then. In the first profit-and-loss account 
which the company submitted to its shareholders (September, 1898) 
half a million sterling was set aside “for possible depreciations.” Not 
much was said on that sore subject in the second year’s accounts, 
but it became painfully prominent again in the third year—the 
one recently closed. At the annual meeting in December, 1900, a 
casual question was put to Mr. Whitaker Wright about depreciation 
of securities, and he estimated it in round numbers at a million 
sterling for the year. The Corporation has just entered on its 
fourth year, and already a new record has been made. At the 
adjourned. meeting, held in the Cannon Street Hotel a fortnight 
ago, Mr. Wright, in announcing the terms of the compromise 
entered into with the company’s Stock Exchange creditors, stated 
the amount that would be needed to pay them the 10s. in the £ 
agreed on at £485,000. The original total of the Stock Exchange 
claims must, therefore, have been £970,000, or close on another 
million sterling. 

In less than four years two and a half millions, or half a million 
more than the capital of the company, has thus been lost or written 
off, or otherwise evaporated. What manner of shareholders can 
they be who listen in abject silence to disclosures like these, which 
ought to horrify them? Not only do they never utter either a 
sigh or a grumble, but not a shadow of suspicion ever enters their 
minds that they are carrying on, under the name of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation, a huge gambling agency. They 
listened serenely to their managing director’s confession that he had 
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lost for them £970,000 in a single week, or, to be liberal, say a fort- 
night. These Stock Exchange differences, which they had to 
default on, and ultimately to compromise, had accumulated in a 
single account. There were only twenty-two creditors altogether, 
and more than half of the total liabilities were due to the two 
principal creditors. For gigantic plunging the Stock Exchange 
has never known anything like it. 

But in spite of all their frequent and drastic writing down, 
the company’s securities still make a brave show in the latest 
balance-sheet, which is barely two months old. They are there 
valued at £2,332,632, but how that amount, or any other, is 
arrived at,does not appear. In the balance-sheet immediately 
preceding—that of September 30th, 1899—their aggregate was only 
£1,813,231. After meeting losses to the extent of about a million 
sterling incurred during the year, they come up smiling with an 
increase of £520,000. The cash balance decreased, it is true, 
during the year from £534,455 to £113,671, which might account 
for £400,000 of the discrepancy, but it will be more charitable to 
assume that it went into the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway. 
Anyhow, that item in the balance-sheet increased during the year 
from £384,000 to about £751,000. Since the 5th December, the 
date of the last report, a considerable addition must have been 
made to the expenditure on the railway. The eggregate at this 
date may have easily risen to £800,009, and the shareholders 
cheered Mr. Whitaker Wright when he informed them that an 
agreement was ready to be signed for selling the whole thing, stock, 
lock, and barrel, for half a million. 

When the sale of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway is 
completed—if ever—there will be another £300,000 to add to the 
princely catalogue of depreciations. The current year will begin with 
absolute and irreparable losses to the amount of £785,000, namely, 
£300,000 on the railway and £485,000 on the Lake View deal. 
That is pretty good for a couple of months, and it is not surprising 
that Mr. Whitaker Wright should be so eager to go into voluntary 
liquidation for the purpose of reconstruction. But why the share- 
holders should share his eagerness, when the only result they can 
be quite sure about is that they will have to raise another half 
million sterling to keep the Globe rolling, is more than we can 
imagine. Their sublime meekness and passivity under the trying 
ordeal almost disarm criticism. If they had squandered a million 
or two for Mr. Whitaker Wright instead of his having squandered 
it for them, they could not have been more forbearing than they 
were. They were denied the smallest scrap of information as to 
their position, and when one or two, more daring than the rest, 
ventured to ask a relevant question, they were frowned down as 
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evil birds fouling their own nests. If this be bankruptcy, it is 
bankruptcy with a halo of martyrdom round its head. 

In these protean and mysterious assets of the London and Globe 
Corporation there is another anomaly that puzzles us, and will 
puzzle other business men. On the 17th December last they were 
represented to the shareholders to be worth over three millions 
sterling, namely :—Freehold property, £36,163; shares, £2,332,632; 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, £750,942; sundry debtors, 
£90,946 ; and cash at bankers, £113,671; in all, £3.224,000. The 
only outside liabilities to be set against them were loans £434,868, 
and sundry debtors £137,446—a trifle of £572,000. The nominal 
excess of assets over liabilities was thus £2,650,000. It would be 
hardly reasonable to expect all that to be liquid, even after the 
severe writing down it was said to have undergone, but a fair 
proportion of it should have been, say, a million sterling. Never- 
theless, within a fortnight after the publication of these figures, the 
managing director of the company found himself in the painful 
dilemma of requiring an urgent loan, and of having to resort to 
most exceptional means of procuring it. He did get the money, 
but on terms so onerous, and, in the sequel, so disastrous for the 
company, that he would have done better to leave it alone. 

A rather sinister sidelight is here thrown on the London and 
Globe promotions, as well as on the kind of securities they pro- 
duced. With £2,332,000 worth of shares on hand, subject to loans 
amounting to £434,000, and showing, therefore, a margin of nearly 
two millions, the company, five weeks ago, could not raise another 
£400,000 without agreeing to terms which were the immediate cause 
of its cheques being returned. The emergency financiers, who were 
appealed to, declined to accept the 40,000 Lake Views “and a large 
number of other securities” offered by Mr. Wright as adequate 
collateral. They insisted on having, besides, a call of the Lake 
Views at a Dutch price. There was to be no interest or commis- 
sion charged, and the lenders looked entirely to the call for their 
remuneration. They were, of course, to be free to exercise it when 
they pleased, otherwise the market might have fallen so rapidly 
that it would have been useless to them. In giving such an 
option, Mr. Whitaker Wright was putting a halter round the 
company’s neck, and might have foreseen what followed. The 
shares on call were sold before the loan was many days old ; the 
company bought them back in the market and was unable to pay 
for them, and the last state of the London and Globe was worse 
than the first. 

Whether the parties to this peculiar transaction have anything 
to reproach each other with matters very little, now. It is signifi- 
cant that neither side has shown much anxiety to let the facts be 
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known, but our version of them may be taken as authentic. A 
more ridiculous loan was never heard of, and Shylock’s to Antonio 
was dignified by comparison. There was, it is true, an element of 
tragedy in it for the London and Globe shareholders, inasmuch as 
they lost through it the last of their saleable securities and the 
borrowed £400,000 as well. It would have been far better for them 
if,.at their meeting on the 17th December, the directors had told 
them their real position, which must have been then almost as bad 
as it was a fortnight later. If, instead of being amused with idle 
talk about the lock-up of their funds in the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway, and with promises of a dividend next April, they 
had been informed that their capital was gone, as it actually was, 
they might have extricated themselves from their difficulty with- 
out loss of self-respect. They would at least have been spared the 
costly comedy of Mr. Whitaker Wright’s Christmas loan and the 
long train of ruin and misery that followed it. 

The reader who has never dabbled in high finance or felt the 
fascination of playing at being “somebody in the City,” may 
innocently ask why financiers, who are supposed to be the smartest 
of men, should be always getting into such tight corners? What 
can be the fatal lure, and how can they so readily find any 
number of fools with money to aid and abet them in it? The 
London and Globe Corporation claims, we believe, to have no less 
than 10,000 shareholders, most of whom still swear by their 
inanaging director as a financial genius, and look to him to recoup 
all their past losses with compound interest. Perhaps the best 
explanation of this paradox is to be found in the old proverb: “ In 
for a penny, in fora pound.” When a man gets into the whirl- 
pool of mining finance he stands a poor chance of ever getting out 
again. With every new flotation he is drawn farther in, and the 
inore risky the business the more fascinating it seems to become to 
shareholders. This kind of fascination Mr. Whitaker Wright has 
certainly supplied his shareholders with very abundantly. 

It is a motto of mining financiers that they must support 
their market at all hazards, and that is what causes most of the 
mischief. Supporting first one thing and then another leads 
them deeper and deeper into the mire. They have to become 
stock-jobbers whether they like it or not, but most of them like it 
only too well. Some develop a passion for it which gradually trans- 
forms them into wholesale gambling agencies. As a rule, there isa 
good deal more finance than mining among so-called mining finance 
companies. When they do make any money it is chiefly in the 
stock market, and that uncomplimentary remark applies to 
institutions which put on even more side than the London and 
Globe Corporation used todo. It is a very serious question, not 
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only for the Stock Exchange but for all the other interests involved, 
if this unholy alliance between mining and stock-jobbing should be 
longer tolerated. It is certainly tad for the mines and worse for 
the mining shareholders. The game is kept up by playing on the 
greed of the latter, and making them believe that they have drawn 
a prize in the mining lottery which all their rivals are envious of, 
and would like to steal from them. Bogies are conjured up to 
frighten them, and they are {told that their market must be 
defended at all hazards. Traps must be laid for bears and 
“ wreckers,” and every now and then a little boom must be got up 
just to keep their shares jbefore the public. And so it happens 
sometimes that they come very much before the putlic. 

The utmost that even a lax-minded defender of stock-jobbing 
companies can claim for them is the right to protect their own 
issues while they need protection. And that is qualified by the 
proviso that the issues should be rationally capitalized and fairly 
allotted. But Mr. Whitaker Wright, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
assumed a great deal more than this, and his shareholders, whose 
money he had keen playing ducks and drakes wiih, heartily 
endorsed the claim. The gist of his explanation of the London and 
Globe collapse was that as the company was making little or no 
money at its proper business he went a-hunting on the Stock 
Exchange for lambs to shear and came back shorn. Mr. Horatio Bot- 
tomley, in his blandest mood, never perpetrated anything more cyni- 
eal than Mr. Wright's brief and unctuous account of the Lake View 
deal. But, glaringly thin as it was, it satisfied his shareholders, who 
were only sorry he had failed, and hoped he might have better luck 
next time. Their main anxiety seemed to be to get to work again 
on some new gamble which might turn out better for them. 

By Mr. Whitaker Wright’s own admission the London and Globe 
Corporation went entirely out of its way in launching into the Lake 
View gamble. Though it had brought out the Lake View Company, 
its interest in it had been long ago reduced to very little. The mine 
was quite capable of taking care of itself, and might have done much 
better with less attention from its fuster-parent. When Mr. Wright 
took it up again it was not for the benefit of Lake View shareholders. 
That idea never entered his mind. His candidly confessed object 
was to use it as a milch cow for the London and Globe Corporation, 
which has never had much milk of its own. As he put it to the 
Globe shareholders: “It was with a view to lighten our burden, that 
some eighteen months ago we endeavoured to acquire control of the 
Lake View mine. That property was then paying dividends of a 
million sterling per annum.” .(As a matter of fact the most it ever 
paid in any one year was £562,500, of which only two-thirds was 
earned within the year.) “We thought if we owned a con- 
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trolling interest in that undertaking it would give us £500,000 
per annum, and, if we cut that £500,000 in two, £250,000 would pay 
25 per cent. dividends on the capital of this company (the London 
and Globe) as long as these dividends were maintained. Therefore 
we enbarked on the acquisition of that control.” 

It is melancholy to think that there was not a shareholder present 
with either the head or the courage to expose such rhodomontade. 
A very few facts and figures would have blown it sky high. 
Eighteen months ago, when Mr. Wright, according to his own 
account, started out to capture the Lake View, its shares had been 
run up by sensational monthly returns, which did not last long, to 
nearly £30. There are 250,000 of them altogether, and even if they 
could have been got at £25 it would have taken over six millions 
sterling to pay for them. If Mr. Wright had contented himself 
with one half of the shares that would still have been some three 
inillions sterling. It may be interesting to see what the financial 
resources of the London and Globe Corporation were at this period. 
Its accounts up to the end of September, 1899, showed that it had 
shares on hand of the nominal value of £1,813,000, and a cash 
balance of £534,000. But the latter was subject to ciaims of 
creditors amounting to £314,000, so that the net cash balance was 
little more than £200,000. Seeing that the Corporation had taken 
in hand the Waterloo and Baker Street Railway and had already 
sunk in it £325,000, its treasury was by no means too strong for its 
existing engagements. 

On that very narrow basis Mr. Whitaker Wright undertook, on 
Lehalf of his shareholders, two bull campaigns in Lake View shares. 
According to his rather hazy narrative the first was started eighteen 
months ago, which would be in the autuinn of 1899, and closed 
with disastrous results durirg the Transvaal War scare. - What 
that cost the unfortunate Globe Company we are, of course, not 
told, but Mr. Wright, in his speech at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
described it as “a very heavy loss,” which, for a man who thinks 
and speaks in millions is a rather strong admission. His purchases 
would be very moderately estimated at 100,000 shares, and, 
assuming that he began, as his own account suggests, at 25 
and kept on buying down to 10 or 11, which was the level 
reached during the original war scare, the final loss might not 
be far short of a million. But, whatever it was, it did not cure 
Mr. Whitaker Wright of his mania for bulling Lake Views at the 
expense of the London and Globe Finance Corporation. Oppor- 
tunity offered itself for a second campaign in the autumn of 1900, 
and Don Quixote was off again tilting at windmills. 

Here is the off-hand explanation he gave to his shareholders of how 
he came to run amuck a second time in Lake Views. “ During tha 
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recent autumn,” he said, “we were advised by our engineers that 
we could not do better than re-acquire a large interest in that pro- 
perty at anything between £10 and £15 per share. We acted on the 
suggestion of our engineer, and again acquired a further interest in 
the mine.” The London and Globe treasury does not appear at this 
time to have been in a condition to bear the strain of Napoleonic 
gambles, but that was a trifling obstacle to a mining financier like 
Mr. Whitaker Wright. Though there was not enough small change 
to pay even a 10 per cent. dividend, Lake View shares were pur- 
chased by the thousand, and this time there was to be no playing 
with them in the market. They were to be paid for cash down, 
and locked up where no wicked bear could get hold of them. To 
quote Mr. Wright once more: “After re-acquiring a large interest in 
the uncertaking we decided to take up a very large block of shares. 
We made up our minds, from the nature of the advices given to us, 
that it was worth our while to control the undertaking once more. 
In order to do this we had to have further capital, and I made 
a negotiation with certain parties for £500,000, to be paid down as 
a loan, until the 31st of March next, ensuring the collateral to be 
put up for these shares to be 40,000 Lake Views and a large num. 
ber of other securities.” 

Such was the origin of the Globe catastrophe, but as to the sequel 
there are contradictory accounts. Mr. Wright affirms that his half- 
million syndicate threw him over without a moment’s warning, and 
sacrificed his 40,000 Lake Views, breaking the market at the 
same time, and inflicting a loss on the company “ which it will 
take half a million of money to settle.” The syndicate, of course, 
have another version to give of the affair. To Mr. Wright’s charge 
of breach of faith they reply that the breach was on his side, 
and that what they did was in strict accordance with their con- 
tract. There is, it appears, some question of conditions having 
been attached to the loan, among others that Mr. Wright should 
buy no more Lake Views, which the syndicate allege were not 
adhered to. But it would be a waste of ordinary intellect to at- 
tempt to unravel a dispute between rival speculators in a hole, and 
all trying to save their own necks. To the average Englishman 
the astounding part of it is that in the City of London such things 
could possibly happen ; that there should be men like Mr. Whitaker 
Wright at the head of large financial institutions; that it should 
be possible to fling about millions of other people’s money as he 
has done; and, most astounding of all, that the people whose 
money is thus flung about should seem rather to enjoy the 
process. 

What sort of shareholders they are in the London and Globe 
Finance Corporation we have no idea, but, to judge from the view 
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they take of the present crisis in their affairs, either their moral 
sense must be dull or, notwithstanding the copious explanations 
of their managing director, they are still very much in the dark as 
to their true position. Their notions of mining finance must be 
very elastic indeed if they have not a word of protest to say against 
the stock gambling which has swept away in twelve months the 
greater part of their capital. They had not even a word of sympathy 

- to throw to the many innocent people who have been dragged 
down with their stock-jobbing company. In one single account 
more than thirty members of the Stock Exchange had to be 
hammered in consequence of the collapse of the London and Globe 
Corporation. Such a list of fatalities is almost without precedent, 
even in times of financial panic. The victims may not have all 
been equally deserving of sympathy, but among thein are some 
very hard cases. <A partner ina firm that has gone under is now 
in South Africa serving as a volunteer in a Highland regiment, 
and one of these days he will suddenly receive the pleasant news 
that in his absence he has been ruined. 

It is hardly too much to say that for days together the business 
of the Stock Exchange was completely upset by the Globe collapse. 
The dealings in Lake View shares had been so enormous and the 
differences to be met on them were so heavy that even substantial 
men could not save themselves. The direct liabilities of the 
London and Globe Corporation to their brokers and others has 
been variously stated at from three-quarters of a million to a 
million sterling. It will be remembered that Mr. Whitaker Wright 
himself estimated the ultimate loss at half a million, but, mean- 
while, there are large amounts of stock to change hands and be 
paid for. The Lake View shares, which the Globe Corporation 
could not take up after calling for delivery of them, had to be 
traced back to the previous buyers. Each of them in turn had to 
be called on for payment, and if he could not at once arrange for 
it, he ran the risk of having to join the crowd of victims. Men 
who failed in the Westralian market dragged down men in other 
markets who had had nothing to do with Mr. Whitaker Wright, 
and, but for him, would have remained perfectly solvent. Every 
Globe cheque returned threw somebody else out of his reckoning, 
and had to be made good in another bank account. 

It was altogether a cruel time, that first half of January, and the 
hammerings by no means summed up all the damage done. The 
known evil was but a small part of what had to be borne: it was 
harder to suffer the anxiety and suspense as to what might be still 
to come. The mid-January settlement might have produced a 
much aggravated crisis though, happily, it did not. All who had 

anything to fear paid dearly, however, for the necessary precautions. 
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Stock Exchange men are not faint-hearted as a class, but they had 
scare enough in the Globe week to serve them for along while. In 
saying this we do not refer to the brokers and jobbers who acted 
for Mr. Whitaker Wright and were more or less in league with 
him, but to the ordinary quiet-going member, who is never to be 
found either in booms or corners. He has been not a little 
scandalized by the disclosures made in the accounts of the Globe 
defaulters. One after another of the clique confessed to liabilities 
outrageously beyond their means. A comparatively small dealer 
out-Heroded Herod by submitting to his creditors a schedule of 
debts amounting to nearly £900,000, with a cash balance of £15,000 
in the bank against it. £400,000 represented his deficit on Lake 
Views, and another £400,000 was due on other Whitaker Wright 
shares waiting for special settlement. 

The Stock Exchange, though it has sq far been the chief 
sufferer by the Globe scandal, is not likely to receive much sym- 
pathy or condolence. “Serve it right” may be the most frequent 
verdict in the matter, and, unjust though such a verdict may be, 
no great harin will be done if it stirs up the Stock Exchange 
authorities to consider what safeguards, if any, can be provided 
against future abuse of the facilities it offers to the public. What- 
ever disciplinary powers the Stock Exchange committee possess 
will, doubtless, be exercised, but these are very limited. Defaulting 
inembers who have taken part either as agents or principals in 
reckless speculation may be refused re-election, but there the 
authority of the committee will end. It has no power to limit 
either in number or amount the transactions that members may 
enter into. Over outsiders it has no authority or control what- 
ever. It cannot refuse a special settlement to any company, 
however speculative, which complies with the rules relating 
thereto, Still less can it interfere with the operations of a 
company that has no official status. 

Stock-jobbing companies have to be strangled in the cradle if 
they are to be got rid of at all. Once organized and launched on 
their plunging career, there is no stopping them until they reach 
the end of their tether. It is not the promoters and wire-pullers 
alone that have to be restrained. They might soon be curbed were it 
not for the mob of speculative shareholders who ralJy round them 
and fight for them to the last ditch. Mr. Whitaker Wright would be 
a mere Mantalini were it not for his ten thousand and odd infatuated 
dupes. It would seem to be a hopeless as well as a thankless task 
to try to undeceive them. They can never have experience enough 
of the sheep-shearing process to satisfy them. In vain are they 
reasoned with and shown that finance like that of the Globe 
Corporation does not give them even half the chances they woull 
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have at Monte Carlo, Apparently, they will go on to the bitter 
end, losing their money and, worse still, becoming incapable of any 
kind of business which has no gambling excitement in it. 

In view of the life and death struggle to maintain our industrial 
position which Lord Rosebery has warned us to prepare for, it is 
essential that the resources of the nation should be husbanded in 
every direction. All kinds of waste—financial, political, and social— 
will have to be severely discouraged. And of the many leakages 
that are sapping the national strength, as well as perverting the 
national character, none is doing greater harm at the present 
moment than unsound finance. So mischievous is its fascination 
that useful and necessary enterprises are being hustled aside by 
mining gambles. For one person who will put his money in a 
sober-minded scheme for the development of national industry, 
there are ten who will fling it at the head of wild-cat promoters. 
It is not enough for them to gamble themselves in a small way, 
but they must have “financers”—save the mark—to gamble for 
them in hundreds of thousands of shares. The country would lose 
less by lunatics of this sort if it were to restore State lotteries, or to 
legalize public betting. Either that or the Betting Laws should be 
brought to bear on a class of stock-jobbing which can do more 
mischief in a day than all the race-courses in the kingdom do in a 
whole season. 


W. R. Lawson. 
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Many years ago I had the chance of laying up an interesting 
reminiscence. Lowell took me to visit Emerson in his house at 
Concord, and, as it happened, had to leave me to perform the func- 
tion of an interviewer by myself. But instead of recording an im- 
pression I have to make a confession. I was young enough at that 
time to believe in great authors, and to desire to offer acceptable in- 
cense. Unluckily, I had not read a word of Emerson, and on the 
way I had innocently confided to Lowell that I took him to bea kind 
of Carlyle. Idid not know that Lowell had drawn an inimitably 
witty contrast between the two, beginning— 


‘* There are persons mole-blind to the soul’s make and style, 
Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and Carlyle.” 


Though he did not accuse me of “ mole-blindness,” Lowell managed 
to intimate courteously that I was somehow in the dark. The sense 
of my ignorance struck me dumb. The brilliant remark which was 
to show at once that I appreciated Emerson, and that my apprecic- 
tion was worth having, refused to present itself. What Emerson 
thought of the intruder I know not, but our conversation fell hope- 
lessly flat; and I was a happy man when Lowell relieved guard. I 
came away, indeed, with a certain impression of my host’s personal 
simplicity and dignity. If I had not offered homage he had not 
shown the least wish that I should fall upon my knees, and had 
received me as at least a human being—a claim upon his courtesy 
which he admitted like a true democrat. Still, I was left with a 
problem unsolved. Emerson’s ablest countrymen, I found, were 
never tired of expressing their gratitude to him. He had pro- 
nounced their “literary Declaration of Independence.” His first 
lectures had made an epoch. He had removed the scales from 
their eyes, revealed the barrenness of the intellectual wilder- 
ness in which they had been wandering, and given them a Pisgah- 
sight of anew land “flowing with freedom’s honey and milk.” The 
question remained : What was the secret of his power? Then and 
since I have tried to answer it, partly by the obvious expedient of 
reading his books, and partly by reading various criticisms. I hope 
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that I have learnt something, in spite of grave disqualifications. 
I was not impressed at the impressible age, and do not, I fear, 
belong to the class which takes most freely the impression of 
the Emersonian stamp. Yet it may be of some interest to more 
congenial disciples to know how their prophet affects one of the 
profane vulgar, If some rays from the luminary can pierce the 
opaque medium of my Philistinism it will show their intrinsic 
brilliance. 

Matthew Arnold characteristically explained to an American 
audience that Emerson was not a great poet, nor a great philoso- 
pher, nor even a great man of letters. For all that, he was the 
friend and aider “ of those who would live in the spirit.” Perhaps 
the phrase is a little vague, though it, no doubt, indicates the 
truth. Emerson was the founder and leader of the American 
“ Transcendentalists,” and Transcendentalists, I suppose, were 
people who meant to “ live in the spirit.” The name is alarming, 
but it represents a very harmless and a very commendable phe- 
nomenon. In Emerson’s youth his countrymen were in need of a 
sharp intellectual shock. Their understanding, in Coleridgean 
phrase—the faculty which is useful in clearing forests and accumu- 
lating dollars—was thoroughly wide-awake; but their reason—the 
faculty which cultivates poetry and “divine philosophy ”—had some- 
how sunk intoslumber. A vague craving for better things had been 
roused, though by no leader with authoritative credentials. There 
were.no trained professors profoundly learned in the past history 
of thought to come forward and propound new solutions of the 
enigma of the universe. Active but superficially educated youths 
were ready to take for a beacon any light, ancient or modern, of 
which they happened to catch a glimpse. Some enthusiasts had 
vague impressions that there was such a thing as German philosophy, 
and had heard of Schelling through Cousin or Coleridge. One swore 
by Pythagoras; and others took up Plotinus, or found what they 
wanted in Swedenborg or in Jacob Behmen, or set up some mystic 
doctrine of their own. “ Transcendentalisim ” took its name from 
Kant, but implied no familiarity with Kant’s special metaphysical 
system. It meant a “wave of sentiment”—a vague desire for 
some kind of intellectual flying machine—some impulse that 
would lift you above the prosaic commonplace world into the 
charmed regions of philosophy and poetry. Emerson had no more 
academical training than his followers, and, in one sense, was cer- 
tainly not a “great philosopher.” If“ philosophy” means such a 
logical system as was worked out by Kant or Hegel, he was not 
a philosopher at all. He positively disliked such philosophies. 
“ Who,” he asked, “ has not looked into a metaphysical book? And 
what sensible man ever looked twice?” You may collate and distil 
59* 
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all the systems, he declared, and you will get nothing by it. We have 
as yet nothing but “tendency and indication.” Systems are merely 
the outside husk, worthless except as a temporary embodiment of 
the essential truth.. Emerson, that is, is a denizen of the region 
where philosophy is not differentiated from poetry. “I am,” he said, 
“in all my theory, ethics, and politics, a poet”; and he ridicules 
the impression that his “ transcendentalism ” was, as some people 
fancied, “a known and fixed element, like salt or meal ”—a rigid 
and definite creed. All the argument and all the wisdom, he 
declares, is not in the treatise on metaphysics, “ but in the sonnet 
or the play.” Transcendentalism, indeed, had its philosophical 
affinities: it represented idealism as against materialism ; or, as 
Emerson occasionally puts it, takes the side of Plato against 
Locke. Lockism is the influx of “decomposition and _ prose,” 
while Platonism means growth. The Platonic is the poetic ten- 
dency ; the “so-called scientific” is the negative and poisonous, 
Spenser, Burns, Byron, and Wordsworth will be Platonists; and 
“the dull men will be Lockists.” 

The average Aierican had fallen into such “ Lockism,” and 
Emerson, when he came to England, found the fully-blown type 
flourishing and triumphant. The “brilliant Macaulay,” he said, 
represented the spirit of the governing classes, and Macaulay had 
explicitly declared (in his essay on Bacon) that “good” meant 
simply solid, sensual benefits—good food and good clothes and 
material comfort. Emerson does not argue with men in whom the 
faculty of vision is non-existent or clouded by want of use. He is 
content simply to see. One result is indicated in the. charming 
correspondence with Carlyle. Each most cordially appreciated the 
merits of the other, and Carlyle, like Emerson, called himself a 
“ mystic,” and soared above “Lockism.” But the visions of the 
two took a very different colouring. Emerson praises Sartor 
Resartus with a characteristic qualification. Carlyle’s grim 
humour and daring flights of superabundant imagination cover a 
“simple air,” he complains, with a “volley of variations”. You 
are, he says, dispensing “ that which is rarest, the simplest truths, 
truths which lie next to consciousness, which only the Platos 
and the Goethes perceive,” and he hopes for the hour “ when the 
word will be as simple and so as resistless as the thought”; for 
the hour, that is, when a Carlyle would be an Emerson. To find 
effective utterance for these “simplest truths ” is, in fact, Emerson’s 
special function. The difficulty of the task is proverbial. A 
simple truth is a very charming thing; but it has an uncomfort- 
able trick of sinking into a truism. It you try to make it 
something more it is apt to collide with other simple truths. 
The furction of the system-maker is to persuade the various 
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truths to keep the peace by assigning to each its proper 
limits and stating it with due reserves and qualifications. But 
that is precisely what Emerson altogether declines todo. The 
most obvious peculiarity of his style corresponds. His lectures 
are a “mosaic” of separate sentences; each, as he put it himsel’, 
an “infinitely repellent particle.” Carlyle, praising the beauty and 
simplicity of his sentences, complains that the paragraph is not “a 
beaten ingot,” but “a beautiful square bag of duckshot held 
together by canvas.” Proverbs, says Emerson, are statements of 
an absolute truth, and thus the sanctuary of the intuitions. They 
are, indeed, absolute statements of truth; and for that reason, as 
Sancho Panza might have pointed out, you can always quote a 
proverb on each side of every alternative. Solomon tells us to answer 
a fool and not to answer a fool according to his folly. “More haste, 
worse speed” is true; but it is equally true that “the early 
bird catches the worm.” Emerson is a master of the gnomic 
utterances which are to the cultivated what proverbs are to the 
vulgar. H3 is well aware that they are not always reconcilable ; 
but itis not his function to reconcile them. He cares nothing for 
consistency. He wishes to say what he feels to-day with “the 


proviso that to-morrow, perhaps, I shall contradict it all.” “A 
foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. . . . With 
consistency a great soul has nothing whatevertodo. . . . Speak 


what you think now in hard words, and to-morrow speak what tc- 
morrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict every- 
thing you said to-day.” The peculiarity seems to have annoyed 
his friends with a turn for logic. Argument was for him an 
absurdity. He approved as arule for a debating society (what 
often enough corresponds to the practice) that no one should reply 
to a previous speaker. You thought that you had contradicted 
him ; he placidly accepted both your statements and his own. He 
is simply playing a different tune, not denying that yours may be 
harmonious. The region of simple truths would seem to be 
altogether above the sphere in which controversy is possible. You 
shoull never conform to a church or sect, or to public opinion as 
to your past utterances. Leave the truths to assimilate by spon- 
taneous affinity. 

One charm of Emerson is due to this affable reception of all 
opinions. On his first appearance in a pulpit he is described 
as “the most gracious of mortals, with a face all benignity,” and 
preached with an indefinite air of simplicity and wisdom. His 
lectures radiate benignity and simplicity. He had no dogmas to 
proclaim or heretics to denounce. He is simply uttering an 
inspiration which has come to him. He is not a mystagogue, 
affecting superinducal wisdom and in possession of the only clue 
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to the secret. If you sympathize, well and good; if you cannot, 
you may translate his truth into your own. The ascent into this 
serene region, above all the noise of controversy, has its dis- 
advantages. Carlyle complains gently that his friend is in danger 
ot parting from fact and soaring into perilous altitudes. He is 
“soliloquizing on the mountain tops.” It is easy to “ screw one- 
self up into high and ever higher altitudes of transcendentalism,” 
to see nothing beneath one but “the everlasting snows of the 
Himalaya, the earth shrinking to a planet, and the indigo firma- 
ment sowing itself with stars.” Come back to the earth, he 
exclainns; and readers of Emerson must occasionally echo the 
exhortation. And yet, in his own way, Emerson was closer to 
the everyday world than Carlyle himself; and it is the curious 
union of the two generally inconsistent qualities which gives a 
peculiar flavour to Emersonian teaching. Lowell puts it admirably 
in his comparison of Emerson and Carlyle :— 


**C. gives nature and God his own fits of the biues, 
And rims common-sense things with mystical hues ; 
E, sits in a mystery calm and intense, 
And looks coolly round him with calm common-sense ; 
C. shows yow how everyday matters unite, 
With the dim trans-diurnal recesses of night ; 
While E., in a plain preternatural way, 
Makes mysteries matters of mere every day.” 


Emerson’s curious position of equilibrium between the two 
worlds of mystery and broad daylight comes out in his literary 
tastes. His reading was wide but desultory. He was entirely 
free from the superstition which besets the ordinary scholar and 
makes him unhappy till he has read a book through and got it up 
as a student gets up a book for an examination. Emerson locks 
for inspiration, not for information. He puts a book down as soon 
as it bores him, and does not care a straw for its authenticity or 
for its place assigned to it in the orthodox literary tribunals. He 
is content if it “makes his top spin”—as he says—if, that is, it 
stimulates thought or fires the imagination. “What is best in 
literature,” he says, “is the affirming, prophesying, spermatic 
words of men-making poets.” Shakespeare is to be valued not 
because he is so much greater than yourself, but because, by your 
receptivity of him, you become aware of the power of your own 
soul. To Emerson the value of a book is measured by its dynamic 
effect upon himself. For some great names he cared little. The 
list of uninteresting writers included Shelley, Aristophanes, 
Cervantes, Miss Austen, and Dickens. He thought Dante a prodigy, 
but fitter for a museum than for a welcome to your own study. In 
compensation he is sometimes strangely enthusiastic about very 
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obscure people. In speaking of literature in England, his appre- 
ciation of his friend Carlyle is checked by his dislike of the 
Carlylian pessimism ; but he finds one consolation. There isa writer 
whose mind has “a long Atlantic roll not known except in the deep- 
est water”; and whois elsewhere declared to have a “vigour of under- 
standing and imagination comparable only to Lord Bacon’s.” This 
cheering exception to British stupidity turns out, to our surprise, to 
be a Mr. Wilkinson. I confess that I am not acquainted with his 
works, which, according to Emerson, “ had thrown all contemporary 
philosophy in England into the shade.” Wilkinson (a man of real 
ability, as a biographical dictionary informs me) had impressed 
Emerson by his exposition of Swedenborg. When Emerson made 
Swedenborg himself one of his representative men, Carlyle had to 
exclaiin: “ Missed the consummate flower and divine ultimate 
elixir of philosophy, say you? By heaven, in clutching at it and 
almost getting it he has tumbled into Bedlam!” Emerson would 
apparently reply not by denying the truth of the remark, but by 
declaring it to be irrelevant. Swedenborg, like other prophets, 
fell into absurdities when he became a system-monger, and Emerson 
could condemn some of the results sharply enough. He was not 
the less grateful for the inspiration, because associated with 
absurdities, which might qualify the prophet for Bedlam. Sweden- 
borg’s leading thought, he says, is given in Milton’s lines :— 


“ What if earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven and things therein 
Each to the other more like than on earth is thought ?” 


Swedenborg, he thinks, was the first to give a scientific statement 
of the poetical doctrine of “symbolism.” He had inverted the 
point of view of the “ poisonous ” kind of science. The ideal world 
is the reality, and the material world should be regarded as merely 
a kind of ‘picture language.” Emerson wonders that when this 
fruitful seed of thought was once sown men did not put by all 
other science to work out the results. Yet people continue to take 
more interest in every spider, or fossil, or fungus, than in trying to 
discover “the meaning and upshot of the frame of things.” It 
may be, he thinks, but centuries will be required to elaborate sv 
profound a conception. 

The impression made upon Emerson by this doctrine appears 
both in his own teaching and in numerous references to 
Swedenborg as one of the greatest leaders of thought, to be 
classed with the Platos and Shalkespeares; and yet Emerson is 
equally attracted by men to whom mysticism would be another 
name for nonsense. From his boyhood he had studied Montaigne, 
another of his “ Representative men,” of whom he speaks with a kind 
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of personal affection. Montaigne appears in the Representative Men 
as the typical “ sceptic”; and scepticism goes rather awkwardly with 
mysticisin and the imperative claims of direct intuition of simple 
truths. Yet Emerson finds scepticism congenial so far as it implies 
toleration. It represents contempt for the formalism and exaggera- 
tion of “ bigots and blockheads”; and every superior mind must 
pass through this “domain of equilibration.” He delights, there- 
fore, in Montaigne’s hospitable reception of every conceivable 
variety of opinion. Montaigne, it is true, not only begins, but ends 
with doubt. “Que seais-je?” is his last word. But then, it is his 
superlative merit to admit frankly that there are doubts, instead of 
trying to smother them. The difference seems to be that while 
Montaigne remains balanced between opposite opinions, Emerson 
seems to hold that, though opposed, they may both be true. If 
we can rise to a higher sphere we shall see that they are compli- 
mentary instead of contradictory. But Montaigne has evidently 
another charm for Emerson. His amazing frankness, his delight 
in laying bare all his own weaknesses, makes the essays an incom- 
parable text-book for the student of human nature. Montaigne 
has no literary affectation ; he talks rather than writes. “Cut his 
words and they would bleed; they are vascular and alive.” 
Montaigne plays no antics; he is “stout and solid; tastes every 
moment of the day ; likes pain because it makes him feel himself 
and realize things, as we pinch ourselves to know that we are 
awake.” If Emerson could soar into mystic regions, he is equally 
delighted with the broad daylight, in which you can see the actual 
every-day play of human nature, stripped bare of every sort of 
conventional disguise. The man of genius, he says, must draw 
strength from pure reason, and his aim from common-sense. The 
two poles are equally necessary, if he is not to be either too mean 
or too vague. That, again, is one of the merits which he sees in 
Plato. Plato is the “balanced soul.” He combines the mystical 
and the practical element. He can be transcendental and yet is 
at home in common life. He can illustrate his philosophy from 
the world which philosophers despise : “from mares and puppies, 
from pitchers and soup-ladles ; from cooks and criers; the shops 
of potters, horse doctors, butchers, and fishmongers.” It is this 
synthesis or equal poise between two opposite poles of thought 
which stamps his genius as unique. Yet Emerson can be equally 
impressed by men who represent only one side of the antithesis. 
He makes, perhaps, more references to Napoleon than to any one, 
except Swedenborg. Napoleon is“ the man of the world”; the 
idol of common men,” because he had the common qualities 
in a transcendent degree. He hated sentiment and despised 
“ideologists” ; he had no moral scruples and no magnanimity. 
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But his supreme practical ability, his “enormous self-trust,” his 
power of steing to the heart of things, his making readiness in 
every emergency and “two o’clock in the mcrning courage” com- 
mands our respact. “I find it easy,” says Emerson, “ to translate 
all his technics into all of mine.” There is more philosophy in 
his despatches than in the sermons of the Academy. “We like 
everything to do its office, whether it be a milch-cow or a 
rattlesnake”; and Napoleon at least represents a stupendous 
natural force. Emerson was fond of reading books upon 
Napoleon. They were at any rate instructive documents in the 
study of character. The list of authors recommended in his 
lecture upon “books” is characteristic. You must, of course, 
read the great poets. But his special favourites are, on one side, 
Plotinus and the Necplatonists ; and on the other, the books which 
give an insight into character. Plutarch, both the “Lives” and 
the “ Morals,” should be in the smallest library ; “ Confessions ” 
and autobiographies, Augustine, Benvenuto Cellini, and Rousseau; 
the table-talks of Luther, or Selden, or Coleridge; and books 
of anecdotes are invaluable. Anybody, meanwhile, will do for 
history: Hume and Goldsmith, as well as Gibbon. History 
represents merely the background in which the great lives are 
set; and what you should really want is to be brought into 
contact with inspiring minds, not to get up dates and external 
facts. Emerson is weak in criticism, if the critic is to give a 
judicial estimate of a man’s proper position in the development of 
poetry or philosophy ; but he can say most clearly and forcibly what is 
the message which any great writer has delivered to him personally. 

This, I think, shows how one may approach one secret of reading 
Emerson himself. He combines Yankee shrewdness in singular 
fashion with the exaltation of the mystic. The mysticism is 
bewildering, if not simply nonsensical, to the poor “ Lockist” or 
the average common-sense mortal. If asked to accept it as a 
systematic creed, he will declare that it is mere theosophical 
moonshine: too vague to have any meaning, or meaning some- 
thing which is palpably absurd. But, then, one may also read 
Emerson as Emerson read his predecessors: for stimulus or 
inspiration, not as a propounder of solid, substantial truths. We 
are not to take his philosophy for a system of truths, but for a 
series of vivid intuitions. His “Declaration of Independence,” 
proclaims a truth which may be stated in many dialects. Like its 
political parallel, it asserts that every man has indisputable rights, 
to be abrogated by no human authority. But it is not aggressive 
or dogmatic. It does not remind us of Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, which treated George IIL. like a grotesque Guy Faux. The 
emancipation is to be effected, not by iconoclasm, but by rousing 
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the slumbering faculties. It implies a duty to yourself, as well as 
aright against your rulers. The enemy to be overcome is the 
torpor which accepts traditions and conventions as ultimate. They 
benumb the soul, and make it a part of a dead mechanism, when 
it should be a part of the living force which moulds the world. 
You should be an active instead of a passive agent in that process ; 
you must be, in his phrase, “self-reliant”; you must develop 
your own powers and obey your instincts, without submitting to 
any external rule. You then become a “ripple of the stream of 


tendency.” “Beware,” he says, “when the great God lets loose 
a thinker on this planet.” The new thought represents a “new 
influx of divinity into the mind.” The doctrine is sometimes 


expressed in language learnt from the mystics. The beautiful 
state of the soul is measured by its capacity for “ecstasy.” Every 
man is capable of divine illumination, and can be elevated by 
intercourse with the spiritual world. The “ecstasy ” corresponds 
to the“inner light” of the Quakers. It recalls, as he says, “the 
trances of Socrates, Plotinus, Porphyry, Behmen, Fox, Bunyan, 
Pascal, Guion, and Swedenborg.” The “rapt saint,” he declares, 
is the only logician ; not exhortation, not argumant, becomes our 
lips, but “ pzeans of joy and praise.” He speaks of the ecstatic state 
with a kind of awe in the essay on self-reliance as something which 
cannot be fully uttered. “The soul raised over passion beho!ds 
identity and Eternal causation, perceives the self-existence of truth 
and right, and calms itself with knowing that all things go 
well.” 

Certainly Emerson is on the threshold of mysticism. His 
peculiarity is that he stops there. He does not lose his balance. 
He respects common-sense, and dreads to disturb his vague aspira- 
tions by translating them into a definite system. He does not 
wish us to swallow mystic formulas as necessary or sufficient keys 
to the puzzle. He is only saying with benevolent unction what 
corresponds to Carlyle’s fierce denunciations of cants and shams ; 
and may even be translated into the phraseology of the humble 
“ Lockist.” The Lockist, too, is aware of the evil of dead “survivals,” 
and the importance of encouraging new intellectual variations. 
The difference between his prose and Emerson’s poetry is great 
enough ; but he may sympathize with the spirit, at least, of the 
rapture with which Emerson sets forth the blessings of intellectual 
independence, and the need that an individual be true to himself. 
Emerson’s version was congenial to his audience at the time. 
One can understand the nature of the stimulus, even if we don’t 
quite appreciate the merits of the “ecstatic state.” 

In one of its aspects Emerson’s philosophy or poetry, which- 
ever be its proper name, has scandalized his critics. His optimism, 
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they think, is irritating. The most hopeless of all consolations is 
the denial that there is any need for consolation. The latter-day 
philosopher prefers thorough-going pessimism, and scornfully 
rejects Emerson’s futile attempts to ignore the dark side of the 
world. Undoubtedly Emerson was an unequivocal optimist. “ My 
whole philosophy, which is very real,” he said to Carlyle, “teaches 
acquiescence and optimism.” He laments his “stammering tongue 
and fumbling fingers,” but he is not going to commit or recommend 
suicide. When men degrade each other, and desponding doctrines 
are spread, the “scholar,” ke said, in one of the early epoch-making 
lectures, “must be a bringer of hope, and must reinforce man 
against himself.” “ Power,” he says elsewhere, “dwells with cheer- 
fulness. . . . A man should make lifeand nature happier to us 
or he had better have never been born.” All the talent in the world, 
he declares, cannot save a Schopenhauer from being odious, I con- 
fess that I do not altogether dislike this old-fashioned creed. It 
suited, no doubt, the time and place. America, it has been said, 
is the land of hope; and in Emerson’s youth some symptoms 
which alarm modern observers were hardly perceptible. When he 
came to England in 1847 he was shocked by the “tragic spectacles” 
of misery and degradation in the streets of the great towns; and 
thanked God that his children were being brought up in a land 
where such things were unknown. The external circumstances 
help to explain the difference between him and Carlyle, upon whom 
the English pauperism and squalor had impressed the opposite lesson. 
But, apart from the surroundings, optimism is clearly of the essence 
of Emerson’s temperament and philosophy. It is the teaching ot 
the “ ecstatic state.” Wordsworth’s nature worship lifted him to 
the “ blessed mood” in which the 


‘*Burthen of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lishtened,” 


and enabled him to “see into the life of things” and the harmony 
of the universe. With Emerson the “blessed mood” becomes 
normal. The greatest teachers have seen that “all nature is the 
rapid efilux of goodness executing and organizing itself.” He 
frequently, as has been said, speaks as an evolutionist before 
Darwin. But for him evolution is rather emanation, and it does not 
mean a blind struggle for existence but the regular unrolling of a 
divine and benevolent drama, implying steady progress to perfec- 
tion. Evil, he can declare, is only privation. It has no real 
existence, and vanishes when you can see the whole instead of 
dwelling upon isolated facts. Many philosophers have used 
similar words, and their opponents reply that such sayings are 
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words and nothing more. To declare that this is the best or the 
worst of all possible worlds, as the impartial cynic is accustomed to 
suggest against both sides, is in reality to declare the state of your 
own liver. Your universe is the other side of yourself, and to give 
a theory which shall be valid for everyone is to claim omniscience. 
Kmerson, at any rate, does not profess to argue ; he simply asserts, 
and the assertion comes to this, that it is possible to take a cheer- 
ful view of things in general. That, at least, defines the point of 
view from which his writing may get as an inspiring source if not 
as revelations of fact. The essays in which he develops these doc- 
trines most explicitly, the “ Oversoul,” “ Compensation,” “ Circles,” 
and the like, may be futile considered as philosophical dogmas ; and 
there is not even a pretence of proving their truth. They may still 
be regarded as studies of the spirit in which a man may serenely 
front the trials of life and find comfort from forebodings. Emerson 
has been often compared to the great stoic moralists, and, like 
them, he indulges in the hyperbolic and paradoxical. Macaulay, in 
the essay upon Bacon, in which Emerson found the typical Lockist, 
suggests an “amusing fiction” illustrative of the contrast. Two 
travellers find a village full of small-pox. The Baconian traveller 
vaccinates the sufferers. The stoic assures the villagers that to 
the wise man disease and the loss of friends is no evil. A merchant 
has lost his ship. The Baconian makes a diving-bell and fishes up 
the cargo; while the stoic exhorts him not to seek happiness in 
things outside himself. That is the difference, says Macaulay, be- 
tween the “ philosophy of words” and the “ philosophy of works.” 
When Baconians have suppressed disease and disaster the stoic will 
doubtless have less call for his consolations. While such things 
remain with us some sort of moral discipline will have its uses ; 
and if the stoic paradoxes when taken literally are hard of accept- 
ance by anybody who has had the toothache, they were exaggera- 
tions of principles which have formed noble characters and 
even had their utility in the world. The exhortations of 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have really encouraged men 
who had not yet been provided with diving-bells and vaccina- 
tion. The wise man of the stoics is to become independent 
of chance and change by identifying himself with reason; 
and Emerson’s disciple is to perceive that in all evils there 
is compensation when we look upon the world as the evolu- 
tion of divine ideas. He may remind us of another philosopher 
whom he resembled in frugality, dignity, and cheerful acceptance of 
life. They coincide in one significant saying. “A free man,” says 
Spinoza, in what has been called “ one of the most weighty sayings 
ever uttered,” “ thinks of death least of all things, and his wisdom 
is a meditation not of death but of life.” So Emerson tells us 
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that “a wise man in our time caused to be written on his tomb, 
‘think on living.” We are not to waste life in doubts and fears ; 
and one great mark of progress is that the old system of meditating 
upon death and surrounding the thought with terrors has gone out 
of fashion. That is Emerson’s answer by anticipation to the charge 
that he has not spoken sufficiently of the terror of death. 

That you should train yourself to take evil bravely and cheerful 
is a maxim more likely to be condemned as commonplace than as 
paradoxical. The statement becomes paradoxical when we deny 
the existence of evil, and immoral if it be understood as advice to 
ignore instead of facing the inevitable. Emerson certainly accepts 
some rather startling positions. The first lesson of history, he says, is 
“the good of evil”: “Good is a good doctor, but Bad is sometimes 
a better!” and he illustrates the point by some remarkable cases. 
The contrast of good and evil is expressed in art, and explains its 
powers. “What would painter do, or what would poet or saint do 
but for the crucifixions and hells?” But for death, as Mr. Weller 
remarked, what would become of the undertakers? Emerson 
admires great men of all classes—“scourges of God and failings ot 
the human race.” They are all parts of the general system :— 


‘* If plague or earthquake break not Heaven’s design, 
Why, then, a Borgia or a Catiline ?” 


The knaves, he calinly observes, win in every political struggle 
and a change of government means delivering society from the 
hands of one to the hands of another set of criminals, and the 
march of civilization is “a train of felonies.” Yet a “ beneficent 
tendency ” streams irresistibly through the centuries, even through 
evil agents. Once he knew a “ burly Boniface ” in a rural capital. 
This gentleman “introduced all the fiends into the town, and 
united in his own person the functions of bully, incendiary, 
bankrupt, and burglar! And yet he was the most public-spirited 
citizen. The “ Boss,” as he would be called in modern language, 
was, at the same time, “a Man of Ross.” The moral is that his 
energy was good, and only wanted to be directed to the better 
objects. Such illustrations of the “good of evil” are certainly 
rather startling, and may explain why Emerson has even been 
described as without a conscience. Emerson, like his mystic 
guides, has a tendency to what theologians call “ antinomianism.” 
The inner world is the whole real world, and a morality which 
takes outer consequences for a criterion becomes merely prudential. 
Moral goodness for him implies the harmony of the individual 
soul. The man approaches perfection so far as the eyes of his 
spirit are always open to the inner light, and his whole nature 
acts spontaneously in conformity with the divine will. Obedience 
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to the moral law is equivocal or worthless so far as it 
depends upon any extrinsic motive. If imposed from without 
it so far rather savours of evil. Virtue, to be genuine, must be 
the absolutely spontaneous efflux of the character, not a mere 
disguise for hopes of reward and fear of punishment. Emerson 
insists upon this aspect of the truth, till even spontaneous 
wickedness seems to be better than compulsory goodness. Each 
man, he says, should “plant himself indomitably upon his in- 
stincts.” A “valued adviser” warned him against trusting his 
instincts against venerable traditions. Your impulses, he said, 
may be from below, not from above. Well, he replied, “if I am 
the devil’s child, I will live then from the devil.” No law, he adds, 
can be sacred to me but that of my nature. That is right which 
is according to my constitution, and that wrong which is against 
it. Emerson therefore accepts a thorough individualism. All 
associations impress limitation by others. Each man is “cramped 
and diminished” by his associates. He distrusted even the 
movements encouraged by transcendentalism. “ Professed philan- 
thropists, it is strange and horrible to say, are an altogether odious 
set of people, whom one would shun as the worst of liars and canters.” 
Temperance and anti-slavery, and so forth, are poor things when 
prosecuted for themselves as an end, though appealing to generous 
motives. The reason is that all associations must be a product of, 
not dependent upon, a bond. The “union is only perfect when all 
the unities are isolated.” When each man sees the truth for him- 
self, all will come together. Reform, therefore, even in the case of 
slavery, should proceed by the gradual elevation of the human 
spirit, not by direct legislation and outward agitation. When 
you trust to external means instead of acting upon the soul 
you become mechanical, and take narrow and distorted views of 
the evil. The transcendentalists, so far so they accepted this view, 


. were regarded as mere apostles of “ culture.” They were inclined 


to stand aside from active life, and leave things to be gradually 
improved by the slow infiltration of higher ideals. Emerson, says 
Lowell, was a truer follower of Goethe than Carlyle; his teaching 
tended to self-culture and the development of the individual man, 
till it seemed “almost Pythag>rean in its voluntary seclusion from 
commonwealth affairs.” Emerson, in his lecture upon the tran- 
scendentalists, accepts and apologizes for this tendency. They can 
afford to stand aside from the world where even good causes 
are spoilt by compromise and associated with vulgar motives. 
There is, he admits, a difficulty in keeping upon the higher levels 
of thought, in retaining the-faith which reveals itself in intuition 
and ecstasy. Yet the world may find room for “some few persons 
of purer fire” to serve as “collectors of the heavenly spark, with 
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power to convey the electricity to others.” The thought which the 
hermit “strove to proclaim by silence” will spread till it has 
reorganized society. 

If Emerson were to be treated as a system-maker we might sug- 
gest that he is only accentuating one aspect of a single truth. Virtue 
certainly is not obedience to an outward law, but the spontaneous 
outcome of the man’s nature. It is not the less the nature which 
fits a man for social life. “Self-culture” does not imply retreat to 
a hermitage, for the most efficient culture is in the active discharge 
of duties. The simple truth requires to be limited by its correla- 
tives. In any case, nothing could be really less chargeable against 
Emerson than an appreach to ethical insensibility. Itis precisely the 
keenness and delicacy of his moral sense which attracts us and gives 
point to his best sentences. He is not the man to retire toa palace of 
art or find in zesthetic indulgence an anodyne to dull his sympathies 
with human sorrow. He can indeed admire the teachers who, like 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, look upon morality with a certain 
impartiality. Shakespeare, he rather quaintly asserts, “is our city 
of refuge if we tire of the saints.” But the critic ought to show the 
relation between Shakespeare and Swedenborg. Now Swedenborg’s 
great merit is the “immolation of genius and fame at the 
shrine of conscience.” The “atmosphere of moral sentiment opens 
to every wretch that has reason the doors of the universe,” and 
“all men are commanded by the saint.” If Emerson’s optimism 
leads him to dwell upon the “good of evil,” and to see the use of 
“scourges of God” and vulgar political scoundrels, it is because 
they are for him the instruments of an essentially moral force. He 
can condemn a vulgar exaltation over mechanical continuous rail- 
ways and telegraphs; but, instead of simply denouncing them, like 
liuskin, he sees their good side, and believes that in time they will 
become instruments of the world spirit. His “ pantheism” is not 
belief in a power superior to or indifferent to morality, but one to 
which the true, the good, and the beautiful are identical. We want 
something beyond Shakespeare and Goethe. ‘‘ We, too, must write 
Bibles to unite again the heavenly and the earthly worlds.” The 
teacher who is to come will see into the ultimate laws; “see to 
ilentity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart,” and show 
that “duty is one thing with science, with beauty, and with joy.” 

This, no doubt, verges upon the poetical ; it is hard of acceptance 
for the poor “ Lockist” ; and can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have access to the “ecstatic state.” Others must be content to 
take a lower point of view. The title of one of Emerson’s books— 
The Conduct of Life—defines one less inaccessible aspect of his 
teaching. If he has not penetrated the secret of the universe, he 
can show by example what attitude and disposition of mind can 
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make the universe tolerable. It may be suggested to the pessimist 
that as he cannot understand the general system of things, and 
certainly cannot alter it, he may as well learn how to make the 
best of it. Emerson may supply useful hints for such an enter- 
prise. ‘The true preacher,” he says, “can be known by this, that 
he deals out to the people his life.” The phrase may explain his 
own secret. He had, for one thing, to depend upon popular 
lecturing, a trade which, it must be granted, has its drawbacks. 
He had, he complained, to go alout “peddling with his literary 
pack of notions,” dropping pearls before superficial hearers who 
would turn them into twaddle and extravagance. Still, he took his 
mission simply and seriously, gave what he had, and tried to 
indicate “ the ideal and holy life,” . . . to “ celebrate the spiritual 
powers,” in contrast to the mechanical philosophy of the time, and 
“appeal to the great optimism self-affirmed in all bosoms.” His 
simplicity and sincerity moved congenial hearers to aspire to 
regions of thought higher than those of the counting-house or the 
market, and impressed upon them at least the beauty and dignity 
of Emerson’s own character. His aphorism—it has, I fear,a twang 
of the popular lecturer about it—* hitch your waggon to a star” 
sums up the moral, and the power depends as much upon the 
sweetness of disposition as upon the mystical doctrine. The charm 
appears in his best poetry, in spite of its admitted shortcomings. 
His characteristic want of continuity made him as incapable of 
evolving a central idea as of expounding an argument. As 
in prose, he often coins exquisite phrases, but he is abrupt and 
fragmentary and apt to break down both in grammar and rhythwn. 
A true inspiration comes as it came to Blake in the midst of much 
incoherence and stammering utterance. Few poems are more 
touching than the “Dirge” and the “Threnody,” in which he 
commemorates his brothers and the son who died in infancy. The 
“Threnody” recalls Wordsworth in the simplicity and in the con- 
cluding meditation where he finds soothing, if not fully consoling, 
thought. What orthodox critics may say of it I know not, but, at 
any rate, few poems bring one into so close a contact with a perfectly 
sweet nature, or could show how a great sorrow should be met by 
a man equally brave and tender. In the essay upon “ Experience ” 
—in which, it must be confessed, it is not easy to put any clear 
interpretation—he refers again to the loss of his son. “ Grief,” he 
says, “makes us idealists. The world becomes a dream. Life is 
a train of moods”; the moods “are many-coloured lenses 
which paint the world their own hue.” And yet the dream is 
somehow the reality. The facts, as he has learnt from Swedenborg, 
are only symbols, Life wears “a visionary face.” It is hard, he 
admits, to keep ourselves at this mystical point of view. The poet 
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who is to show us the truth under the outside world has not yet 
come. The prosaic person will refuse a consolation which pro- 
poses, according to him, to drop substantial facts for dreams and 
shadows. Yet he may allow that the emotion is in itself 
beautiful. If he cannot accept the optimist view of the world, he 
can, perhaps, learn from the optimist how to take the inevitable 
cheerfully. Emerson admits in one essay that Fate is a reality and 
has a very ugly side to1t. Yet he ends by exhorting us to “ build 
altars to the beautiful necessity ”; and, without bothering us with 
the metaphysical puzzles, to find comfort in the thought that “all 
is made of one piece,” and that the Law which we dread is really 
“ Intelligence,’ which vivifies nature, and somehow makes Fate 
identical with Freedom. This is not remarkable for lucidity, and 
to the prosaic reasoner may seem to amount to the statement that 
2 man of fine moral nature may protect himself against harsh 
truth by cultivating pleasant illusions. Yet, it shows how, without 
yielding to illusions, such a man can inake his life beautiful. The 
secret is indicated in the beautiful essays upon “Love” and 
“Friendship.” In speaking of “Friendship” Emerson becomes a 
little too high-flown, because he is suspicious of even cementing 
friendship by actual services. The stoics held that friendship was 
only possible for the wise man; and Emerson thinks that it 
requires such “rare and costly” means that it can seldom be 
realized. It is the product of the spontaneous affinity of soul, 
which must be independentent of all external circumstance or 
reciprocity of kind actions. In the essay where he manages to 
give anew charm even to the ancient topic of Love, he putsa more 
acceptable theory. He speaks in a prose-poem, which reminds us 
of Mr. Meredith’s “ Love in a Valley,” of the recollection “of the 
days when happiness was not happy enough, but must be drugged 
with the rubbish of pain and fear ; for he touched the secret of the 
inatter who said of love— 


‘ All other pleasures are not worth its pains ;’ 


and when the day was not enough but the night, too, must be 
consumed in keen recollections; when the head boiled all night 
on the pillow with the generous deed it resolved on; when the 
moonlight was a pleasing fever, and the stars were letters and 
the flowers ciphers, and the air was carved into song; when all 
business seemed an impertinence, and all the men and women 
running to and fro in the streets mere pictures.” Love may 
generate illusions; but it makes the strong gentle and gives the 
coward heart. The lover becomes a “new man, with new percep- 
tions, new and keener purposes, and a religious solemnity of 


character and aims.” And thus love, which is “ the deification of 
VOL. XXXVI. 60 
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persons, become more impersonal every day” ; and the passion of 
Romeo for Juliet “ puts us in training for a love which knows not 
sex nor person nor partiality, but which seeks virtue and wisdom 
to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom.” 

I do Emerson injustice in taking a few sentences out of his fine 
rapture ; and it would be out of place to consider the cold-blooded 
criticism that a Romeo sometimes fails to develop in this desirable 
fashion. I only refer to it to indicate the process by which, as I 
think, the prosaic person may get some profit even from Emer- 
son’s mysticism. It may be unintelligible or false if taken asa 
solid philosophy. It reveals, at any rate, the man himself, the 
pure, simple-minded, high-feeling man, made of the finest clay of 
human nature; the one man who, to Carlyle, uttered a genuine 
human voice, and soothed the profound glooms of dyspeptic 
misanthropy; a little too apt, no doubt, to fall into the illusion of 
taking the world to be as comfortably constituted as himself; and apt 
also to withdraw from the ugly drama, in which the graver passions 
are inextricably mixed up with the heroic and the rational, to the 
remote mountain-tops of mystical reflection. Yet nobody could be 
more fitted to communicate the “electric shock ” to his disciples, 
because of his keen perception of the noble elements of life, in 
superiority to all the vulgar motives and modes of thought, 
which were not the less attractive because he could not see his 
way to any harmonious or consistent system of thought. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN SPAIN. 


Tue history of Spain is a continuous romance. Every chapter has 
been rich hitherto in some picturesque element, too often sombre, 
seldom the expected. There are still alive in the Peninsula 
hundreds of men born under the chequered despotism of 
Ferdinand VII. When they were children the army of the 
firs) Don Carlos was at the gates of Madrid. ‘Twice later 
they might have fought under the Carlist standard. Again 
and again they could have taken up arms in a revolutionary 
movement. They have heard five Monarchial Constitutions 
proclaimed. They have seen the flight of one Queen-Regent, 
the deposition of a Queen, the bickerings of a provisional 
Junto, the coronation of a King elected from the family 
of Savoy and his abdication, a Republic, a coup détat, the 
restoration of the Bourbon princes in the person of Alfonso XIL, a 
second Cristina Queen-Regent, ruling on behalf of a child-king, who 
will attain this year his legal majority. They may still hope or fear, 
not unreasonably, to witness still another Constitutional crisis. It 
is only the century just concluded that has determined the ruin of 
their nation’s Colonial Empire, has recorded the sale of Florida, the 
independence of Chili and Columbia and of Peru and Mexico, the 
crowning loss of Cuba and the Philippines, and the cession of the 
Caroline Islands. “Whoever,” wrote Lord Macaulay, “wishes to 
be well acquainted with the morbid anatomy of Governments, 
whoever wishes to know how great States may be made feeble 
and wretched, should study the history of Spain.” Then, after a 
brilliant survey of the mighty empire of Philip IJ.—her irresistible 
army, her maritime puissance, her abundant commerce and 
apparently inexhaustible wealth, her eminence in literature, her 
supremacy in art, her enterprising and valiant people—the Whig 
historian, turning to glance at the later fortunes of the kingdom, 
summed up in a sentence the lesson of her decline: “All the 
causes of the decay of Spain resolve themselves into one cause—bad 
government.” 

In its process decay is as gradual as regeneration, only the reve- 
lation of it is instantaneous. On a sudden the catastrophe betrays 
the ravages of the disease. To ascribe the decadence of a nation 
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wholly to bad government will strike a modern student as a 
glittering generality ; he will confront the one dictum by another 
—a people get the government they deserve. Yet a generalization 
that has in it any truth, as a rule will contain the truth in far 
greater measure than the timid and balanced results of laborious 
diagnosis, Study, indeed, may reveal to us those contributing 
causes that rendered the task of misgovernment fatally easy. 
Only on the map does Spain present the image of a compact and 
united kingdom. In reality the Peninsula contains a congeries of 
peoples, diverse in racial origin, in character and pursuits, still 
speaking different languages, with distinct historical traditions. 
The very splendour of Spain in the sixteenth century contributed 
to her perdition. While, octopus-like, she embraced a hundred 
rich prizes, her core became mortified with debility. Above all, the 
wave of the Reformation spent its force at the northern foot of the 
Pyrenees; its educational and political impetus was reversed 
within the Peninsula by the terrors of the Inquisition. To balance. 
the sins of rulers against the infirmities of their subjects, to measure 
their respective contributions to the misfortunes of a nation, 
is the most fascinating—perhaps because the least satisfying— 
of the labours of a historian. Nevertheless, however greatly 
factors of race and tradition may have rendered the task of welding 
into one people the inhabitants of the Peninsula and of their 
government difficult, however materially the later magnificence of 
their Empire may have enfeebled their determination, or exclusion 
from the blessings of the Reformation retarded their enlighten- 
ment, it is true of Spain as of no other country, that the causes. 
of her decay “resolve themselves into one cause—bad government.” 
She has developed from disappointment to disappointment. Again 
and again the enthusiasm and blood of her people have been 
lavished upon some attempt to overthrow a tyranny or to liberate 
the nation from some corrupt thraldom. Not seldom she has 
welcomed solemn guarantees of Constitutional liberties and ad- 
ministrative purity—to learn how the hour of promise is succeeded 
by years of non-fulfilment, patriot by politician, the reformer by 
the parasite. Where the people have trusted they have been 
betrayed, and the commonalty, who has everything to suffer and 
nothing to gain from a system of dishonest and unequal adminis- 
tration, has had continuously to submit to be defrauded and over- 
reached by the “ caciques” of Madrid. It endures, however, with 
its eyes open. It extends neither confidence nor admiration to its 
rulers. Only, perceiving that the reforms which it demands and 
the justice which it applauds as a body are constantly invalidated 
by the action of the individual, it has grown suspicious of the profit 
of revolution. 
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For the unusual space of some sixteen years the internal politics 
of Spain have been disturbed by no notable convulsion. There 
were not lacking prophets who foretold that the assassination of 
Canovas and the catastrophe of the American War would not pass 
without trouble. Telegrams to the English Press magnified the 
Carlist manifestations of last October into a movement of import- 
ance. This “Carlist rebellion,” however, was nothing more than 
an unscrupulous Bourse manceuvre of some Barcelonese financiers, 
repudiated by Don Carlos, and esteemed significant only outside 
the confines of Spain. The bankers who engineered the scare were 
not disappointed; values were depressed, the rate of foreign 
exchange was temporarily elevated. They increased their capital 
at the expense of their country’s credit, the shooting of one peasant, 
and some days’ imprisonment for others, themselves secure in the 
knowledge that for an opulent Spaniard there is neither exposure 
nor punishment, that judges and officials are not expected to 
restrain, but to enrich themselves by facilitating, the illegal desires 
of the wealthy. Nor were Ministers unwilling to make the most 
of an opportunity to simulate a resoluteness they do not possess 
by extinguishing a danger which did not exist. They pro- 
ceeded to close Carlist Clubs, to prohibit the publication of 
Carlist newspapers, and to order a number of wholly unpro- 
ductive domiciliary visits upon prominent adherents of Don 
Carlos, if it so happened that they were absent from home. They 
suspended the Constitutional Guarantees, while they generously 
supplied newspapers with a series of official fabrications magnifying 
the danger so as to enhance the reputation of a Government which 
so successfully combated it. In reality the crisis existed only in the 
telegrams of foreign correspondents who follow the Court from 
Madrid to San Sebastian and from San Sebastian to Madrid, and 
obediently receive the information dispensed to them by imagina- 
tive politicians. Carlism is a dead horse. Although Don.Carlos 
may substitute new chiefs for old, he can never again flog it into 
motion, unless his political programme is radically altered, and the 
theories of government which he is held to represent—of reaction 
towards absolutism and priestly domination—be authoritatively dis- 
claimed. In the Basque provinces alone is there left to Don Carlos 
any substantial popular following, and to the younger generation of 
Basques the devotion of their parents is more a matter for 
reverence than imitation. To the small farmer of Mallorca peace 
is the one godsend he desires. He has seen each little “ poblacion” 
of his island emptied of its young men, who should have tilled its 
stubborn soil and tended the sheep upon the mountain-side, to 
glut the maw of internecine campaigns in Cuba or the Philippines. 
Many of them have never returned. He longs for the day when 
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the “consumos ”--the Excise duties upon the necessaries of his 
modest ménage—will be reduced ; yet even for that seductive 
prospect he would scarcely fight, and certainly not to replace one 
King at Madrid by another. Catalunia, on the other hand, is 
fiercely Republican. The reimposition of the “vignobles” by the 
French Government, and the devastation of her vineyards by 
phylloxera (which first invaded Spain in 1890), have assisted to 
destroy the agricultural character of that province. The Carlist 
peasants have flooded into the capital city of Barcelona and into 
the busy towns that dot the shores of the Mediterranean, to learn 
in their clubs and cafés the catchwords of Communism. The loom 
has dispossessed the wine-press, and French rationalism the 
Legitimist faith. Yet if the sturdy Basque highlanders and the 
Balearic agriculturists have grown indifferent to the cause of 
Don Carlos, and the Catalan disaffected, from what quarter can he 
recruit the ranks of an insurgent force? For the Castilian is 
fairly well affected to the powers that be; while there is no popula- 
tion in Europe more ingenerately democratic than that of Southern 
Spain. By the Andaluz or the Valencian the standard of revolt 
has most frequently been raised: there is no half-way house for 
these mercurial races between a republic, the mastery of the 
people, and their subjection to an Imperial autocrat. Some 
hundreds of the nobility cannot constitute an army; nor any 
longer are the prayers or comminations of the priesthood likely to 
compel enlistment, more especially while the occupant of the Papal 
See extends protection to the existing monarchy. 

Nevertheless, the decadence of Carlism does not ensure to 
Alfonso XIII. a peaceful reign. The most eloquent of Spanish 
orators, Sefior Castelar, was one of the chief promoters of the 
revolution that drove Queen Isabel II. into exile in France, and 
established the Republic of which for a time Castelar was President. 
Two years ago, not long before his death, he received a deputation 
and pronounced his last discourse. He deplored the reactionary 
and ultramontane tendencies of the Executive, and concluded 
with a weighty declaration that he observed in the events and 
temper of the times a repetition of those features that preceded 
the revolution of 1868. Had he lived till now he would discover 
no reason to qualify that opinion. The sand in the hour-glass of 
monarchy is running low. That this should be so reflects not at. 
all upon the virtues, and but slightly upon the political sagacity, 
of the Queen-Regent. She, at least, has striven nobly to fulfil her 
duty towards her son and his subjects. Her task, however, could 
only have been successfully performed with the support of capable 
and disinterested advisers, and the murder of Canovas deprived 
her of the one counsellor who could lay claim to any degree of 
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statesmanship. This year, at the age of sixteen, the young King 
enters into his heritage, and the Regency is concluded. It would 
be idle to pretend that the throne is safeguarded by the affection 
of a people prejudiced against foreigners, pre-eminently amenable 
to superstitious fears, enamoured of luck and brilliancy. The 
Queen-Regent is an Austrian by birth and temperament; by her 
name, Cristina, she recalls to a Spaniard the disastrous Regency of 
another Cristina, the shameless widow of Fernando VIL, while the 
boy King is the thirteenth Alfonso; since his accession national 
fortunes have been depressed by adversity, nor has the Queen- 
Mother made any concession to the delight of her people in 
splendour, or lent her countenance to their most cherished institu- 
tion, the bull-fight. The Princess Eulalia, aunt of the King and sister 
of Alfonso XIL., recently visited the Biscay provinces. The Council 
of Vizcaya passed a vote of censure upon their President for having 
extended courtesy to the Princess at Bilbao. A visit of the Queen- 
Regent to Barcelona was contemplated. La Veu de Catalunya, an 
organ of the Autonomist movement, published an article suggesting 
that the air of the city was too cold for people not in robust health 
(a scarcely veiled reference to the supposed weakness of the King), 
and that the Barcelonese were not anxious to see “foreigners.” In 
the autumn of last year a much-advertised trip was actually 
arranged for the King. He started on a yachting tour round the 
northern towns. The tour was a fiasco. His reception, at best 
indifferently respectful, was sometimes more marked by indifference 
than respect, and was brought te a hasty termination. 

The Queen-Regent has lately taken a serious step of doubtful 
policy, against which all the Liberalism of Spain is aroused. She 
has concluded an engagement between her eldest daughter, the 
Princess of Asturias, and Don Carlos de Bourbon, a son of the Count 
of Caserta. This engagement is held to contradict all hope of 
reform or enlarged liberties under a Constitutional Monarchy, and 
must tend to range the political forces of the nation into two 
opposing camps of reactionaries and republicans. One cannot 
refuse to pay some credence to the rumours, when they are 
repeated with but faint disguise by Deputies in the Cortes, of the 
delicate health of the young King. His weakness as a child and 
his parentage lend weight to these reports; nor has uneasiness 
been relieved by the secluded manner of his life and education. 
His person is practically unknown to his subjects: he has not 
reviewed his Army, nor attended the lectures of professors, nor ap- 
peared in the Chambers of Congress or in the Plazas de Toros. The 
very earnestness with which a minute account is printed of his studies 
and attainments is not reassuring. The Princess of Asturias is 
heiress-presuinptive to the throne of Spain. The Count of Caserta, 
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the father of her fiancé, is a Carlist by descent and avowal. He 
has actually been in arms against the present Royal Family, and 
is still liable to arrest should he enter Spain. He is the Bourbon 
pretendant to the Kingdom of Naples, still insisting upon his title 
to the Neapolitan throne, and is thus received at the Vatican. By 
birth and by his supposed sympathies his son, therefore, represents 
extreme Legitimist and Ultramontane views. Ifa husband was to 
be sought in Italy for the Infanta a member of the regnant House 
of Savoy might have been chosen, a son of that Amadeo, Duke of 
Aosta, who for so brief but honourable an interval occupied the 
throne of Spain. Amadeo was the choice of reformers, accepted 
by republicans, the nominee of the gallant Catalan patriot, Marshal 
Prim, who, in December, 1870, on the eve of his monarch’s arrival, 
was foully and mysteriously assassinated in Madrid. Such a 
marriage would have been an earnest of reform, and might have 
weakened the impetus of Republicanism which the nuptial of the 
Princess of Asturias with the Duke of Calabria can only accentuate. 
It is a declaration of war that even the quasi-Liberals of Congress 
could not affect to disregard. Over eighty Deputies voted against 
the answer to the Royal Message announcing the engagement. A 
body of Radicals signed a petition to the Regent urging the 
Princess of Asturias to relinquish her right of inheritance. The 
Executive thought it prudent to raid the office of the Heraldo 
(perhaps the most widely-read journal in Spain) in order to sup- 
press an article commenting upon the gravity of the proposition, 
and to board the mail trains so as to prevent the circulation in 
the provinces of a speech by Seiior Romero Robledo. 

This engagement would seem to disclose a resolve on the part of 
the Queen-Regent that the monarchy will find its best chance of 
life in shaping its policy to the liking of the reactionaries, and in 
endeavouring to neutralize the antagonism, not of reformers, but of 
Legitimists. Possibly she has not calculated amiss; yet, if her esti- 
mate of chances be a right one, it is ominous to the safety of the 
throne ; for it infers that the prospect of conciliating that section 
of the nation inclined to Republicanism is desperate. Ifshe cannot 
tempt the loyalty of the mass of her subjects, she hopes at least to 
strengthen the bulwarks of resistance against their discontent. 
She can cement the benevolence of the Papal See towards the 
established régime ; for Leo XIII. approves this wedding as warmly 
as he would disapprove of a marriage into the House of Savoy. 
He has already, on more than one occasion, exercised his authority 
to restrain the Carlist sympathies of the Spanish priesthood. In 
spite of the murmurings of Legistimist leaders he expressed 
through Cardinal Rampolla, in a communication to the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, his desire that the Spanish authorities shall 
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receive the obedience of all Catholics. Although the inclinations 
of the priests are strongly Carlist, this marriage, with its promise 
that their privileges will not be curtailed and its assurance of the 
Pope’s patronage of the monarch, may rally them to the throne. 
It is difficult to measure the present influence of the clergy in 
Spain. Their popularity it is easy to appraise: they are detested. 
The distrust and dislike with which they are regarded by the mass 
of the people is intelligible. The Catholic Church of Rome in 
France, in Italy, and in Austria—and not less in countries where 
her doctrines no longer predominate—is served by a majority 
of devout and active divines. The Church in Spain doubtless 
numbers her zealous and high-minded prelates and vicars; never- 
theless, practical immunity from legal prosecution, from criticism, 
and from the rivalry of other congregations have born their fatal 
fruit. The curse of untempered liberty has carried corruption to 
her core. Every charge that Luther hurled against the hierarchy 
ot the Roman Church in the sixteenth century can be established 
against her Spanish dioceses in the twentieth. Bishoprics are sold 
to the highest bidder regardless of the fitness of applicants, yet 
simony is one of the least of the scandals that flourish under 
ecclesiastical protection. Vicars and cwras are sheltered from 
the punishment which their crimes or the disgrace which their 
immorality should entail by the fear of sacerdotal authority. An 
outrage of a character too grave to overlook and too widely known 
to hush up may necessitate the banishment to South America of 
an occasional reverend offender, his escape from justice being 
invariably connived at by provincial officials and the central 
Government, The vow of celibacy has become a mockery, the 
idea of serving mankind in poverty mere topic for ridicule. 
Irreverence often sneers through the stately services of the 
Church, immodesty and scepticism make merry the conversa- 
tion of her clergy, until it has become a proverbial saying among 
the people how the best way to follow the example of Christ is to 
avoid fullowing the example of His ministers. Public criticism, 
however, is usually confined to veiled allusions in the newspapers 
to some more widely rumoured scandal. When, now and again, a 
bolder voice is raised, prompt action is taken to stifle it. A short 
time ago a provincial journal published some grievous revelations _ 
concerning the conduct and crimes of some of the priesthood of 
an important diocese. The Bishop launched excommunication 
against its editor, and the Governor of the province was induced 
to take action. When the undaunted editor proceeded to disclose 
how the Governor (one of whose duties-—not infrequently neglected 
—is to suppress gaming within his jurisdiction) was himself the 
proprietor of a gaming house, the offending newspaper was finally 
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suppressed. The Government at Madrid endorsed the action 
of its representative. One deacon, indeed, had the grace to leave 
the country without exposing himself to the disagreeable ordeal of 
a criminal trial—an ordeal reserved for the layman who lacks 
money and political friends. For the rest, there is no reason to 
believe that the scandals have been materially abated, while the 
Governor remains in secure possession—if not of his gaming-rooms, 
of his dignified office. I have selected this illustration because 
these events were freely alluded to in the Congress during a debate 
upon the vagaries of Press-censorship. Any traveller, however, can 
readily make himself acquainted with a score of similar examples 
in almost every Spanish diocese that he visits. It is, indeed, a 
lamentable prospect for the future of religious sentiment in Spain 
that the priesthood has forfeited, through the misconduct of many 
of its members, the respect of the population, who now regard it 
with a curious combination of a half-jealous, half-contemptuous 
dislike, and a superstitious reverence for its superhuman attributes. 

The reigning family may probably succeed in attaching to its 
fortunes the bulk of the Spanish clergy, whose influence, however, 
cannot fail to be impaired by the considerations alluded to. It is 
protected by the powerful authority of the Pope. It has the uncer- 
tain friendliness cf Castilians and Madrilefios, and is favoured by a 
considerable section of the nobility. On its side is ranged in addi- 
tion, with rare exceptions, the whole body of politicians, Deputies, 
placemen, officials, and wire-pullers, who have reaped a rare har- 
vest under the present régime. and have converted the Spanish 
Budget into “the civil list of the middle classes.” Spain is the 
land of make-belief, The Lower Chamber of the Cortes contains 
431 Deputies ostensibly elected upon a wide democratic suffrage, 
in reality not elected at all. The members of the Opposition pour 
forth denunciatory periods against the iniquities of the occupants 
of theazul banco; they prophecy catastrophes and deaths of Govern- 
ments, or dilate upon their maladministration and the reforms of 
which themselves are the champions; yet have neither any inten- 
tion nor wish to turn out the Ministry or to initiate a single 
administrative improvement. For the results of elections are 
prearranged by the Party organizers at Madrid—even to the 
majorities returning-officers are to declare, and to the number of 
votes in each district they are to pretend to have been recorded. 
The falsification of election returns is flagrant and unabashed. It 
will be decided with the utmost complacency that a constituency 
overwhelmingly Republican shall be represented in Congress by a 
reactionary Legitimist. And when the elections are over, and the 
benches duly occupied by their quota of Deputies—for the most part 
members of the legal profession—the nefarious trade in appoint- 
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ments and favours commences. If a change of Government has 
been deemed expedient a clean sweep is made of all existing 
officials, from the Governor of a province and the Mayor of a city 
to a messenger in a Government office and the road-mender of a 
municipality. Those dispossessed receive pensions, those installed 
receive salaries and the prospect of a pension. The needs of 
members of the Opposition ‘are not overlooked. There is a 
friend to place, a co-religionist to promote, there is a monopoly 
to sustain, there is a convenient road to be constructed. So 
matters are satisfactorily arranged, and benevolence is ensured 
by a cementing of mutual interests. It is only rarely this 
atmosphere of corruption will be disturbed by the voice of one 
of the tiny band of Republican Deputies, when the Congress will 
hear in silence or with indignant murmurs an echo of the un- 
plumbed sentiments of the great mass of the people whom it has 
tricked ‘out of a share in the control of national destinies. The 
President of the Chamber does his utmost to hamper free ex- 
pression of opinion within the Cortes, constantly interrupting with 
comments or censures any too daring orator. Ministers strive to 
stifle or misinterpret opinion outside its walls. Yet the nervous 
activity with which they pursue their purpose is ominous of a sense 
of national disquietude. A suspension of the Constitutional 
Guarantees, involving the substitution of military for civil juris- 
diction, is clearly an expedient that only pressing political necessity 
can justify. It is an expedient, however, to which the Conservative 
Ministry has had recourse incessantly since the war. A movement 
is started at Zaragoza against certain projected taxation ; the Con- 
stitutional Guarantees are suspended at Zaragoza. A few foolish 
enthusiasts hoist a Carlist standard at Bilbao; the Guarantees are 
suspended in the province of Vizcaya. At Ferrol, in Galicia, there 
are disturbances among the workmen in the arsenal ; a state of 
siege is declared there. Some traders in Barcelona protest against 
the Budget by refusing to pay taxes ; the Constitutional Guarantees 
are suspended and Barcelona subjected to a state of siege. Valen- 
cians follow the lead ot the Barcelonese ; Valencia also is deprived of 
her Constitutional safeguards. The National Union, an association 
of commercial and agricultural firms, issues a manifesto; the 
Union is denounced, and in various industrial centres of Spain 
the Guarantees are placed in abeyance. A few dozen men take up 
arms at the instigation of some Bourse manipulators ; the Constitu- 
tional Guarantees are suspended throughout the whole of Spain. 
A Government could not more clearly manifest its distrust of 
popular tendencies than by availing itself so repeatedly of this 
extreme remedy against revolution. The violation of the law has 
become the everyday diet of the State. Spain, with a formal Con- 
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stitution almost as democratic as that of France, and a people far 
more democratic in temperament than the English, is arbitrarily 
misgoverned by a self-chosen, self-seeking dynasty of Parliamen- 
tarians. 

It may be contended that the Spanish democracy is not in 
reality qualified to exercise the wide measure of self-government 
prescribed by the Constitution. Little more than one-third of the 
whole population is able to read and write. Education is not com- 
pulsory. The national schoolmasters are ill-paid and worse in- 
formed. The influence of the Catholic Church is used to cripple 
all facilities for learning which she does not control, while the in- 
struction afforded in her own seminaries is lamentably deficient. 
The agitation, however, that provoked these retaliatory :neasures did 
not originate, and is not chiefly sustained, among the more ignorant 
or poorer ranks of society, but amongst the most enlightened and 
substantial section of the community. The importance of this 
movement, which has reached such menacing proportions, may be 
said to date from February, 1899, when the Spanish Chambers of 
Agriculture and Commerce held a conference at Zaragoza. Their 
strictures on the increased taxes upon salt, sugar, alcohol, and upon 
transport were subsequently emphasized by popular demonstra- 
tions in Zaragoza, and in Seville, Valencia, and some three or four 
other cities. In July of the same year the Chambers of Commerce, 
already representative of one hundred and twenty commercial and 
industrial associations, united in a demand for Budget reforms, 
administrative reorganization, and a drastic retrenchment in ex- 
penditure. They proposed that the Ministry for the Navy, with 
other offices, should be abolished, and the personnel of all Govern- 
ment Departments reduced. They complained of a Navy no 
longer possessed of vessels requiring a larger grant in money and 
men than when her ships existed, and of fat salaries being paid to 
Colonial officials when there were no longer Colonies to administrate. 
It is only fair to acknowledge the considerable economies since 
effected by Seiior Silvela’s Government. The Army was diminished 
by 60,000 men and its Estimates by about £350,000. The Queen- 
Regent remitted to the Treasury £36,000 of her allowance. In 
spite of the selfish objections of Deputies, the half-hearted obedience 
of their own Party and the mischievous criticisins of the Oppo- 
sition, Sefor Villaverde, as Minister of Finance, and the Minister 
of Justice, gave earnest of genuine financial reforms within their 
Departments. Altogether, taking into account a saving realized 
by an adjustment of the internal debt and a reduction of interest 
on the bank-loans, the Government planned retrenchments of 
over seven million pounds on a total expenditure of about forty- 
three millions. 
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These economies did not satisfy the Chambers of Commerce. 
They denied their sufficiency and disputed their permanence. 
They took the grave step of recommending the business community 
to refuse payment of taxes until superfluous expenditure was 
reduced to a minimum. They adhered to the “programme of 
Zaragoza,’ which outlined retrenchments more than double those 
promised or contemplated by the Government, while they con- 
demned as reactionary those savings effected by a diminution of 
educational facilities. At an assembly at Valladolid the Chambers 
of Commerce converted themselves into an association known as 
the National Union—a fusion of all classes of agricultural and 
industrial producers, with representatives also of the artisan and 
intellectual elements in the community. This National Union 
embarked upon an active campaign in almost every important 
centre of population. Its propaganda spread over the land like burn- 
ing oil; but in its progress its original ingredients suffered material 
change, supplying the fuel upon which has mounted the flame of a 
more dangerous agitation. Economical and political demands 
became inevitably confounded, until the National Union is 
regarded by monarchists as a rallying-point for all discontented 
sections, and its propagandism has been met by a yet more deter- 
mined campaign of suppression on the part of the authorities. 

In this struggle the province of Catalunia has played the chief 
vole. There the movement takes the form, in its less revolutionary 
phase : of a demand for fiscal and administrative autonomy ; in its 
more violent expression, for separation. The industrial enterprise 
of the Catalan is handicapped by the incubus of inefficient and 
corrupt Madrid officialism, and by an inequitable system of taxation. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Robert, an eminent physician and 
University Professor, and of Sefior Duran y Bas, who resigned the 
Ministry of Justice when his colleagues began to strive to master 
discontent in Barcelona by a policy of repression, the more moderate 
claim is advanced to such a measure of autonomy as the Basque 
territories formerly enjoyed, and to a limited degree still possess— 
the power of internal self-government; the right to appoint local 
officials; the amount of the financial contribution due from the 
province to the central Government being first ascertained, liberty 
to the provincial authority to levy and collect it in a manner 
agreeable to the district. This claim was energetically repudiated 
on behalf of the Madrid Government by Senor Villaverde, the most 
competent member of its Cabinet. While at one extreme these 
proposals shade off into the appeal by the National Union for 
purely administrative and economic reforms, at the other they are 
exaggerated into clamour for separation. Yet, notwithstandinz 
their variety of aim, economic reformers, autonomists, separatists, 
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and republicans are united by common abuses and grievances, and 
by the need of common tactics, in hostility against the Govern- 
ment, and are further welded by the repressive policy upon which 
the Ministry has embarked. It is, moreover, evident that the 
Catalan cities, with their two millions of an artisan population, must, 
win a predominating influence upon any association of a commercial 
character. The sympathies of the majority of the National Union 
cannot fail to favour Catalan aspirations for autonomy, even if 
these were not shared at Valencia and equally at Bilbao, the 
northern centre of Spanish industry. 

It is a point of honour with the Catalan of high or humble posi- 
tion to repudiate his Spanish nationality. He hints disgust of the 
bull-fight as an alien institution. Even with a stranger he is loath 
to converse in Castilian. Some Barcelonese shopkeepers, until the 
police interfered, used to supplement the seductive “ Jct on parle 
Francais” with a satirical announcement, “Aqui se habla Espaiiol.” 
The Bishop of Barcelona has fully embraced regionalist doctrines, 
Animated debates in the Cortes were occasioned by his pastoral 
letter forbidding his clergy to use the Castilian language in 
the pulpit or for religious instruction. Catalunia has adopted a 
National Anthem of her own in a militant adaptation of “Els Sega- 
dors” (“The Reapers”). When the French squadron visited Barce- 
lona the “ Marseillaise” was sung with enthusiasm ; at a gala func- 
tion in the Liceo—an opera-house of superior size to either La 
Scala of Milan or the San Carlos of Naples,—the Royal hymn was 
hissed, and vivas were raised for a Catalan Republic and for a union 
with France. The strategy recommended by the National Union, of 
refusing to pay each quarter’s taxes until reforms and economies 
were assured, was eagerly applied in Barcelona by some thousands 
of commercial houses of standing and shopkeepers. Under the Con- 
stitution the legal remedy is to enforce a seizure of goods to double 
the amount due. Dr. Robert, then Alcalde of Barcelona, refused to 
sign the tax-claims. He was obliged to resign the Mayoralty. 
Every obstacle, however, continued to be placed in the way of the 
execution of the embargoes, and it was freely prophecied that the 
Government, faced by an inability to collect its revenue, would 
be forced to surrender to the demands of reformers through fear of 
bankruptcy. The authorities, however, and Seiior Dato, Minister 
for the Interior, countered the movement with energy. The 
Guarantees were suspended, the Press rigorously censored, and 
no reference allowed in its columns to the non-payment of taxes 
or to the subject of autonomy. All public meetings were for- 
bidden, the cafés closed at early hours. Ultimately Barcelona was 
declared in a state of siege, and the civil law wholly superseded. A 
cruiser, Carlos V., arrived in her port, and recalcitrant tax-payer- 
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were shipped on board and threatened with transportation if they 
persisted in their recusancy. The “bloodless revolution ” collapsed. 
On one day (20th November, 1899) nearly two thousand contribu- 
tions were paid. Yet the agitation in reality was only suspended. 
The National Union repeated its advice to tax-payers quarter by 
quarter, and continues to repeat it. Each quarter payments are in 
arrear, and have to be collected by extra-Constitutional methods. 
In May and June of last-year the agitation was marked by some 
violence. Senor Dato ventured himself to visit Catalunia. He 
was received with every sign of hostility on the part of the com- 
mercial and artisan classes. In Barcelona he was hissed and 
mobbed. Once again the city was subjected to a state of siege, and 
various regionalist journals were suppressed. Later, in the streets, 
barricades were raised, and, for the first time, there was some 
random shooting. Nor were the disturbances confined to Catalunia. 
In Seville and in Valencia there were serious riots ; all telegrams, 
from the latter district especially, being severely censored in order 
to conceal the critical position of affairs. At Jativa some officers 
were attacked and a railway-station wrecked. At Bilbao there 
were street demonstrations. In Madrid, as elsewhere, there was a 
general closing of shops as an odd protest against embargoes. 
Several newspapers were suspended, the Mercantile Club at Madrid 
and similar institutions in other towns were shut by order, and 
the Constitutional Guarantees were almost everywhere placed in 
abeyance. 

That these incidents will be repeated is certain; nor can the 
Government be blind to the eventuality of their gravity being 
accentuated in Catalunia, Various conditions contributed at the 
time to postpone the commercial crisis in that province which 
the loss of her protected trade to the Philippines might have been 
expected to involve. There were 250,000 soldiers to be clothed on 
their return from the Colonies ; while the inflated rate of exchange 
encouraged an exportation trade formerly impossible: thus the 
Catalunian looms secured a temporary activity. But the soldiers 
are clothed, the rate of exchange has lowered to something like 
the normal, and industrial pressure is becoming every day more 
apparent. Certain privileges have already been extended to the 
port of Barcelona. The idea is now mooted of constituting there 
a free port and zone, where vessels can load and unload with 
economy of time and money, untrammelled by vexatious fiscal 
regulations, rendering Barcelona to the Mediterranean Sea what 
Copenhagen is to the Baltic. The Ministry must be aware how 
the danger of disquiet and disturbance will be immeasurably 
aggravated should there swarm along the fine Rambla of Barcelona 
a hungry and idle concourse of mechanics. 
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In Spain we then are presented with the spectacle of the powers 
that be maintaining their rule by force of arms against the will of 
the vast majority of the commercial and working classes. All the 
elements of revolution are there; yet, so long as the leaders of 
disatfection are men of substance, whose intransigent sympathies 
are tempered by a profound attachment to life and fortune, or until 
a commander appears who is willing to appeal to force, and is in a 
position to enlist an armed following, the Monarchial Government 
through the Cortes may prevail. Only it has its dwelling-place 
over acrater. Discontent is smouldering, ready to flame up to the 
breath of a determined chief; and it is true still of the revolu- 
tionary spirit in Spain—since the days of the Romans, it has 
possessed a character of its own—“ it is a fire that cannot be raked 
out; it burns fiercely under the embers.” For the time the Army 
holds the key to the situation, when it is by arms alone that the 
present monarchy can be preserved, or that it can most easily be 
upset ; and it is from the Army one must look for the guardian or 
destroying angel to appear. The Count of Almenas, in the Upper 
House, described Spanish Generals, not inappropriately, as “ pre- 
varicators and capitulators”; and the rank and file feel sore at the 
treatment meted out to them upon their return from Cuba 
and the Philippines. The officers exhibited themselves at public 
functions seemingly in the best of health and well provided with 
money for investment; the soldiers weakened by privation and 
hunger, and mostly destitute. Yet, although the latter have little 
regard tor their superiors, still they have seldom failed hitherto in 
obedience towards them, and at their command have indifferently 
raised and overthrown kings and republics. To the magnetic 
gallantry of Marshal Prim the Republic of 1868 owed its 
existence, and to a triumvirate of Generals Alfonso XII., in 
1874, his crown. The great majority of persons occupying 
important military positions are either supporters of the reigning 
family or Carlists. There is, however, one figure which tran- 
scends them all in influence, whose political views are an enigma. 
The Marquis of Teneriffe, General Weyler, has lately been 
appointed by a Conservative Ministry to the Captain-General- 
ship of Madrid, a military post second only in importance to 
that of War Minister. A Captain-General of Madrid has used his 
authority before now to overawe the Cortes and to engineer a 
crisis. Yet General Weyler has always been considered a Liberal, 
and suspected of being a Republican. An utteranc? of his in the 

Senate as late as 1899 is sufficiently significant, for he is one of 
the few Spaniards who weighs his words. He was speaking upon 
the subject of Autonomist disturbances in Catalunia. He recog- 
nized, he said, that by such means the nation had before been 
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regenerated, and that if the present evils were not remedied the 


moment would arrive to seek a solution for them. Since his last 
promotion he has accorded an interview to a correspondent of the 
Figaro that somewhat fluttered political dovecots. He complained 
of having been charged with cruelty towards the Cubans, declaring 
that his campaign had never been conducted with the severity of 
English methods in Africa, and of how, had he been continued in his 
command there, he would “have flung the Americans into the 
sea.” It was natural that he should thus play his part by flattering 
the military sentiment from which he derives his influence. But 
the most significant passages of his conversation were those in 
which he complimented Catalunia upon her aims and industry, 
hinting criticism at the Government’s neglect of them. He con- 
cluded by stating that he was no politician ; that his services were 
at the disposal of the State, not mortgaged to any Party. General 
Weyler is not a popular character among his acquaintances. 
Ambitious, secretive, alive with wiry activity, he is scarcely hail- 
fellow-well-met. Nevertheless, he is liked in Catalunia—as a 
native of Mallorca, he can speak Catalan, and has favoured Catalan 
aspirations. He is trusted by the Army for his capacity; the 
soldiery is persuaded—perhaps not without reason—that his policy 
of extermination would have successfully suppressed the Cuban 
rebellion had it been continued. He is the disciplinarian so rare 
in Spain. He is immensely wealthy, yet an untiring worker. His 
appointment to the Captain-Generalship of Madrid by a Conserva- 
tive Administration, after he had defied its authority, is testimony 
to the fear politicians entertain of his prestige. General Weyler is 
the man to stem a revolution or to direct one. Ministers may 
have assured themselves of his loyalty to the established monarchy, 
or by his promotion they may hope to satisfy his ambition. Yet 
ambition is an appetite that grows with eating, while self-loyalty 
is the supreme faith of the Spanish statesman. 

Lord Salisbury in 1898 referred in an oft-quoted phrase to the 
condition of Spain: “ You see nations who are decaying, or whose 
Government is so bad that they can neither maintain the power of 
self-defence nor the affections of their subjects.” No one will be 
found to question the justice of the latter sentence. Still, among 
those who have observed political and economic signs in Spain, 
there may be some who favour the theory that the process of decay 
ison the point of being arrested, that with the loss of her last 
important Colonies the disease of three centuries has run its 
course, and that, as in Italy so in Spain, new forces will emerge in 
a coming crisis that will tend towards her redemption. If the 
bane of bad government which has caused her ruin can be re- 
moved, Spain need not despair of the future. Her natural wealth is 
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great and little developed. She has a soil well adapted to almost 
every branch of agriculture, while her rich ores, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilbao, have scarcely begun to be exploited. Her 
southern climate is preferable to that of the Riviera, and every part 
of the country is fuil of attractions for the tourist if the hotel and 
railway accommodation be rendered sufficient. It is the fear of un- 
stable and vexatious government that can alone deter the foreign 
capitalist from entering this remunerative field for investment. 
In spite of years of misrule and of the thraldom of ignorance 
and superstition, there is no Jack of virility among the common 
people if once the barrier that has been raised for them against 
the invigorating impulse of the progressive ideas of other nations 
is thrown down. Spain is as yet in a backwater of European 
eivilization—with a certain friendly feeling towards France, but 
otherwise regarding foreigners with suspicious aloofness. Un- 
fortunately, our occupation of Gibraltar must continue to supply 
Spain with a grievance against Great Britain, which will only be 
embittered as her national sense is confirmed. Any anti-British 
report, however absurd, gets ready credit. Thus: England, disap- 
pointed in an attempt to purchase the Balearic Islands, fomented 
the American War ; or, England has entered into an understanding 
with Portugal so as better to coerce Spain and gain a footing on 
the Continent. The British Consul-General pays his ordinary 
visit of inspection to the Balearic Islands, and immediately every 
Spanish newspaper declares how he is commissioned to report 
upon their usefulness as a British possession. The British squadron 
visits the harbour of Alcudia, in Mallorca: it is. there to test 
facilities for landing artillery against an invasion of the island. 
English travellers arrive at Palma: they come as spies, or to 
suggest to the inhabitants that foreign rule will materially conduce 
to their prosperity. Even it is seriously related by responsible 
journals how the fishermen of Mallorca have observed curious 
signs painted on the rocks along the coast—mysterious hints to 
English marauders as to the spots where disembarkation of troops 
can be effected. No doubt the Balearic Islands, with their 
admirable harbours, their opportunities for commerce, and their 
delightful winter climate, would strategically and otherwise be an 
excellent prize. Could they be secured by unforced purchase from 
Spain, and with the countenance of the Powers, the price would 
be a very considerable one that did not justify the investment. It 
is, however, scarcely likely that France, at any rate, would be 
indifferent to the alienation of such valuable islands, lying full in 
the route from Marseilles to Algiers. 

Notwithstanding, with all its innate obstinacy and habit of 
retrospection and its unenlightened suspicion of the foreigner, the 
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Spanish intellect is becoming pervious to modern ideas—so long 
shrouded from its perspective. They are quickening the aspirations 
of populous Catalunia. The tawny Catalan operatives—proud, 
reserved, yet with daring and restless energy glittering in their 
steel-blue eyes—are consumed by republican fervour. They con- 
stitute a dangerous element—never, Napoleon alleged, had he met 
a race with larger powers of resistance. The devotion of the 
sturdy Basque peasant is proverbial. Asturias and the Balearic 
Islands are peopled by an honest and healthy agricultural folk ; 
while the despised Gallegos train into brave and hardy soldiers. 
A tourist who derives his ideas of the Spanish people from the ° 
careless Adaluces, or from the Castilians, gains but little percep- 
tion of the human material on which may be built up a regenerated 
nation. The gates of political and commercial emancipation are 
being gradually forced ajar. Even the Ibero-American conference 
lately assembled at Madrid, although without any present practical 
result, does not in this relation entirely lack significance. The 
soreness so long existing between Spain and the Spanish-speaking 
Republics of South America is replaced by every evidence of friend- 
ship, and by a vague desire for united resistance to the more 
dreaded than probable “ Anglo-Saxon league.” The engagement 
of the Princess of Asturias, the reactionary and ultramontane 
policy of Seiior Silvela’s Administration, the corruption and 
obstinate blindness of the Cortes have helped to amalgamate the 
forces that make for progress. Their triumph may be delayed for 
lack of a leader; it is unlikely to be gained peacefully ; while the 
longer it is deferred the fiercer,will be the fight, and the greater the 
danger of a tyrannical and injudicious use of victory. Even after a 
present victory it is probable that further disappointments are in 
store, for the corroding effects of « long period of misrule and subjec- 
tion will not easily be expelled. Nevertheless, fancy may detect 
through the approaching storm a gleam of promise that the tide of 
decay has turned. 

LiongEL HOLLAND. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 


ONE of the ablest and most eloquent of the Opposition leaders, 
Sir Henry Fowler, who was Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary of State 
for Indis and one of his most trusted colleagues, recently 
delivered a speech on the War in South Africa which deserves 
the widest possible circulation throughout Greater Britain. So 
far as we have observed there has never been a suspicion of 
Whiggery about Sir Henry Fowler, who rather inclines towards 
the Colonial School of Radicalism, and perhaps for that very 
reason he is so much better able than several of his colleagues 
on the Front Opposition Bench to appreciate the attitude of 
the Colonial Radical towards the Boer War. It may be hoped 
that the speech in question will attract special attention in 
Cape Colony, where it would act as a valuable antidote to 
the poisonous trash which is being assiduously circulated 
by pro-Boer agencies with the object of prolonging the war. 
The importance of this utterance consists simply in the fact that, 
putting aside all Party prejudices, the ex-Secretary of State for 
India exactly expresses the sentiments of that ordinary English- 
man who, under the British political system, is the real ruler of 
the Government of the day, whether it be labelled Liberal or 
Conservative. We cannot help feeling that if Sir Henry Fowler 
were candidly recognized as the spokesman of the British nation 
by the Dutch throughout South Africa, it would tend greatly to 
shorten the war, which is chiefly kept alive by absurd rumours as 
to the weariness of the British and their growing desire to 
seek peace on any terms. The Boers and their sympathizers 
might then realize that, come what may, there is no chance 
of our looking back now that we have put our hands to the 
plough, and that we are quietly but firmly resolved to bring 
the struggle to a successful conclusion however long it may 
take and whatever may be the cost. Sir Henry Fowler 
began his speech by pointing out that whatever might be 
our various opinions on home affairs we could not fail, one and 
all, to-be impressed by the gravity of the situation abroad at the 
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opening of a new year and anew century. He declined, however, 
to indulge in any exaggerations, or to relapse into pessimism, or 
to utter Cassandra-like prophecies, and he believed that the time 
had not yet arrived to form an accurate judgment on recent and 
current operations in South Africa. But he emphatically declared 
that now was the time “ to express confidence in the officers who 
were representing this country, and, above all, in their distinguished 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener.” With regard to the policy 
of the war he was ready to repeat every opinion he had expressed 
in that same hall (Willenhall) on a previous occasion. He “had 
never receded from those opinions, and he had never proceeded to 
qualify them or water them. He held them to-day, with much 
stronger evidence to support them than was available twelve 
months ago.” In particular Sir Henry Fowler referred to a 
phrase in the address which certain burghers of the Free State 
had issued to their brethren in South Africa with a view to pro- 
moting the restoration of peace:—“One sentence of the address 
threw a clear and significant light on one of the controversies and 
perplexities which had prevailed for some time with regard to the 
origin of the war—‘ We have fought to get South Africa under one 
flag.” There was no talk there about franchise, of independence, 
of capitalists, of the Outlanders. They had hit the right nail on 
the head. They had revealed the truth, and were honourable men. 
They had been fighting ‘to get South Africa under one flag,’ and 
England had been doing the same.” 


The frank and manly avowal of these burghers proved that 
the war was “inevitable.” “No diplomacy could have pre- 
vented it. ‘The contest was bound to come sooner or later. It 
might have come at a time when England was involved in 
difficulties elsewhere. Our position in the matter, however, was 
clear. We were fighting for South Africa to be under one flag, 
and that flag was the Union Jack ” ; and the reason we are fighting 
to keep our flag flying in South Africa is not from vainglory or for 
the sake of expansion, but owing to the fundamental fact that 
South Africa is a part of Great Britain. No one has expressed 
this elementary truth more forcibly or more convincingly than Sir 
Henry Fowler :—* Why were we fighting for it to be under the 
flag of Great Britain? Because it was a part of Great Britain. It 
belonged to Great Britain by the most valid titles by which a 
country could be acquired. We acquired it by conquest, we 
acquired it by treaty, and we acquired it by purchase; and we 
had strengthened and maintained it in the manner in which 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotsmen were accustomed to spend 
their lives—in developing its commerce and capacities. English 
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capital, English blood and brains had been combined in making 
South Atrica what it was to-day. We could not let any body of 
men snatch our Empire away. Those brave Boers said : ‘We have 
fought to get South Africa under one flag; we have done our best 
and we have lost.’ Nobody could utter anything of a sneering or 
derogatory character to men who confessed that they were beaten.” 
The South African War is not only, as it is so often represented by 
their sympathizers, a life and death struggle for the Boers, it is 
also a life and death struggle for the British Empire, as the Colonies 
so plainly perceive, for we necessarily fall as a Great Power if we 
fail. Sir Henry Fowler is, therefore, anxious that, in the interests 
of general peace, European Powers should recognize our resolve 
to see it through:—“The people of this country, and the Parliament 
of this country, had definitely made up their minds that the fight 
in South Africa was a fight to the finish.” Home politicians have 
their duty to perform :— 


“They in England must put aside Party recriminations and differences, and 
determine upon the supremacy of Great Britain in South Africa, We had also 
made up our minds that all sections of the residents in South Africa, be they Boers 
or natives, should have all the rights, all the liberties, and all the equality in every 
respect which had been, and was, the right of all the other subjects of the British 
Crown in every part of the world, And the sooner the better. We meant that 
the people who inhabit South Africa should be endowed liberally, amply, and un- 
grudgingly with those institutions of self-government, that freedom of manage- 
ment for their own affairs which had redounded so much to the happiness of the 
British Colonies, Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere, and which had not only 
benefited the people who lived under them, but had also strengthened—as they 
had seen—in the hour of stress the whole of the British Empire.” 


Sir Henry Fowler closed his notable speech, which has caused 
great satisfaction in pro-British circles, and corresponding 
annoyance in pro-Boer circles (which now derive their inspira- 
tion from The Daily News), by an appropriate and inspiring 
allusion to the past. He reminded his audience that a hundred 
years ago, at the beginning of the last century, the people of this 
country were passing through the most dangerous crisis which 
ever beset them. The existence of the Empire, at that time a com- 
paratively insignificant Empire, was at stake ; all Europe was com- 
bined against us under Napoleonic coercion, and the great French 
Emperor had declared :—“‘Let us concentrate all the active powers 
of our navy and destroy England, and Europe will then be at our 
feet.’ Our Army was not what it was to-day; but our forefathers 
faced the difficulty. They faced all Europe. They faced Napoleon, 
and they went through dark and dreary hours when they saw on 
the opposite shore of the Channel a vast flotilla prepared for the 
invasion of England. But the British Army of that day never 
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flinched ; they went through campaigns of misunderstanding, of 
calumny, and of falsehood the same as had been experienced lately, 
and, like the Army of to-day, they stuck to their colours, they 
stuck to their flag and their traditions, and at last they triumphed. 
And what a calamity it would have been to the world at large if 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century Great Britain 
had been blotted out or put under the control of a foreign nation. 
Let them consider what Great Britain had been in the past, what 
Great Britain had done, and what Great Britain was to the civilized 
world to-day. What would have been the history of the nineteenth 
century if the great scientific, commercial, constitutional and 
religious work of this country during the last hundred years had 
not appeared on the pages of modern history? No, they were not 
ashamed of their country; they were not ashamed of what they had 
done. We knew that better citizens, freer, happier, or more pros- 
perous subjects could not be found in any part of the world than 
those who owed allegiance to the British Crown.” 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS, INVASIONS AND 
SKIRMISHES. 


When we last went to press at the end of December the Boers 
had commenced the invasion of Cape Colony, which has been the 
chief episode of the past month, but the movement was not then 
sufficiently developed to enable the distant observer to judge of its 
proportions and prospects. According to such of Lord Kitchener’s 
despatches as were published, there was little reason for serious 
alarm. On December 19th he simply announced that one small 
party of Boers, estimated at from 500 to 800, had crossed the Orange 
River at Rhenoster Hoek, while a second commando had entered 
Cape Colony at Sand Drift ; but from neither of these bodies did 
he anticipate any grave mischief as the railway points were well 
guarded, and there should be no difficulty in driving them north- 
wards as considerable bodies of mounted men were getting round 
them. Cape Town, however, which has had unpleasant experiences 
of military optimism, became greatly excited, and a series of 
wild cablegrams were despatched to the London papers. Lord 
Kitchener, however, remained unmoved, and stated on December 
23rd :— 


“As far as it is possible for me to form an opinion from reports sent me by 
officers on the spot, I think the Boer movement into Cape Colony has been 
checked, 

“ Of the two forces which entered the Colony, the eastern is still to the north of 
Zoutpanshberg range, while that which entered to the west appears to have been 
turned in the direction of Britstown and Prieska, 

“Our troops are getting round both these bodies; a column is also being 
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erganized which will be ready to be despatched immediately, as soon as I know 
where its services are most wanted. 


“The Boers have not received much assistance in Cape Colony, as far as my 
information goes.” 


When all the facts are known this will probably turn out to have 
been a substantially accurate diagnosis of the military situation, 
though it was in direct conflict with the judgment of Cape Town, 
which was convinced that the long expected and frequently 
threatened Dutch rising was imminent. The Cape Government 
at once took wise and vigorous measures to cope with the crisis. 
A Gazette extraordinary was issued proclaiming martial law in 
twelve additional districts of the Colony likely to be disturbed by 
the advent of the Boers, while an explanatory memorandum was 
issued calculated to impress upon the more intelligent Dutch the 
folly of aiding and abetting the enemy in their hopeless enterprise. 
The Boer incursion into Cape Colony likewise had a stimulating 
effect upon the Home Government, which was, at any rate for a 
moment, roused out of the stolid self-complacency to which it 
had reduced itself by dint of repeating the pleasant but unfounded 
fiction “the war is over.” The reinforcements, which had prac- 
tically been stopped in October in despite of the most strenuous 
protests from the front, commenced once more to flow towards 
South Africa, at first in driblets, and subsequently in a steady, 
if still too exiguous, stream. 


During the early days of January, and, indeed, throughout the 
month, the Boer entry into Cape Colony kept Cape Town and the 
Cape Government;on the qui vive. That it was never taken quite so 
seriously by the British public was due to the steadily reassuring 
tone of the Commander-in-Chief’s despatches, as he has never, so 
far as is known, succumbed to that childish optimism from which 
so many of our soldiers and statesmen suffer. When, therefore, 
after visiting De Aar and Naauwpoort, Lord Kitchener was 
reported to have gone north again to Pretoria, it was a sign to those 
familiar with his methods that the necessary steps to secure the 
Colony had been taken and that their execution could be safely 
left to other hands. The Cape Government seconded the military 
authorities in the most spirited manner by issuing a notice calling 
upon the loyal inhabitants to form a defence force for the sole 
purpose of repelling the invaders, and this appeal met with a 
magnificent response, no less than 7,000 men volunteering in Cape 
Town alone. Alarmist rumours brought the Boers almost within 
striking distance of the capital, but Lord Kitchener declared 
that of the two forces which had entered the Colony towards 
the end of December, one (the western, under Hertzog) had been 
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brought to a full stop by General Settle in the neighbourhood of 
Sutherland, while the other had been compelled to break up into 
small detachments and had ceased to be a military factor. The 
Commander-in-Chief thus epitomized the achievements of the 
invaders on January 25th :—“ Boers have done very little harm in 
Colony, and have not been joined by inhabitants, with whom. 
they are becoming daily more unpopular.” That statement is 
accepted in England as accurate. We are confident Lord 
Kitchener would never have sent it unless he was satisfied that it 
fairly represented the facts, and his grasp of facts is one of his 
strongest points. 


Apart from the abortive invasion of Cape Colony there was a good 
deal of desultory fighting in other parts of the theatre of war, 
though, amazing to say, little was heard of the ubiquitous De Wet. 
He was, doubtless, recruiting his forces after the severe mauling 
they had received during General Knox’s pursuit. The only Boer 
operation calling for note was the remarkably determined night 
attacks, made on the 7th January, by Viljoen’s force, who 
made five simultaneous assaults upon British posts holding the 
Delagoa Railway. During a dense fog they crept up close to our 
positions, but fortunately our men were not asleep, and the enemy 
were in all cases repelled with heavier losses than we sustained. 
Generally, the month may be called one of disappointment to the 
Boers and a time of pause and preparation on our side; but are our 
preparations adequate? Lord Kitchener appears to be strong 
enough to defend his communications, but is he strong enough to 
take the offensive? If not, what is the use of merely sending 
out another 5,000 Yeomen and 5,000 Volunteers? Serious 
reinforcements are requisite, as Mr. Wilson urges in his forcible 
paper. 


THE IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSE. 


We ust not omit to chronicle another brilliant feat of arms 
performed by that redoubtable corps of Irregulars known as the 
Imperial Light Horse, which has distinguished itself whenever it 
has encountered the enemy. It is composed exclusively of Out- 
landers, every one of whom has sworn never to surrender—an oath 
that has been faithfully kept, with the result that the casualties in 
the “ Imperials ” are said to be out of all proportion to those in any 
other force at the front. During General Babington’s fight with 
the Boers at Zandfontein, in the beginning of January, these 
gallant Outlanders again paid dearly for their valour and deter- 
mination. As they were advancing in close formation up a hill, 
which was supposed to have been scouted by a body of Hussars 
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who had been unable to detect any eneiny, they suddenly found 
themselves under a murderous volley at fifty yards range from 
a body of Boers who had concealed themselves in the long 
grass. They immediately dismounted, and after returning the 
fire they executed a skilful retirement which drew the Boers 
from their cover, whereupon the Imperials returned to the 
charge in extended order, and under the inspiring leadership 
of their Colonel expelled the enemy from his position, and 
captured a part of his convoy. Doubtless they would have 
followed precedents, which many persons, who ought to know 
better, are prepared to defend, had they hoisted the white flag and 
thrown up their hands as soon as they found themselves ainbushed, 
But their watchword “ No surrender” saved them from ignominy 
and disaster. It is understood that some of the Pall Mall 
soldiers in South Africa have displayed their pettiness by 
trying to snub and discourage this gallant corps, while it is credit- 
ably asserted, though we can hardly credit the statement, 
that those of its members who have been recommended for the 
Victoria Cross have been passed over in the distribution of that 
honour. This would bea scandal to which the attention of Lord 
Roberts and Mr. Brodrick should be immediately called. The 
ordinary Englishman who has been constrained to follow the war 
from a distance, holds the Imperial Light Horse in the highest 
admiration, which is well expressed by The Spectator :—“The 
behaviour of this gallant corps throughout the war has been of 
a kind of which all Englishmen are, and have a right to be, proud, 
They have been fighting hard for a year, and their casualties have 
been terribly heavy, yet the oath never to lay down their arms 
has not, we believe, been broken by a single surrender. The force 
is in fact, as in name, Imperial, for almost every section of the 
Empire is represented, including, of course, the Mother Country. 
Colonel Sampson, the commanding officer, and Major Karri- 
Davies, the second in command, were, it will be remembered, 
the two Reformers who refused to petition Mr. Kruger for pardon, 
and who remained in prison till their gaoler was obliged, out of 
shame, to release them unconditionally.” We cordially share 
The Spectator’s hope “that a really good history of the Imperial 
Light Horse will be prepared, and that, as a further monument, 
that body will retain its corporate existence.” 


THE OPPOSING FORCES. 


The tardy decision to send out reinforcements to South Africa 
and the splendid support again forthcoming from Australia and 
New Zealand, has revived the interesting controversy as to the 
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relative strength of the two opposing forces. It is popularly 
assumed here, and universally assumed abroad—to the detriment 
of this country—that the British vastly outnumber the Boers, and 
admittedly this view is correct if each side is to count every man 
nominally under arms at the present time. On that basis the pro- 
portions would be about twenty British to one Boer. But if we only 
credit to each side the men available for offensive purposes, which 
is surely the proper method of computing the effective strength of 
an army, we reach a very different result. Most of us habitually 
forget that the overwhelming mass of our troops are restricted to 
the absorbing and vital task of keeping open the lines of communi- 
cation, and many of them have seen as little of the actual fighting 
as the porters on the South-Eastern Railway. Theirs is a thankless 
and anxious duty, because, in the nature of things, they must at all 
times be prepared to repel the enemy, though, on the whole, he has 
shown a singular lack of enterprise in attacking our communications, 
and the integrity of the main railways ever since we took possession 
of them will be regarded by future historians as one of the most 
remarkable features of the whole war. It is certainly a monument 
to the vigilance, patience, and steadiness of the officers and men 
to whom the communications have been entrusted. No army was 
ever called upon to hold such a portentous length of line through 
a practically hostile country as that between Cape Town and 
Komati Poort. How many men are engaged in guarding it ? 
What troops are left for offensive purposes? There are no reliable 
means of knowing the exact number of nen whom Lord Kitchener 
can, in a military sense, put in the field, but judging from the 
repeated occasions on which the enemy have been able to con- 
centrate in superior numbers upon British camps and detachments, 
and by the desperate shifts to which the Commander-in-Chief 
has been reduced to strengthen threatened positions as well as by 
his urgent appeals for more mounted men, we may assume that 
our numerical superiority over the Boers, which is so great on 
paper, dwindles to insignificant proportions if we leave out the 
immobile forces. Indeed, it would not be surprising to learn that 
the numerical advantage in effective fighting men lies with the 
enemy. 


The Service papers have, on the whole, been disposed to 
underrate both the military qualities and the numbers of the 
enemy throughout the War. It is, therefore, somewhat instruc- 
tive to find Zhe Army and Navy Gazette (January 19th) 
conceding that while “the actual force of Boers still in arms 
throughout the theatre of war can only be approximately computed, 
it very possibly exceeds the 12,000 or 15,000 usually assigned to it.” 
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According to the statement of the Under-Secretary for War 
(Mr. George Wyndham), in the House of Commons on February Ist 
of last year, the two Boer States had put 51,579 men in the field 
on the outbreak of war. To this number he added 4,000 Colonial 
rebels and 5,000 foreigners,’ making a total of more than 60,000. 
Until we took Komati Poort there was, doubtless, a considerable 
influx of foreigners, and the total Boer strength was at one time 
computed at about 80,000, which was probably an overstatement. 
Up to the present time we have taken nearly 18,000 prisoners 
of war, while the enemy’s losses in killed and crippled may be put 
at about 10,000. If 8,000 be allowed for those who have honestly 
surrendered and the foreigners who have withdrawn from the fray, 
we get a total of 36,000 to be deducted, and even if we take the 
moderate figure of 60,000 as the original Boer maximum, as The 
Army and Navy Gazette-points out, this would leave the large num- 
ber of 24,000 Boers still in arms against us, every one of whom is 
a mounted infantryman. By this time it must have become 
apparent even to the War Office that it is perfectly futile to pit 
infantry against mounted infantry. The cessation of the war 
depends mainly upon the number of mounted men Lord Kitchener 
has at his disposal to cope with the 24,000 mounted Boers who 
have to be killed, wounded, or captured. 


The Army and Navy Gazette also attempts to roughly locate the 
24,000 Boers believed to remain in the field, and officers at the front 
may be interested in this hazardous piece of guess-work. Delarey, 
who was lately opposing Generals Clements, Babington, and 
Giordon in the Megaliesberg district, is credited with commandos 
totalling 2,000 men. Then again, Beyer was lately reported as 
moving to the north-east with 1,200 men and five guns after his 
late attack on Zuurfontein and Kaalfontein. General Louis Botha 
is believed to be concentrated at Carolina between the eastern 
and the Natal railways with 3,000 men; while Viljoen, who lately 
made five simultaneous night attacks on British posts between Pan 
and Noitgedacht, is believed to command another 3,000 men, who, 
according to the latest newspaper rumour, are “surrounded.” De 
Wet, with about 2,000, was recently heard of near Senekal, in the 
Orange River Colony, on his way north to the Transvaal, where a 
general concentration of Boers appears to be in progress. Round 
Zeerust and on the western border there must be at least 2,000 Boers. 
Hertzog and Brand broke into Western Cape Colony at the 
head of 1,500 men, while supports, amounting to 3,000, were 
thought to be marching: to their assistance through Griqualand 
West. (The other invading forces, under Kritzinger, young 
De Wet, and various leaders whose names have not been published, 
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are computed at 2,000, who have broken up into small detachments, 
some of which are reported to be making their way north again, 
recruits not being forthcoming. Thus 19,000 Boers are accounted 
for, and the remaining 5,000 are assumed to be scattered in small 
commandos and still smaller bands throughout the vast country 
lying between Lydenburg and the Orange River to the east of the 
railway. The Army and Navy Gazette points out what is begin- 
ning to dawn upon soldiers, though it has failed, so far, to penetrate 
statesmen, “that these Boer commandos, although severally 
comparatively weak in numbers, form in the aggregate a still 
formidable force owing to their extreme mobility. Their speedy 
and effectual suppression requires probably not much less than 
100,000 well mounted men, operating in numerous handy 
columns, lightly equipped, and with two horses at least for each 
man, while the dismounted troops hold the railroads.” Truly we 
are a long way from the day when Sir Redvers Buller sent his 
famous and fatuous telegram “dismounted men preferred.” But 
what are the Government doing to supply the force which is 
recognized by every serious expert as essential to close the war ? 


Echo answers “ What ?” 


PEACE MOVEMENTS AMONG THE BOERS. 


It would, perhaps, be premature to assume that the peace move- 
ment, to which an increasing number of Boers are formally 
adhering, is likely to exercise any serious influence on the course 
of the War in the near future, but the development is worth noting. 
In the beginning of January it was announced that a meeting of 
influential burghers who had surrendered had been held at 
Pretoria in December. De Kock, of Belfast, in presiding, said 
that, in accordance with the desire of the British authorities, he 
wished them to consider suggestions to end the war. His first 
suggestion was that burghers who had surrendered should be sent 
back to their own districts, and be kept there in towns which the 
British were occupying, and that men should be sent with procla- 
nations among those still in the field. A Committee was there- 
upon formed of men representing the principal districts, with in- 
structions to draw up a true and concise statement showing the 
hopelessness of continuing resistance, which should be distributed. 
Among those chosen to serve on the Committee was a brother of 
General Cronje. On a subsequent occasion Lord Kitchener met 
this Burgher Committee, and addressed them in a sensible and 
tactful speech, which has chagrined his journalistic calumniators 
(of whom the most venomous are, curiously enough, ardent 
champions of Sir Redvers Buller), who are anxious te depict the 
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Commander-in-Chief as a man of blood and iron. As a matter of 
fact, Lord Kitchener has consistently displayed statesmanlike and 
diplomatic qualities of a high order. They were again conspicuous 
in his address to the burghers. After stating that he understood 
his hearers desired the termination of the war, he declared it to be 
the duty of every burgher to save the country from utter ruin by 
working for the restoration of peace. He thus candidly expounded 
the political situation :—If the Boers in the field were fighting for 
the re-establishment of the old government their efforts were 
futile, for Great Britain was determined to make impossible any 
future disturbance of the peace in South Africa. The burghers had 
doubtless heard of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House 
of Commons. The Government had no wish to oppress the 
burghers. The proposals foreshadowed an enlightened and pro- 
gressive Government, in which the burghers would have a 
prominent share, and which would ensure the rights of property 
and their ancient laws and customs. The Powers had refused Mr. 
Kruger’s request for intervention. They had fought a good fight, 
but had been overpowered. There was no dishonour in the leaders 
recognizing the fact. After affirming his desire to give the Boers 
“every chance to surrender voluntarily and finish the war by the 
most humane means possible,” the Commander-in-Chief very pro- 
perly added that if the conciliatory methods he was now adopting 
failed, he had other means which he would be obliged to exercise. 
But he would give the Committee notice if the time had arrived to 
consider conciliation a failure. He had issued instructions to form 
laagers for surrendered burghers, with their wives, families, and 
stock, in their own districts, under military protection, while those 
who had broken their oaths under compulsion would receive the 
same treatment. It was essential to clear the country, for while 
food remained commandos were enabled to continue in the field. 
In the course of his speech the burghers present asked Lord 
Kitchener various questions, in replying to which he said “ that 
in the interests of the country he hoped, at the end of the war, to 
be able to divide the remaining stock amongst those who had 
suffered. The same treatment as was shown to those who sur- 
rendered would be applied to the leaders. All who had fought 
tairly. and there were few exceptions, would receive the considera- 
tion due to their rank. He had come tospeak to the burghers in 
person to enable them to tell their friends what they had heard 
from his own lips.” The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
Lord Kitchener, whose speech the Committee decided to print in 
Dutch and circulate it everywhere. Orders have since been issued 
by the military authorities forbidding the burning of farms unless 
to punish the wrongful acts of the actual inhabitants. This should 
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encourage the farmers not to allow their farms to become harbours 
of outrage provided the onus proband: rests with them. 


An active peace ovement is also being carried on by influential 
burghers in the Orange River Colony. The Central Peace Com- 
mittee at Kroonstad, comprising Mr. W. D. de Wet, the late 
Assistant Chief Commandant, three members of the late Volksraad, 
and two Justices of the Peace, has addressed an open letter to 
the inhabitants of Cape Colony which is not unworthy of 
the attention of pro-Boers elsewhere. Besides containing the 
instructive phrase quoted by Sir Henry Fowler, this document 
graphically depicts the misery being inflicted by the present wanton 
continuance of the war, for which the Colonial Dutch are deemed 
largely responsible :— 


“The country is literally one vast wilderness, ‘The farmers are obliged to go to 
the towns for protection, and huge refugee camps have been formed by the British 
for them and their families, These’ people have lost everything, and ruin and 
starvation stare them in the face, All this misery is caused by a small and 
obstinate minority, who will not bow to the inevitable and who make the majority 
suffer, Any encouragement to the men still on commando to continue the hope- 
less struggle can only injure us and cause us further misery. We have done our 
best and fought to get Africa under one flag, and we have lost, Let there be-ne 
mistake about this. England has spent millions and sacrificed thousands of lives, 
and no reasonable being can believe for one moment that she will now give up the 
fruits of victory. It is, therefore, a duty for us, her heaten foe, to accept the terms 
offered by our conqueror,” 


The Manifesto warns the Cape Africanders against the evil effects 
of their cruel policy of encouraging the Boers to continue the 
war :— 


“We feel bound to warn you that meetings such as the Worcester Congress 
cannot, and will not, do us any good, while they have done much harm by giving 
encouragement to the burghers on commando, The fatal result of the Worcester 
Congress has been that commandos have again entered Cape Colony, encouraged 
by your resolutions and speeches, which gave the burghers the impression that you 
were ready to assist them by force of arms. It was not brotherly of you to raise 
such false encouragement in their breasts. England has definitely announced 
that she will not restore the independence of the two Republics. Let us, in the 
interests of lasting peace in South Africa, accept this announcement as final, and 
let us work for conciliation on that basis.” 


That the conciliatory declarations of the British Government have 
not been entirely thrown away upon the more reasonable Boers is 
evident from the following passage in the Kroonstad Manifesto :— 
“From the speeches made in the British Parliament and by Sir A. 
Milner and Lord Kitchener we have learnt that the way in which 
the British Government is willing to settle matters is not un- 
generous or humiliating to us.” Finally, the signatories appeal to 
their Colonial brethren to cast their influence on the side of peace 
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and to join in dissuading the War Party from prolonging a hope- 
less struggle :—“ We appeal to you and ask you to appoint another 
Congress, and nominate men of influence out of your midst to visit 
Mr. Steyn and General de Wet, and try to persuade them to accept 
the terms offered by England. These two men are the only 
obstacles to peace. We ask you to believe us when we say that 
Mr. Kruger and the late Transvaal Government have been willing 
twice already to accept British terms, but Mr. Steyn refused to 
have anything to do with surrender. He continued the war and 
encouraged the burghers in the hope that we should get European 
assistance. To-day he is cut off from all communication with the 
outside world. You know and we know how unfounded that hope 
is, and it is your duty to assist us to make him understand this. 
We appeal to you to help us to make an end to this unhappy state 
of affairs, which is plunging everybody into poverty and despair. 
We appeal to you because we know you are able to assist us in the 
right manner.” 


About ten days after the issue of this peace manifesto, Lord 
Kitchener, who is habitually careful in sifting his facts, had occasion 
to report a savage episode which affords some indication of the 
temper of the Boers still in the field :—“ Pretoria, January 12th. 
Three agents of Peace Committee taken prisoners to De Wet’s 
laager near Lindley on 10th. One British subject flogged and 
then shot; two burghers flogged by De Wet’s orders.” To flog 
a man before shooting him is in any case an atrocity, what- 
ever the alleged offence’; while if the victim was a real Peace 
Envoy the act places the Boer leader outside the pale, and he should 
be held personally responsible for it. The impression made in 
England by this incident is sufficiently indicated by the silence 
with which it was recorded by The Daily News. Its new managers 
are equally anxious to condemn everything done by their fellow- 
countrymen in South Africa and to approve of everything done by 
the enemy, but neither Mr. Cadbury—the new proprietor—nor Mr. 
‘Rudolph Lehmann—the new editor—had the necessary nerve to 
defend the flogging of a man before shooting him, even though the 
\ ‘um was a British subject. 
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